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COCHIN TRIBES AND CASTES. 

INTilODUCTION. 


/^wing to ill-health my erudite friend. Professor A. Keane, 
was unable to write the introduction to the second volume 
of Mr. L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer’s monograph, '‘The Cochin 
Tribes and Castes”, and at a somewhat late date I was requested 
to do so. Those who have studied the earlier Volume of this 
enthusiastic and energetic ethnologist will cordially welcome the 
continuation of his ethnographic researches. The first volume 
gives a descriptive account of the hill and jungle tribes and 
other low castes of the State in the ascending order of social 
status. These backward jungle folk have a peculiar interest 
for ethnologists as they appear to retain many of the customs 
and beliefs which we may well suppose characterised mankind 
in very ancient times ; they are ethnological survivals which 
bear the same relation to anthropology as that borne to zoology 
by those generalised or persistent types dating from geological 
antiquity in various groups of animals that rejoice the heart of 
the zoologist. 

The present volume deals with other groups, higher in 
social grade but not of less interest or importance for the 
student, for the State of Cochin is fortunate in possessing an 
assemblage of tVibes and castes which is without parallel else- 
where in an area of equal size. 

The Nayars have been frequently alluded to by ethnolo- 
gists and sociologists on account of their peculiar social customs. 
They were formerly the swordsmen and militar}' caste of the 
west coast of India ; Pliny (Nat- Hist. vi. 21) refers to them as 
Nareae. Their origin is still problematical, but it is generally 
held that they are a Dravidian people who have been modified 
by mixture with the Nambuthiris, indeed judging from photo* 
graphs it is not always possible to detei^mifie to which of these 
two peoples a given individual belongs. ; They may have been 
among the first invaders of Malabar and|ponsequently assumed 
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a dominant position, Mr, Thurston {Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, vol. v, p, 284) refers to successive waves of 
different castes and tribes from the Canarese and Tamil coun- 
tries ; these settled down, '' adopted the customs and manners, 
and assumed the caste names of the more respectable of the 
community that surrounded them. This process of assimilation 
is going on even yet. Chetties of Coimbatore . . . Gollas . . . 
from the north have similarly, in course of time, assumed 
Nayar customs and manners, and are now styled Nayars. 
Again the Rajas and Chieftains of the country sometimes raised 
individuals or classes who had rendered them meritorious 
service to the rank of Nayars. These men were therefore 
styled Nayars, but formed a separate sub-division with little or 
no communion with the rest of the Nayar class, until at least, 
after the lapse of generations, when their origin was forgotten. 
Naj’ar may thus at present be considered to be a term almost 
as wnclc and general as Sudra" ("H. A. Stuart/ Madras Census 
Report, 1891). Mr. M. Scinkara Menon (Census of India, 1901, 
vol. XX. Cochin, Pt. I. p. 151) also believes in the mixed origi ^ 
of the Nayars and suggests that there mav be a Kolarian ele- 
ment in the population. When the observations on the 
])hysical anthropology of the inhabitants of the State are 
published we shall probably be in a better position to discuss 
the problem. 

The Nayars are divided up into so many groups and sub- 
groups that it is not easy to define exactly w^hat these are ,* on 
p.97w'e read that ‘‘Among the high caaite Nayars, the recogni- 
tion of caste by occupation is not possible. They w^ere at 
one time a military caste . . . Among the low^er classes of Nayars, 
there were sub-castes (potters, w'eavers, copi>er-smiths,etc.) • . . 
but the men of these sub-castes have abandoned their tradi- 
tional occupations and consider it a disgrace to be knowm by 
their original occupation* ” It seems an undue extension of 
the term to describe them all as members of one caste, on the 
other hand there doe^ not appeaf to have been sufficient soli- 
darity among them to warrant their being termed a tribe as 
N. Subramaniya Iyer, following Bhattacharya, has done 
{Census of India, 1901, vol. xxvi. Travancore, p. 321), 
M. Sankara Menon however says (/. c, p. vi): “A number of 
tarwada (matriarchal family groups) related together hasiull the 
features of a regular clan , . . Tw^o or more clans having the 
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same social status are grouped into a fafhi "6r caste of later 
times, which has in its turn all the characterisgtics of astribe . . . 
Thus, the Nayar community is even to this day divided into 
tribes, which are again sub-divided into clans jmd families/’ 
The Nayars ma)* therefore be best described as simply a 
people. 

There are two forms of marriage among the Nayars ; the 
talikettu kalydnam obligatory only on females, and the sam- 
kandham. The former or ^a//-tying ceremony is compulsory 
on every girl before she attains maturity, though there is a 
tendency towards laxity in this respect now-a-days. The 
ceremony takes place every ten or twelve years, when all the 
girls down to the baby in the cradle must undergo it if they 
have not already done so. It is a formal affair, celebrated with 
complicated rites and much festivit}'. There may be a bride- 
groom or^d//-tier lor each girl, or he niuv be married to all the 
girls. He may b^of any age, but m the northern parts of the 
State and elsewhere a buy or bo)S are customary. On the 
fourth or fifth da) the wedding dress is torn to signify the dis- 
j solution of marriage, the tali may be removed then or later. 
In poor families the mother ties the tali in the neatest temple. 
iftHp fd//-tier, of whatever rank he may be, wishes to take the 
girl as his wife he is at liberty to do so with the consent of her 
parents, in which case he has to celebrate the sambandham by 
giving her presents of cloth. It is also understood that till the 
severing of the cloth on the fourth or fifth day he has the right 
to cohabit w ith her. Every conceivable designation has been 
applied to the ^d//-tying ceremony from a “ formal marriage ” 
to ‘'a ridiculous farce ”. N. S. Iyer {Census of India, 1901| 
Travancore pt. 1. p. 328) quotes Sir T. Muttuswami Iyer who 
describes it as ^Preligious ceremony “ to give the girl a marriage- 
able status ... A ceremony w^hich creates the tie of marriage 
only to be dissolved at its close suggests an intention rather to 
give the girl the merits of a religious ceremony than to generate 
the relation of husband and wife.” 

The second or real marriage, sambandham, good or aus- 
picious union (also knowm as dosham, good and evil), is 
invariably accompanied by gifts of a cloth and money and is 
a quiet affair with the minimum amount of ceremon;^* The 
propef spouse for a young man is the daughter of his maternal 
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uncle (cross-cousin marriage), “ The union is generally effected 
with mutual consent, but is terminable at the will of either 
party ” (M. S, Menon Z.c. p. 160). 

There cannot be intermarriage between descendants of any 
female ancestor. A man may not marry the sister of his 
deceased wife. Among the high class people marriage is 
hypergamous, but endogamous for the low castes. 

The Nayars are not only a matrilineal people, but they 
afford one of the most striking examples of that rare social 
condition, the matriarchate. We are probably safe in regard- 
ing this as a very ancient institution among the original Nagas, 
and in their case it was associated with another rare custom, 
polyandry. 

Polyandry seems usually to be related in Central Asia with 
poverty and unfavourable conditions of existence, but this can- 
not be a determining factor in Cochin. Various circumstances 
here appear to contribute to this custom. In the first place 
there is the rigid organisation of the taraicad which, at all 
events in former days, relegated the husband or consort to the 
position of a negligible outsider. Mr, Anantha Krishna Iyer 
says that according to the orthodox view “ the sambandham or 
pudamuri ceremony is not a marriage in the legal or sacramental 
sense of the term . . . The Nambuthiris do not look upon it as 
a marriage . . . The union may terminate at any time from 
wantonness, caprice or any other reason, and if the couple 
joined together by pudamuri were satisfied with one night of 
hymeneal bliss, there is no legal impediment to prevent sepa- 
rating without any formality on the following morning (p. 
35). ‘‘Further the person that begot a child in a maruma^ 
hhathayam [/. e, matrilineal] female was originally regarded 
as a casual visitor and the sexual relation depended for its 
continuance on mutual consent . , . As a matter of fact “ all or 
nearly all of the Nayars [now] cling to one w ife for life, and 
with them sambandham is the real marriage, de facto and dc 
jure. This is the real state of affairs in the States of Cochin 
and Travancoreas well as in British Malabar” p. 36). 

Although the custom appears to have died out except per- 
haps in a few out-of-the-way places, there is no doubt that 
true polyandry occurred among the Nayars. Hamilton says that 
the wpniea except those of high rank may marry up to tw^eh c 
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husl^ands at one time if they please, “ the husbands agree very 
well, for they cohabit with her in their turns, according to their 
priority of marriage, ten days, more or less, according as they 
can fix a term among themselves” (“Anew account of the 
East Indies ”, in Pinkerton, ColL of Voy. and Travels VIII. 
1811, p. 374). The husbands were not necessarily brothers 
though they probably usually were. They in their turn do not 
seem to have been limited in the number of terminable marri- 
ages which they could make. Dr. Rivers has pointed out 
similarities between the marriage institutions of the Nayars and 
Todas (The Todas, 1906, p. 699). Evidently in olden da 3 'S 
there was a system of more or less temporary marriage which 
was at the same time polyandric and polygynic, in other words 
it was a true polygam}', and this was the recognised method of 
increasing the membership of atanncad. Mr. Anantha Krishna 
Iyer points out (pp. 36, 38) that the old state of affairs has 
passed away and the people are virtual!}' monogamists, though 
there is still considerable diversity of opinion and practice. 


The perpetuation of the inconspicuous position of a hus- 
band was probably strengthened by the military organisation 
of the Nayars, It is not desirable from a military point of view^ 
that w'arriors should be cumbered with the cares of a wife and 
family. This was acted upon by Zulu chiefs and by the Masai, 
though the latter recognised the frailty of the flesh by allowing 
}'oung girls to live in the warriors’ kraals. Polyandry among 
the Nayars was also fostered by the power of a chieftain of 
selling to a man the rights of a husband over another man’s 
wdfe (p. 59), and especially by the teaching and practice of the 
Brahmans (p. 40). The Nambuthiri dominance threw on the 
subject classes aj^arge number of w ifeless males without any 
property of their own, but the Nayar social system was “ad- 
inirabh' suited to their peculiar circumstances and urgent needs” 
(M. S. Menon, 1. c. p, x), and they had every reason to conserve 
it as there is no restriction to the number of Nayar women with 
whom a man may be associated, 

M. Sankara Menon believes that, judging from what , still 
obtains among the non-Aryans of Malabar, Cochin andTravan- 
core, the people of Kerala, as the whole district w as called, were 
organise^d in tribes each led by a chief who tbbk possession of 
lands by clearipg waste ground, or by ej^eHing or enslaving 
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the owners, the land being afterwards distributed among clans 
or smaller groups which co-operated in the work of clearing or 
of conquest ; the tribes without landed estates obtained 
subsistence by different kinds of services to the rest. The 
government was in all probability in the hands of the karana- 
vans, or head men of families, there being no evidence of any 
monarchical constitution. 

There is hardly any doubt, Mr. Menon thinks, that at least 
in the first half of the fourth century B. C. Aryans invaded 
Kerala. These were the Nambuthiris (Nambutiris or Nambu- 
diris), who by temperament and training were quite a different 
kind of people from what their peace-loving, unobtrusive des- 
cendants have long since become. As Parasurama, their 
accredited leader, was the bitterest enem}' of the Kshatriyas 
it is improbable that members of the warrior caste accompanied 
him, therefore the Nambuthiris must have been fighting men 
and doubtless brought followers in their tram. The Aryans 
were first repelled by the Nagas or serpent people, who were 
probably the ancestors of the Nayars, but later they overcame 
them, and it is an interesting example of the irony of fate that 
there is a serpent grove in almost every compound or garden 
occupied by high caste Malayali Hindus, and snakes are fed 
and nursed in the house of the “Pdmbumekdt Nambfidri'’ 
(M.S. Menon, f. c. p. 25). F'inally came the time of social 
assimilation and national consolidation, but the abiding pre- 
dominance of the Nambuthiris in the community Was probably 
due as much to the occupation by force of arms as to their 
superior religion and civilisation. After the conquest they 
were settled by their leader in villages occupied by the indigen- 
ous agrarian peoples, who were subsequently classified as 
Sudras. To induce an idea of nationality the new-comers were 
prevailed upon by ParasurAma, among other things, to wear 
their tuft of hair in front instead of at the back of the head as 
in other parts of India. He also attempted with but partial 
success to assimilate to the Aryan system the many customs 
and practices which prevailed among the conquered. 

In order to maintain the continuous purity of blood and 
stability of their families and to prevent their becoming 
weakened by the multiplication of impoveri^ed branches, the 
rale is enforced that under or4inary circumstances only the 
eldest son of the 'Nambuthiris is allowed to marry and he must. 
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marry one , within the caste bttt outside his own femily or 
^otra. Marriage is prohibited within six degf^s wf^ the 
common ancestor is a male and within six or four d^rees when 
the ancestor is a female ; conjugal relationship between first 
cousins is seldom practised, but when it is allowed a man 
marries the daughter of his maternal uncle after taking a cere- 
monial bath to indicate that all relationship with his cousin 
has ceased. Very often the absence of a son to the eldest 
brother and the necessity of providing the girls with husbands 
lead a junior member to marry into the same caste as the elder 
brother’s wife, usually her sister. As a rule, however, the junior 
members enter into samhandham with young women of other 
castes below them up to the high caste Nayars. When a girl 
of vedic parentage, owing to poverty or other causes, is allowed 
to be married to a young man of the non-vedic class she loses 
her status. Polygyny is often indulged in partly to ensure 
having a son and partly to dispose of the superfluous number 
of girls. ‘‘ Two or three girls arc married to one man to avoid 
the payment of heavy sums which are required to get suitable 
bridegrooms” (|). 210). Polyandry and widow'-marriage are 
absolutely unknown among them. 

The relation between the Nambuthiris and the Nayars is a 
very interesting one and each community has been affected 
by the other. 

Another interesting community is that of the Mappillas who 
are described in the Census Report of 1871 as hybrid Muham- 
medans whose numbers are constantly increased by the 
conversion of the slave castes of Malabar, which conversion 
Mr. Logan says ‘‘has had a marked effect in freeing the slave 
caste in Malabar from their former burthens. By conversion a 
Cheruman obtains a distinct rise in the serial scale, and, if he 
is in consequence bullied or beaten, the whole Muhammedan 
community comes to his aid.” They too have adopted many 
Hindu customs, for instance a tdli is tied round the neck of a 
bride by her sister, and though in^ieritance is patrilineal in the 
Cochin State in North Malabar the MappSHas, like the local 
Nambuthiris, have adopted the matrilineal law of inheritance, 
“ Curiously enough,” Mr. Anantha Krishna Iyer informs ns, 
“ even aijiong those whose inheritance is fafrilineal wife 

seldom lives with her husband in his own ,Jhome, but ' on the 

\ 

\ 
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contrary the husband visits her as in a marumdkhathdyanu 
family.”' 

It is impossible to do justice in an Introduction to the 
mass of valuable information which Mr. Anantha Krishna Iyer 
has presented to his fellow-students, so I will content myself 
with a reference to the Black Jews. 

One of the most interesting features of the ethnology of 
Cochin is the community of Black Jews, concerning whom 
there has been much controversy. There is no doubt that Jews 
came in early times as settlers, possibly according to some from 
Yemen, and that they intermarried with the natives. Dr. Red- 
cliffe N. Salaman has recently shewn in a suggestive paper on 
“Heredity and the Jew” (Journal of Genetics, Vol. i. 1911, p* 
273) that contrary to current opinion those physical characters 
which though difficult to describe are generally recognised as 
“Jewish” are (in Mendelian terminology) recessive when Jews 
mate with European Gentiles, whereas Gentile physical cha- 
racters are dominant. Indeed so far as his observations go the 
Jew-Gentile hybrids conform to Mendel’s lav/, and they “.streng- 
then the yiew that complex as the origin of the Jew may be, 
close inbreeding for at least two thousand years has resulted 
in certain stable or homozygous combinations of factors which 
react in accordance with the laws of Mendel and which may 
explain the occurrence of the peculiar facial expression recog- 
nised as Jewish (7. c. p. 290). With regard to the Cochin Black 
Jews he says: “The Beni-Israel of India have been settled in 
India at any rate since 1400 of the present era, but tradition- 
ally from pre-exilic times. They are essentially a black people 
quite unlike the European Jew. They have always been look- 
ed down on by their white brethren in Incha and they have 
lived as the natives amongst whom they dwell, and with whom 
there is little doubt they have freely mixed. In the description 
of them given by Fischberg, he agrees that they are non- Jewish 
looking and dark skinned; he remarks, however, that every 
now and again a practically ordinary white skinned individual 
with Jewish features occurs amongst them. If, as is probable, 
the Jewish facial features are recessive to the native, then it is 
only what one should expect to find that the great majority of 
this isolated community are native-looking and that an occa- 
sional recessive should crop out from the mating* of two 
hytnrids” (I. c, p.286}. It is certain that race mixture has taken 
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jilace, and in the Jewish Enc}rclo|)aedia sirticle a very good 
account is given of how the ' Black community has be^ aug* 
mented by the addition of freed slaves belon^ng to the White 
Jew^, an.d. the conditions of admission are of 

absence of Levites amongst the Black Jews is almost certain 
proof that there can be but very little Jewish blood present. 
The tradition of Levite and Kohen exists in full strength to-day 
all over Europe, and there Is every reason to believe that it i§ 
absolutely well-founded and that no man calls himself Invite 
or Kohen, who cannot in reality make good the claim. No 
Levite or Kohen according to Jewish law, may marry a stranger, 
a proseij’te or the daughter of a proselyte, or a divorcee, 
the sect may therefore be regarded as of strictly Jewish des- 
cent. Its absence from the Black Jews is highly suggestive. 
The community of Black Jews is thus an interesting example 
of the persistence of social and religious customs long after 
they have ceased to have any racial signihcance. 

It does not appear from the account of Mr. Anantha 
Krishna Iyer that the Black Jews have any peculiar customs 
or ceremonies which are not characteristically Jewish, but 
M. Sankara Menon (Census of India, 1901, XX Cochin pt. 1. 
p. 67), says: “The Jews of all sections have adopted a few 
customs peculiar to Hindus. Before going to the Synagogue for 
marriage a Tali is tied round the bride’s neck by some near 
female relative of the bridegroom generally his sister”. The 
tube, or mezuzah on the doorpost can be seen in London, and 
together with the kissing of the finger is an old orthodox 
custom still common among the Polish Jews. 

The desire for sons, with which the custom of the Levirate 
among the Jew's js associated, is not confined to Hindus or 
Jews. It is not clear whether the Black Jews themselves 
admit that this desire “is an outcome of the idea that the spirit 
of the dead would be imade happy by h<Hnage received at the 
hands of the male descendants”. Letourneau {The Evolution 
of Marriage, p. 265) says: “For the Hebrews, a much more 
practical people than the Hindoos, the fevirate had only an 
earthly object that of keeping up the name or family of the 
deceased and all that belonged to it.” Tlie idea is tersely ex- 
pressed in Ruth iv. 5, “to raise up the ni^i^ of the dead upon- 
his inheritance.” Whatever may be the I significanoe of the 
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t yjiy fanattmng <^er peoples, its occurrence among the Jews was 
aotidue to th^ idpa<>f property in the widow but to the desire 
tae^blidhftte doceaa^ bro^ier’s name and prope^y and was 
ooaiy iftecessmy i£ the dec^ssed was childless. If the statepient 

bbe Jews ^presumably the Black' Jews) may be married be- 
^Metliey fcomeof age” implies that they may be married before 
jniberty, then we must regard this as a borrowing from Hin- 
ditism as there is no evidence* that such a thing occurs in any 
other Jewish community* The breaking of the glass is univer- 
sal at Jewish weddings and serves as a reminder in the midst 
of joy of the destruction of Jerusalem. Mr. Anantha Krishna 
Iyer has made a slip in speaking of the Kethubah as a 
commandment, it is merely a plain contract enjoining the 
husband to maintain the wife and mortgaging all his property 
as security for the return of her dowTy shoul^ she be left a 
widow. It is essentially a document for the protection of the 
w'ife. Another variation from accepted usage occurs in regard 
to divorce and is quite contrarj’ to the Talmudic and mediaeval 
Jewish practice. If the Black Jews look upon the Great 
Day of Atonement as commemorating a national calamity they 
are in error as it w’as observed before any such occurred. 

It is true that the Cochin Jews either Black or White have 
produced very little literature, but we can scarcely call 
individuals uneducated if they study Hebrew and can read 
and write the language though few may be able to read and 
write Malayalam. 

If the Cochin Jews max’ not eat any spac^ of fish they 
have gone far beyond the Mosaic food taboos, as “whatsoever 
hath fins and scales in the waters, in the seas, and in the 
rivers, them shall ye eat” (Leviticus xi. 9). . 

The accompanying illustrations also point to the forego- 
ing conclusions: the Black Jewa presetft few, if any, traces 
of Jewish blood, whereas in the photograph of White* Jews 
these are readily discernible. 

Students of Ethnology will warmly congratulate Mr. 
Anantfia Krishna Iyer on the comidetion of his inveltigations on 
the cuatoms and bdiiefs of the peoples of the State of Coclun, 
and ^ley also would like to mark their appreciation of the 
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liberality of the enlightened Haja and Government of ttie State 
for entrusting the Work tQ^soith able hands andloithe<ettteellMt 
manner in which it has been published. 


Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
January 25th, 1912. 


ALFRED C. HADDON.. 




CHAPTER 1. 
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THE SUDRAS OF COCHIN. 

A. THE HIGH CASTE SUDRAS (NAYARS), 

The Nayars are an interesting caste of people, forming a 
considerable portion of the population of the 
Cochin State ; they constitute the third and 
last of the honoured castes under the name of the pure “ Sud^ 
ras of Malay ala They were mostly nobles who engaged 
neither in handicraft, nor in commerce, nor in any other 
occupation but that of arms, which they always carried ; and 
no one could be called a Nayar who was not of noble lineage. 
They were in fact the magnates of the rulers of Kerala, and 
,exercised as much authority over their inferiors as their rulers 
did over them. They formed in ancient times a warlike race with 
military leaders and civil administrators of *all kinds. Very much 
influenced as they are by modern civilisation, their customs 
widely differ from those of other people, in marriage, family 
and soda! organizations, as also in maternal filiation. These 
customs, which are primitive, are being tenaciously retained by 
them ; and they are even now, as they have always been, a 
unique people w hose customs may appear peculiarly strange to 
foreigners, 

The w'ord Nayar, which is the honourific plural of 
Nayan, is derived from Nayaka, which means a leader of the 
people ; and the name, which in the widest’ sense at present 
includes a large number of ^ub-castes quite distinct from one 
another, may have been given by a class of Brahmans called the 
Nambuthiris ^ to the Nayars proper^ wh^ formed a military 
class in ancient times* Some consider it;ko be more correct 
to derive Nayars from (sn^es (S^snsJce^worshipping 

Nagas gr Sfcythian?). ,fco^ the worship of!^ Nafafoi. snake* 
which hasbeeathe 'chaaracteristic cuIt.of|^-GOi^unity. 

, See accoum of the * 
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According to Kerata Mahatmyam, the Nayars are said to 
be the descendants of the union of the junior 
niend>ei» of. fiolfenibuthiri families with the 
Devagandarva and Rakshasa women brought 
in by Parasurama from extra-terrestrial regions. The Kera- 
l<dpafti regards them as the descendants of the Sudras who 
accompaitiedfthe tubman immigrants from outside Kerala. 

Some consider that the Nayars came from Tibet where 
jrolyandry prevails, while others consider them to be a 
very early division of the Newars of Nepal. The mere exis- 
tence of polyandry in Tibet is not sufficient to sugg^t a racial 
identity, nor is the form of polyandry prevailing amongst the 
■Nayais the same as that found amongst the Tibetans; ' but 
i the maettlal rdstions, mode of inheritance and other customs, 
asweU asthe style of airchitectuce of Nepal, closely connect 
them with the Nayars, and go to show a common origin. ® 

Imtfae serpent worship of the Nayars, and also their matri- 
aidxal. customs,, csthers have found traces of a Scythian* origin. 
It is said that' the Dravidian- languages retain a more intimate 
connection with the Scythian or Turanean tongues. Philology 
also comes in to support this view., k i» said that Tamil and 
its cognate tongues were founded upon the ancient Asura or 
Diravidian speech;, and this is strongly cenAnned by the i^ct 
that the language of the Bcahuis, a tribe og. borders of Sind, 
has. been found to be closely allied to them. " The Brahuis' 
lai^nuge ”, says Dr,. Caldwell, “ enable* us to trace the Dravi- 
dtan race to the southern confines of Centra Asia, and’ diat 
this country was the home of the Nagas'to which race appa- 
rently belonged the founders of the Dravidian kingdoms. ” It 
may therefore be safely concluded that tlie Dravidtans ofSeuth 
India were of the same stock as the Nagas of the North; and 
to these tribes of Naga oslcniist» belonged the ori^naf- serpent 
worshipping. Nayaia.^ MmeDiraviffiBii Races, ” says 

F^edfich Ratz^l) ” fite ooiy^dli Tamil's,.Telugus, and Canarese 
of Southern I^dk, remoCee: kiadred: of the dhrk abotiginal 
P^ulation to whom) AifaBLppiiuladon brought the religion of 
Bfahma* a- high civil QSifto' muib of course the opportunity of 
exteoiMve iotenDixture;. * The seteothm <rf- thetenir is connected’ 

K The'BVOItttibO of1gkrri«at, I^etourneau, *0" 

ai C. r. OtdUMw, imge 158. * 
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its ttse in tbe sacred writit^ nl the old fndbns, srlMre'it 
is a^pfiedto the old Kdistriyas on the east ctftst of the Beccsm 
who had fallen to the rank of Siidras. As a rule, however, a!l 
are called Dravidians who are not Aryan or Semitic and speak 
a^utinative languages like Tamil. They are distinguished hy 
their dark colour, Mongolian features, and smooth hair. " The 
nucleus of the Tamil race wSs indeed, ” says Grant, “ devoted to 
the nomad life, thefondamental institution of Turaneati exis- 
tence, but the hypothesis of their close connection with the 
population of Tibet has not attained the rank of scientific 
certainty. ” * 

The passage, quoted above, supports the general consensus 
of opinion, that the Malayalam language is an offshoot of 
Tamil, and that the Nayars are the immigrants from the Tamil 
countrj’. 

It has always been a matter of controversy whether Ma- 
layalam is the mother, sister, or daughter of Tamil. The 
popular opinion seems to be, that it is the archaic form of 
Tamil before it became a written language, and this corres- 
ponds with the information derived from the Greek writers 
that the country was known by the name of Limurike, Ta* 
milike or Tamil country. ® 

Relying mainly on literary evidence', Mr. Kanakasabha 
Pillay has attributed a Mongolian origin to the whole Dravi- 
dian race of Tamils, among whom he includes the Nayars, but 
anthropometric results point otherwise, “ 

As has been seen, many distinguished authorities are un- 
animously agreed that the Nayars belong to the Dravidian 
race with no doubt a considerable admixture of Arv’an blood, 
but the date of their arrival in Malabar cannot be accurately 
determined. 

It is assumed by some writers that the Aryans were <x^n- 
querors who reduced Astiras (Dravidians) to slavery. What- 
ever might have been the fate of the aborigines, the Asuras 
were not subdued by the Aryans, and never became their serfs 
or dependants, but were converted gradutfiy to Aryan usages 
by a regular fusion. Bishop Caldwell sugborts this view and 

says, that the subjugation of the Dravidiws by the Aryans is 

■ • 

X. Races of Mankind, Vol. Ill, page 359, ) 

a. lisMiari:.aw«iidCii^m, a. 

a« The Tamils, eighteeti kundred^eals wo/ 
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not borne out either by any Sanskrit authority or Dravidiai 
traditions ; * but certain legends refer to conflicts between then 
and the Hindu oolonists of later times, and these are said t( 
have been led by Parasurama, and the Nagas from P^itaia whoir 
they found in possession of the covintry. ® The latter wer< 
not forced to divide the spoil with the Kshatriyas or warrion 
who elsewhere counterbalanced the power of the Brahmans, anc 
obliged them to keep up a continual struggle in which victon 
alternated \^ith defeat. These internecine dissensions gave thi 
indigenous element a chance to recover itself by degrees, an< 
Anally gave birth to a military aristocracy called the Nayars. ’’ 
The Nayars of ancient times formed the chief militia ii 
Cochin, Malabar and Travancore, and thei 
valour and other Aghting qualities evoked thi 
admiration of foreigners, and inspired evei 
the restless Portuguese poet Cameons, who described them ii 
the following apt lines : — ^ 

' Poliap the labhuping clans were named ; 

By the ppoud Nayaps the noble pank is claimed , 

The toils of oiiltupe and of art they scorn ; 

The shining faulc^ipn brandished in the right , 

Theip left arm wields the target in the fight. 

• One of the earliest accounts of the Nayars-is found in thi 
writings of Duarte Barbosa, who described them as men o 
noble descent, who had to be armed as knights by the king o 
lord with whom they lived, and who could not call themselve 
Nayars until they had been so equipped as to bear arms. The; 
were generally sent to school at the age of seven to learn al 
manner of athletic feats an4 to enable them to use thei 
weapons. * Their sinews and joints were so stretched am 
anointed with the oyle sesamus by skillful fellows callei 
“ Panicars, ” who were captains in war, that they became vef; 
light and nimbk ; and could “ wind and twine their bodies ' 
as if they had no bones. They cast themselves backward 
and forwards, high and low, to the astonishment of the be 
holders, and the delight in their weapon was so great that the; 

1 . Oramiriar of the Dravidian Languages, Introduction, page to; 

‘ 3. The Sun and the Serpent, page toy. 

3. Primitive Folk, page 107. * 

4. Adescriptioaof lhe Coasts of East Africa and Malabar b 
Duarte Barbosa, page laS — 
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persuaded themselves, that no nation could handle it with 
such skill and dexterity.^ Sudi trained young men became 
the -guards of some king or lord, and so faithful .and obedient 
were they, that they had no hesitation to die for him when 
required. They were the greatest and wcwst enemies of the 
Portuguese, and did a great deal of mischief to them by sea. 
Some of them had a naked rapier or cutlass in their right hand 
and a great target in their left, made of light wood some again 
were armed with bows and venomous arrows upon their 
shoulders ; and while moving about, they made a great noise 
by knocking the hilt of the rapier against the target in order that 
they might be heard. Others carried long pikes, some pecus 
with the match readil}' lighted, and had the best locks that could 
be found in all Europe. They knew how to use them, and the 
Portuguese had no advantage over them. Wherever they 
went, they carried their arms both by day and night.*^ 

‘‘ They went into battle almost naked, threw javelin with 
equal address backward and forward, and drew the bow with 
such skill that their second shaft often split the first. Their 
extraordinary agility made them the terror of every combat in 
forest or jungle. On the smallest provocation they prepared 
themselves for daath, and having done so, one would hold his 
ground against a hundred. Those attached to the person of 
the prince made it a point of honour not to survive him. ” ^ 
‘‘The military dress of the Nayaris a pair of short drawers 
and his peculiar weapon is an instrument 
with a thin but very broad blade hooked to- 
wards the edge like a bill-hook or gardener’s 
knife, and about the length of a Roman sword. The hooked 
instrument, the inseparable companion of the Nayar whenever 
he quits his dwelling on business, pleasure or for war, has no 
scabbard, and is usually grasped by the right hand as an 
ornamental appendage during the time of peace and used 
for destruction in war. When the Nayar employs his ‘musquet * 
or his bow, the weapon already described is fixed in an 
instant by means of a catch in the waist belt, with the flat 
part of the blade diagonally across his mck ; and it can be 
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<BiMWCiCi?rf: 8S qaieldly whenever he ^ceps ‘nausqnet’ 
imjAw w’OOflLiw $iings it aeixiss hie shc^iMers (or the purpose 
of eiidWw^io cleae encounte' with this terrible instrament.'’ * 

Cavalry was unknowji ; there was only infantry. The sol- 
diers wore a silk cloth wound round the head and carried 
sworda> fields, lances and bows. The king had an runhrella 
fpnned of the leaves of a tree and fixed on to the end of a cane, 
fear protection from the sun. There was no standard. When 
they were in battle, and one army was at a distance from the 
other, two ranges of a cross-bow, the king would ask the Brah- 
mans to go to the camp of the enemy and tell the knights to 
let one hundred of his men fight with the same number on his 
side, when both the parties would go to the central space to do 
so. The fighting continued even for three days, when blows 
were given on the head and at the legs. After the death of 
some men on either side, the survivors were directed to return 
to their capips. If any more fighting was desired, the same 
course was adopted. Sometimes the king rode on an elephant, 
and sometimes the Nayars carried him. The pay of a soldier 
was four catiini a month, and in time of war half a ducat. 

*nie Najftps whom the king received in his were 

nevef dismissed, however old they might be. They {deceived 
their pay and rations, and the king granted favotns tp wiKtso- 
ever had served him well. If, however, they were Ifi^ unpaid for 
some years, some four or five hundred of the aggrieved would 
rise up and go in a body to the palace^ word to the 

kif^ that they would go away dismissed, buittK he did not 
give them fo®d. The king would then bflf them |o have patience, 
pay them at once either the whole apeunt due to thetn or a 

of it with a propiise to pay the hfdftuce it an eariy date. 
The king generally satisfied them, coimidming it a disgrace 
that they should go away to serve uiuder fuxither ruler. Even 
in times of war they were pot to touch any peasant, 

or eat and driqk with hinj ii his house without pefial- 
ty. The king was bound to su^^Kiet the mt^herand family 
of any soldier who died in wm:^ ite also treated, at his own 
expense, any soldier who was wounded in battle. ^ 


I, Abbe DatoiaPs«^i««fIh4i*. 
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Thus did tfae> NayMvs' ii# % vfAkHt'saim d very 
imfioitaiit part m tb^ histoty ol’ IfeMi*' dtUSiig; agf». 

Their weapoi^ aad modes of tUSreafler midbirwent 

man^ chafes uadas tlw iRdilenee of die ^cArt«|pidM<«Mf dU 
D«t^ who nitrodooed wdM^a al'ms add tiodes hsto* thtf liRM 
existing ,art at war,< wbeft' also the Nayars pirov^ «{Ual to fAd 
occasion. Labourdanam, who distingni^ed luntseif m the' 
ming of the little town of"-Mahe; bore the brunt of ftl&ny' a 
Nayar onslaught, a3id had therefore opportunities of'forml^ a 
just estimate of their work. Major Munre, who was instrutnew*' 
tal in the storming of that little town in 1761, met the Nayar 
troops in the field, and thus described their mode of fightit^.' 

“ One may as weH look for the needle in a bottle of hay $s any 
of them in the day-time, they lurking behind the sand-banks 
and bushes, except when we are rtiarching towards the fcMt, 
when they appear like bees out in the month of June besidos 
which they point their guns well and fire them also. ” 
Buchanan, who under the orders of Lord Wellesley journeyed 
through Mysore, Malabar and Canara, spoke of them in tbs 
same strain. When Hyder Ah invaded Malabar, they com- 
mitted terrible havoc on the Mysoreans. “ The Nayars are 
the military class of Malabar, ” writes Gol. Wilkes, who was 
struck with their pluck and agility. “ They are perhaj^ not 
exceeded by any nation on earth in theirt high' spirit of inde- 
pendence, but like aU persons stimulated by that spirit >Vith- 
out the direction of discipline, their efforts at& uncertain, - 
capricious and desultory.” The last event in which they showed 
their military valour was in the rebellion of the P5xhee Raja of 
Kurumbranad. With the fall of the Portuguese and the Dlttch,' 
and the conquest and annexation of Malabar by the'English 
India Company, the Nayars have almost lost their warlike 
characteristics,- through successive generations of peace aiid- 
have now become attached to the land. Even writing: in 
C£q>tain Drury contrasts the Nayar’s effemuiate dispoaitidn- 
with the martial valour of his forCfathei'si He does not bear- 
transplantation. He now prefers a.qniet sndng in the Vetandab^ 
or a lounge under- a tree, chewing betel. |lnUke his- ailoeiiseii^- 
he is becoming more and more dem^tl^tedi Tfib- Nijpiir: 
population Has greatly kuMreased-and arl«[||e' ibajority ctf titMifia 
are not very affbeat^^^.aBtfaiaoag.tltese ^li||siad' 4ctei^bMWi<li^ 
is- n eit ieeabte f i 
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The Nayarsf, like other Malayali Hindus, are not love 

of towns, but generally live in detachi 

Habitations. t * 

houses, With large compounds and go< 
gardens. The strict customs of caste purity and impurity 
former .times made them desert places where thej'^ were li 
Ide to be polluted by the members of very low castes. Th 
generally select the site of a house either on the margin 
a fertile valley or ravine with bright green fi^s of rice 
front. The entrance to their compounds, which^are often son 
what raised off the ground by laterite or mud walls, is at sor 
little distance from the main house, and consists of a door 
the centre of a strong gate-way, which is the first that attrac 
One’s attention as the dwelling is approached. The gate is quail 
ly constructed, and the surroundings are exceptionally neat a 
tidy. It is also essential that a stair or a ladder should le 
up to it from the bank of a green level paddy flat, remi 
ding one of the days when security of life and l|(^i||>ei 
depended upon one’s own ability to laugh a seige 0,i6icor 
when a Nayar house was his castle, and when at the gate-w 
were posted retainers to keep watch and ward against enemi' 
Seats for them to rest on, right and left, both outside a 
inside, a solid quaintly carved door and lintel, a room abc 
approached by a ladder from inside, with windows, or ope 
ings whence shots were discharged on lawless intruders, and 
nally a thatched roof, complete the charactersticsof a gate hou 
Permission to build such a gate house was a rare privilege a 
had to be obtained from the rulers, but with a change in the e 
Order of things, this restriction has, like many others of the kir 
ceased to exist. The plan and other details of the structure 
a Nayar bouse are determined in strict conformity with t 
principles of the ancient Hindu science of architecture based 
astrology. A compound or garden is first selected and measut 
out into a square plot and is then divided into four parts 
imaginary lines running lengthwise and breadthwise throu 
thecentre or middle of it. Either the north-east ix south-W( 
portion is chosen for the sate of a house, the former being p 
ferred to the latter. The south-east corner is generally i 
apart as the' family burisd-ground. There are again spec 
spots selected for the well, tank, cow-shed, serpent grove a 
the family deity. The selection of the site for the house 
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partly guided by the influence of the monsoon. In regard to 
the serpent grove or religious shrine, a square plot just in 
the middle of the south-west portion is considered the most 
auspicious. A typical Nayar house is quadrangular, with an 
open space ( mittam) in the centre ; the western portion of it is 
the granary, while the rest of it is partitioned into rooms. The 
northern portion comprises the store-room and the kitchen at 
the western and the eastern extremities, with the dining room 
in the middle, while the western and eastern portions are kept 
as open halls for gatherings on important occasions. The 
house so constructed must face the rising sun — the east — and 
yet rather inconsistently it is called the patinjattupura or the 
western roof or building. The reason of this is that the patin- 
jattu muri — the central chamber or the honoured guest chamber 
in the house, sanctuary of the ancestors of its occupants — must 
be so placed as to admit of entrance through its doorway 
the sun's earliest rays. Behind one or more of the rooms above 
mentioned is a chaippit forming a kind of enclosed verandah 
r«)om. Another type most commonly met with consists of a 
portico serving as a reception-hall, the other portions of the 
building corresponding in details, more or less, with the quad- 
rangular edifice just described. The rigid adherence to the 
science of architecture is confined not onh' to the Nayars and 
other high caste-rnen, but also to the geiierality of the Native 
Christians and Mahomedans who, before construction, always 
consult some expert in the choice of a proper site and the 
formation of a ground plan of the house. Misfortunes or even 
calamities are often attributed to the violation of these prin- 
ciples, and very often a newly built house is either altered to 
remedy the def(^ts or even pulled down. There arc again 
houses, w^here the two types are combined. The huts of the 
poor classes consist generally of one or two small, dark and 
ill- ventilated rooms with a kitchen at one end, and a veran- 
dah either in front or on all sides of the main building. 
With the increase of ix)pulation, and with the demand for 
more houses, the old notions and sastraio injunctions are be-* 
ing overlooked as a matter of necessity, and the old fashioned 
houses are displaced by those erected pn sound sanitary 
principles. The wood-work of the busings is solid and 
substantial, and is in some cases beautifulty carved. 'Hie walls 
are generally of laterite, brick or mud^ roofs which tilji 
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recently were thatched are now being tiled with tiles of 
European pattern manufactured either locally or in Mangalore. 
In these days of ccanparative peace and security of life und 
property from marauders and free-booters, the necessity for 
massive structures has ceased to exist, and, coupled with this, 
the improved notions of architecture, derived from an easy 
intercourse with more civilised centres, the rapid progress of 
education, and with it a better knowledge of, and regard for, 
sanitation and hygiene, have wrought remarkable changes in 
the construction of buildings, so that a better class of houses, 
well built, airy, and commodious, is displacing the old ones 
with their small, dark and ill-ventilated rooms. 

As part of the surroundings of the dwellings in the same 
compound, there are frequently seen a cattle shed, an excavated 
tank for bathing purposes, often full of fish and water lilies, a 
well so arranged as to admit of water being drawn directly from 
it to the kitchen, an out -house ( matam } for the Brahman 
travellers or visitors, and, lastly, a small edifice for the family 
deity. The gardens surrounding the houses are adorned with 
mango and jack trees, immense bananas, groves of cocoanut 
and areca palms and various kinds of flow ers. Thus, inmost 
places, their houses, which are occupied by fine types of 
humanity, (w'ell made men and shapely women), are situated 
beneath the grateful shade of magnificent avenues of trees. 

■Four hundred years ago, a Portuguese traveller, ■writing 
on the subject, remarks upon the Nayar houses as being scru- 
pulously clean and neat. Without any exaggeration it ma\’ 
be said that they are proverbially so, and the w'omen are either 
natitrally endowed with a taste, or are trained from early child- 
hood, to keep the houses and evetydhing therein neat and clean. 
Those of the richer and middle classes are in these days fur- 
nished with articles of European manufacture, and all their 
domestic utensils, for daily use, are made either of bell-metal, 
copper or brass, all well cleaned and washed early every morning. 

The furniture of the poorer classes is very simple ; a metal 
pot with a spout, a few metal plates and saucers, a few metal 
pans of different sizes, a spitoon of brass, a few mats, a knife, 
a cot or two, a betel box, and a few wooden bins for grains, are 
nearly all the requirements of a household in this respect. 

, “Rie honse itself is called by several names according to 
the occupMt’s caste, that of an ordinary Nayar being a veedu 
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or bhavamm, while the man in authbfUy dwells in an 
and the Raja in a kovilakam or kottamm. . *A separsite name 
for each tarawad or family is peculiar to tl^s doast. . 

There are some superstitious beliefs entertained by the Na- 
yars as well as"" other high caste-men, in the’selection of the site 
for a house and compound, the quality of the soil, the siti of the 
tank, well, cow-shed, and the edifice for the family deity; and 
as an account of these will he of some ethnographic interest^ 
it is given below^ : — 

The best site should abound with milky trees full of 
fruits and flowers ; its boundary^ should be of a quadrangular 
form, level and smooth wdth a sloping declivity towards the 
east, producing a hard sound with a stream running from 
left to right, of an agreeable odour, fertile, and of an Uniterm 
colour, containing a great quantity of soil, producing water 
w^hen dug to the height of a man’s arm raised above his head, 
and situated in a region of moderate temperature. The 
ground possessed of qualities directly opposite to those men- 
tioned above is the w^orst, and that which has a mixed nature 
is of the middling quality. ' 

The site to be avoided is described in a special manner as 
follow s : — That which has the form of a circle, or a semicircle, 
or containing three, five or six angles, or resembling a trident 
or shaped like the back of a fish, the back of an elephant, 
or a turtle, or the face of a cow, etc., situated opposite to any 
of the intermediate quarters abounding with human skulls, 
stones or worms, ant-hills, bones, slimy earth, decayed wood, 
coals, dilapidated wells, subterraneous pits, fragments of tiles, 
limestones, ashes, husks of corns and exposed to the wafted 
effluvia of curds, oil, honey, dead bodies, and fishes ; such a 
spot should be afbided on every account. 

In regard to colour and taste, ground with smell like that 
of ghee and wdth sw^eet taste is good for Brahmans ; that with 
the colour and smell of blood and with an astringent taste, for 
Kshatriyas ; that with yellow colour, smell of boiled rice and 
bitter taste, for Vaisyas ; and thai: with d^rk colour, smell of 
toddy and taste of cow-dung, for Sudras.. 

There is also a test for the selection (d a site by ligh^ng 
a lamp in a hole. A hole measuring cubit in dopth, 

i. Ramra^’t essay on the ai^hiteetureof the pp, 
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'liaving Ijeen well plastared with mud, a saucer of unbaked 
earth filled with ghee and four lighted wicks is placed therein, 
for testing the quality of the soil. If the wicks burn brightly 
in all four directions, the ground is fit for all the castes 
including Brahmans and other caste-men. If the wicks do 
not burn, it will not suit arty of the four castes. 

If the house is constructed by a person in the month of 
Medam (April-Ma\’) he gets disease ; in 

Auspioious times for i 

the construction of hou Edavam (May-Juiie) he gets mone}" and 
jewel; in Mithiinam (June-July) there will 
be death ; in Ashad or Karkadakani (July- August) he gets 
servants and jewels, but no beasts; in Chingam (August- 
September) friendship ; in Kanni (September-October) loss of 
friends; in Thulam (October-November) death of his wife; in 
Vrischigam (November-December) money and crops; in Dhanu 
• (December- January) he will become a devotee ; in Makaram 
(January- February) there will be fear from enemies and 
thieves, but the builder will know’ of profits from many direc- 
tions ; in Kumbham (February-March), danger of fires; in 
Meenam (March-Apnl) gold and sons. 

. The following astensms are auspicious for commencing a 
building : — ^.\sw’ini, Rohini, Mulam, the three Uttaras, Mriga- 
sirsha, Swathi, Hasta, Anuradha. All da}'s of the week, except 
Sunday and Tuesday, are auspicious. A house should be com- 
menced at auspicious moments known as muhurfas: Sveda, 
,Mitra, Mahendra, Gandharv’a, Rohini and also Raja Savitra. 
,The erection of the pillars should be performed at auspicious 
lagnasy moments w hen the sun and the moon are favourable ; 
other moments should be avoided. 

Building operations should not be commenced in the 
rainv season nor at the end of the third part 

Inauspicious times ri'-iir *1 

of the dark fortnight, and in the first and 
second part of the bright fortnight. Of the phases of the 
moon, the fourth, ninth, and fourteenth should be avoided. 
Tuesday is also to be omitted : for working on that day brings 
injury or bad luck. Days marked with dangers natural or any 
other, arising out of the earth, sky, or heavenly bodies "and 
other calamities, such as the death ot a friepd, and those made 
ominous by the influence of some planets are considered 
inauspicious* A well informed person should do his work 
j^hen the moon and the stars are favourable. 
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The construction of a house%>t^^tfc^ |^t Ir b^k of a Vishnu 
temple, on the right of a Siva or Dtirga temple, or by^ the right 
side of a Sastha temple, will cause calamities to the occupants ; 
but ’that on the opposite side will bring prosperity. 

Houses should not be constructed near temples, paddy flats, 
hermitages, the sea, hills, or cow-shed; if constructed near tem- 
ples, they should be lower in height than the religious edifices* 

Houses, constructed on a dry-land (paramba) with an ele- 
vation to the north-west, ^('ill last for eighteen years ; and if on 
an elevation towards the east, south and south-east,' a hundred 
years ; if, however, they are built on a ground with an elevation 
to the north-east, they will last for a thousand, if to the west> 
twelve years, and to the north, eight years. Houses built on 
grounds sloping to the north with athi (Ficus racemosa) near 
them, those sloping to the east with arayal (Ficus religiosa) 
growing thereon, those with an inclination to the west, with 
Peril (Ficus Indica) growing thereon, and grounds with if hi 
(Ficus Venosa) are fit for the occupation of the members of 
the four castes. 

The following trees, namel}', elanni (Mimusops Elangi) 
otperdi (Ficus Indica) growing on the eastern side of a house, 
athi (Ficus racemosa) or puli (Tamarindus Indica) on the 
southern side, ermya/ (Ficus religiosa), pala (Echites scholaris) 
or milk plant on the west, ndga tree (Trichosanthes an- 
guina) and ithi (Ficus Venosa) on the i\orth, will bring pros- 
perity to the occupants. Jack and mango trees cocoanut 
and areca palms may grow on all sides of a house. Arayal 
(Ficus religiosa) growing on the eastern side of a house 
will cause it to take fire, while perdl on the western side will 
give cause for fear from enemies. Athi on the northern side 
of the house will bring on abdominal complaints to the occu- 
pants. Ardyal\voWm^ near a house must be cut off, unless 
the distance between the house and the tree be twice the 
height of the latter. A cow-shed may be erected either to the 
east or the west of the main building ; and a similar one to the 
south of it for bullocks and buffaloes. There are certain cere- 
monies performed both at the commencement of construction 
and at its various stages, as well as before the occupation of a 
house, a detailed description of which will be found in the 
account of the Brahmans. ^ % 


I. Chandrika. 
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Caste assigns to each ii^bi^idual his profession or calling ; 

and when >o*lce the system is handed down 
*** from father to son» and from generation to 
generation, it is found impossible for* any 
person or his descendants to change for any other the condition 
of life which the law assigns to him. The most far-sighted 
^ and prudent men in ancient times probably found such an 
institution to. be the only means for maintaining a system of 
civilisation amongst a people endowed with the ])eculiar charac- 
teristics of the Hindus. 

The important principle which guided all ancient legis- 
lators was, that no man in the commonwealth should be left 
without work. At the same time, they knew that the people 
were indolent by nature. They were further aware of the fact 
that, unless every individual was duly provided with some work, 
for which he might be best fited, the social fabric must neces- 
sarily fall to pieces. The law-givers therefore established 
durable and inviolable rules for the different castes constituting 
the Hindu race, the violation of which brings divine dis- 
pleasure, and meets with severe punishment both in this world 
and in the world to come. 

It is some such guiding principle that is involved in the 
division of the Nayars into various sub-castes. In Kerala the 
' Brahmans seem to have been instrumental in the formation 
of castes to some extent ; for, it is found that some castes have 
to do services in temples to brahmans. Distinct professional 
grqups in the tribal organisations may have existed there be- 
fore the advent of these people, who probably found it easy to 
< make a ready adjustment of the social groups, and thought it 
advisable to assign to them well defined occupations. There- 
fore, the original institution of the caste system does not merit 
any serious condemnation. 

Some are of opiniem that it is not quite correct to say 
that the Nayars are a caste, audthat it would be better to call 
them a tribe, as Bhattacharya has done in his * Castes and 
Sects ’. I am however inclineci to think that the name is not 
quite appropriate, and that they do form a caste of people, 
known as Malayali Sudras. 

In regard to subdivisions, there is no uniformity. So 
numerous and varied are tSbyin Cochin, Malabar^ andiTravan- 
core, that titles” ofdtatinctii;^ that have been conferred upon 
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c^ain families from time to time aie be^ looked 'upon as eub- 
castes. JMimmayantf a Malayalam wmk of some authority, 
which gives an account of Makyali castes, limits the number 
of subdivisions to eighteen, fourteen of which belong to the 
high caste Sudras, the remaining four being of low caste 
Sudras. In the last Census Report of the Cochin State, the 
same number is kept up with slight modifications, to which 
I am not inclined to agree^. It is not possible at this stage 
to state the exact number of subdivisions, and the, following 
are those that have come under my personal investigation 
in the State : — 

1. Kiriyattil Nayars , — They form the highest of all the 
Nayar subdivisions in the Cochin State as well as south 
Malabar. The word kiriyattil or kiriyam is said to be 
derived from the Sanskrit, graham, which means a house. 
The derivation is doubtful. The members of this subdivision 
are believed to have been the descendants of the early Brahmans 
in their union with the Deva, Gandharva and Rakshasa women 
brought into Kerala by Parasurama, and their duty has been 
primarily to serve them. The members of the aristocratic classi 
who still bear the titles of Panikkar, Kurup, Kaimal, Kartha, 
Menon, and Menokki belong to this class; in this class are in- 
cluded the old ndduvdzhis, and desavdzhis — rulers of niids and 
desams — the military leaders, Pattola Mepons and other sthdnis 
or titled persons. Being superior to tHe members of other 
subdivisions, the Kiriyattil Nayars can cook for all others. 
The Nayars of this class are, according to current tradition, 
connected with the sixty-four families of Vellalas, whom Dr. 
Oppert has tried to identify with the Pallavas. 

2. lllattu Nayars , — They are known in Cochin and 
South Malabar ifSo as Sudra Nayars. They afe par excellence 
the attendants and retainers of the Nambuthiris. In many 
parts of the State and in Malabar, they jiave, by close 
contact with the Nambuthiris, fashioned many of their personal 
habits after the truly Brahmanical style, and are, on that ac- 
count, classed among the high class Nayars, Very seldom does 
a Nambuthiri woman go outside without being accompanied 
by a maid-servant or dasi belonging to this class^ and every 
woman i)f this class is her constant attendant and is indis- 
pensable for her various ceremonies. They: ar^,J[ uqfierstand, 
found very largely in Travancore also, where they form 
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the highest class. There are many who profess to belong to 
certain Nambuthiri illams, such as the Azhavancheri and other 
iUams. They are obliged to be strict vegetarians owing to their 
service in the Nambnthiri families. 

3. Swarupattil Mayors . — The members of this class ren- 
der services to the Kshatriyas. There are, it is said, three 
minor subdivisions, namely, Pindiydnmar, Patindluvittukar and 
Chitayans. The members of the first class serve as menials 
in the houses of Kshatriyas ; those of the second have to supply 
them with everything necessary for the performance of all kinds 
of ceremonies ; and those of the third serve them during pol- 
lution. They appear to correspond to the Chsirnavar and 
Sudras. Swarupattil Nayars or Swarupakkdr (from swarupam, 
princely house) are so called because of their service in prin- 
cely houses or Kshatriya families. They are next in rank to 
lUakkars. 

4. Agattu and Purattu Charna Nayars . — The Chdrna 
Nayars or Charnavar who are mostly immigrants from Malabar 
include the two subdivisions, Agattu Charnavar and Purattu 
Chdrnavar, “ inside and outside retainers, resiiectively. There 
are two explanations of the terms. According to one, the 
Purattu Charnavar are the armed retainers of the various 
chieftains, while the Agattu Charnavar are the jKirsonal and 
domestic servants. According to the other explanation, the 
distinction refers to their position at ydgams (sacrifices) at 
which it is said that various duties inside the ydgasala or 
sacrificial pandal are to be performed by the Agattu Chdrna 
Nayars, while the Purattu Ch^irna Nayars remain on guard out- 
side. In point of social precedence, the Purattu Chdrnavar are 
ranked superior to the Agattu Charnavar, probably because the 
latter do not belong to any of the fighting clans. A woman of 
the former may mate with a man of the latter, but not vice 
versa. Only the men of the two subdivisions may eat together, 
but the women may mate with men of their own clan or of any 
other or with a Nambuthiri. The men of this class form sam- 
bandhams in South Malabar with the Kiriyattil women. The 
caste-men affix the title of Nayar after their names. There are 
many of this class found in the State. 

5. MendkU and Pattdld ilfeno«.— Men of theJe castes 
serve as accountants in temples and in aristocratic families. 
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The above two subdivisions are 'mere' and the members 
belonging to them are not numerous in the State. 

Mdtdr , — The members of this subdivision act as 
drummers and musicians in temples and also render important 
services to Brahmans and Kshatriyas in their ceremonies. 

7. Pfidamangalam Nayars. — The members of this clan 
are engaged in escorting processions in temples. Some also 
act as sweepers in them. There are not, I am informed, very 
many in the State belonging to this subdivision. 

8. PallicMn Nayars. — These are palanquin-bearers of 
the Brahmans and Kshatriyas. 

9. Vattekdd Nayars. — They are the pressers of oil for 
use in temples. It has been remarked by some that the 
Vattekad Nayars are not always admitted to be true Nayars 
and that in some places they are called Vaniyans (oil 
mongers.) The subdivision is endogamous. There are two 
minor subdivisions, the members of which neither interdine 
nor intermarry. 

10. Chempuhotti Nayars, — These are the workers in 
copper for temples and Brahman houses. The following tradi- 
tion regarding them is interesting ; — 

“ Chempukottis or Chempottis (copper tappers) are cop- 
per-w’orkers whose traditional business is the rooting of the 
srikovil or inner shrine of the temple w^ith that metal. They 
are said to have originall}' formed part o^ the Kanimdlan or 
artisan communit}'. When the great temple of Talipararnba 
wais completed, it was purified on a scale of unprecedented 
grandeur, no less than thousand Brahmans being employed. 
What w^as their dismay wiien the ceremony w'as well forw^ard, 
to see a Chempukotti coming from the srikovil, where he 
had been putting the finishing touches to the roof ! This 
appeared to involve a re-commencement of the whole tedious 
and costly ritual ; and the Brahmans gave vent to their feelings 
of despair, when a vision from Heaven re-assured them. And 
thereafter Chem potties have been raised in the social scale, 
and are not regarded as a polluting caste.’* ^ 

1 1 . Otattu Nayars, — They are the tile and thatch ma- 
kers for temples and Brahman houses. 

12. Edacheri Nayars, — They are the leakers and sellers 

of dairy firoduce. ^ 

I, Malabar District Oasettcer, paga zao. v 
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13. Andurm Nayars . — These Nayars are the manufac- 
turers of earthenware for use in temples. 

14. Attikurmi Nayars. — They are the priests who offi- 
ciate at funeral ceremonies for all sub-castes above them. 

In respect of the fourteen subdivisions of the high caste 
Sudrnsy it must be said that the non-military classes, namely, 
the Otattu Nayars, Chempukotti, Anduran, Pallichan and 
Vattekad Naj^ars, have to be treated as an intermediate class of 
SudrnSf because there is neither interdining nor intermarriage 
between the members of these subdivisions and those treated 
as high caste Sudrns ; but they are classed among the high 
caste Sudnis on account of their services in temples, which 
give them the privilege to enter them and bathe in public tanks. 

Under the head of low caste Sudras are included four 
sub-castes, namely Tharakans, Velakkathalavans, Veluthedans, 
and Chali vans, who pollute other Nayars by touch, and who are 
on that account called low .caste Sudras. Pollution by 
touch appears to be the basis for the above classification, and 
on this principle, the three castes except the Tharakans are trea- 
ted as low caste Sudras ; for, their touch pollutes all castes above 
them. The Tharakans had been a trading class, but they 
have now taken to other professions. They are a Tamil class 
and are the least Mala\ ah to be brought on a level with the 
high caste Sudras, though in their customs they are almost 
like the latter. A similar process of assimilation has been and 
is still going on among some of the Tamil castes of the 
Chittur Taluk as well as elsewhere, by which the members 
of such castes are developing themselves into Nayars. 

The Nayars affix to their names one of the following titles, 
the origin and significance of which are 
given below : — 

1. Kart ha. — The word means a ‘ doer and appears to 
have been used as a title by some of the old Madura kings- 
The rulers of Cochin are said to have confirmed this title 
on some influential Nayar families, and made them petty chief* 
tains subject to their paramountcy. All the Karthds belong to 
the Illam division of the Nayar caste. Among the old families 
in the Cochin State still possessing this title are Ch^rdnellur 
ICartha near Ernakulam, Kddass^ri Kartha near Chdlakudi, 
and Kuzhupilli Kartha. • ^ 
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^2. Kaimal (from kai, hand, m^Agi^ower). — The Kai- 
mals were, according to tradition, the fighting masters 61 Cochin 
and Malabar. At one time, they were in charge of the royal trea- 
"sury, which by respected custom could not be visited by the 
Rajas themselves, except in the presence of the Kaimals, 
Neither could they says Barbosa, take anything out of it 
without a great necessity, and by the council of this person 
and certain others.” They were also the chieftains or rulers 
of certain localities, owing a kind of allegiance to the ruler of 
the State. Many of the Kaimal families are still in 
existence, such as the Koratti Kaimal, Cherukayil Kaimal and 
others. 

3. Kurup, — This is also a title attached to the names of 
many Naytir families and is also assumed by other castes. 
Some of them were military instructors (Kalari Kurups) in 
the old ro 3 ’al families of Cochin and in North Malabar. i 

4. Panikkar . — The word comes from paniy meaning work. 
The Panikkars originally kept kalaries (fencing or gymnastic 
schools with a sort of private chapel attached to it) in Cochin, 
Malabar and Travancore. They are spoken of b\' the Portuguese 
writers as the strength of the countr\'. They are no longer in 
charge of Icalans but are now engaged in other occupations. 
Some arc experts in sw ord pla\ . 

5. Nayar, — The Pathinayirathil (10.000) and Muppa- 
thinayirathil (30,000) Nayars who constitute the forty thou- 
sand belonged to the Kiriyam and Ch^rna castes. The title 
was generally conferred in Malabar by kings or feudal chiefs, 
but in the State it was mostly assumed b)^ the Sudras who 
had not received other titles. 

6. Menon. — The word is a contraction of above, 
and avan^ he, and<»*means a superior person. The title was 
given to many Najjar families or individuals by the rulers 
of Cochin, As soon as a person received this title, he was 
presented with an 61a (palmyra leaf) and an iron stjde for 
writing thereon. This is symbolical of the profession of 
an accountant. Even now, inCochinand British Malabar, each 
amsom or revenue village has a wTiter or an accountant who 
is called a M6n6n. The title of MenSkki means one who 
looks over ^or superintends, and is found|only in British 

I, Ethnographic appendices, page J3X. ^ 
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.Malabar, where it i§ a creation of the Zamorin. 

7. Asiin . — The word means a teacher. He is also a 
head-man {KarayhmU Asm), who has certain social functions 
in connection with the marriage and other ceremonies. 

8. Action . — The word means father. It is the title of 
the Palghat Rajas, the ministers of the Calicut and Cochin 
Rajas (Mingit Achan and P^liyat Achan), and also of several 
other old Nayar chiefs. 

9. Mamidtiyar . — This is the title of certain aristocratic 
families in the Chittur Taluk near Palghat. The word is 
derived from man, earth, and netiyavar, earners. 

Among the high caste Sudras marriage is hypergamous, 
while the low caste Sudras are endogamous. 

Marriage prohibitions ^ ^ . 

This is the general rule, though exceptions 
may sometimes be found. A Nayar is allowed to cohabit with 
a w^oman lower in the social scale than himself, but his 
w'omenkind are prohibited from exercising the same liberty. 
This is called the Anulomam and PrathUomanu Dr. Gundert 


derives Anulomam ’ from Ann with lomam romam * the hair, 
going with the hair or grain. So Prathilomam means going 
against the hair or grain. According to this usage, a Nayar 
woman, consorting with a man of the higher caste, follows 
the hair, purifies the blood, raises the progeny in social 
estimation. By cohabitation with a man of lower subdivi- 


sion, clan or caste, she is guilty of Prathilimam; and if the 
difference of caste were admittedly great, she would be turned 
out of her family to prevent the w^hole family being 
boycotted. * 


The rule of Anulomam and Prathilomam is everywhere 
observed with great strictness. In many cases, Nambuthiris, 
Emb rans, Pottis and Tamil Brahmans, Kshatriyas and 

1. Allianct^s between the peopk* of North Molobor an4 South Malabar teem to be extremely 
rare, it la partly becauae of ^ piinciple of Prathilomam and perhapa partly 
that the Najrar women canoot efoaa the Korapuxha which marks the boundury 
between the two Nor can m wonaen of the extreme north of North Malabar 
cross the river between it South Canara. The n*ason is said to bs thot the 
Kolatheri Roi* ^ commomM owing to the fear that waa entertained about 
Utdr being captumd and twiMt M wTvea by the Arabs. Similarly, dll about 
nfty years sgothe Nayar woMnfiom North Travancdreand Cochin were brohi* 
bited from going beyond Onpon southward These customs are being oyenooked 
by the educated members drills community and it may almost os said that 
the custom has begun to dio out. 

Further, in the extreme south of -South Malabar a high caste bride mates with a low 
cash* bndegroom on the PtmthHomam already explained. The husband cannot 
touch her without pollution, when she is engaged in taking meals. In the 
winie custom ia in lorce and they cannot be seen, 
^ taking mdals. With the spn^ad of 
education, oiRcial status, wealth, power, and innuence, many sf these time- 
honoured customs are faat disappearing. 
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Ambalav&sis form alliances but the 

latter and their children caitndt touch ‘^iheir husb$inds and 
fathers without polluting them. The children of this union 
belong to the mother’s family. In the clan system, 
descent was at first reckoned ift the female line ; consequently, 
uterine ties alone constituted kinship. The father was not re- 
garded as related even to his children, and not considered as a 
member of the family. In this system all the children bear the 
clan name, and the clan na'me becomes the test of blood rela- 
tionship. But the moment the descent is recognised through 
the male, the clan system breaks down. Among the Nayars 
the kinship is still reckoned through the female line. 

Marriage is endoganaous among the low caste Sudr&s. 
The following restrictions are however in force among all classes 
of Sudras. There cannot be intermarriages between the des- 
cendants of any female ancestor. It is strictly prohibited even 
in the case of two persons belonging to the same taravnd or 
family whose relationship cannot be traced to its origin, but 
IS only traditional. A man cannot marry the sister of his 
deceased wife. The custom is more changing. A man 
cannot marry from the family of his deceased w ife , but is 
now limited to the thdvazhi to which his wife belonged. 
Even this is now being overlooked. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SUDRAS OP COCHIN. 

:o: 

A. THE HIGH CASTE SUDRAS (NAYARS) 

( Cotttinued k 

According to Naj’ar ideas the most desirable bride for 
a young man is the daughter of his maternal uncle. 

There are two forms of marriage in vogue among the 
Navars, namelv, the Thdlikettii hahdnam 

Marnage customs. “ 

[tali tying ceremony), and the i>ambandham 
(the customaiy’ nuptial union of man and woman) , the first of 
which is performed for every girl before puberty, and the se« 
cond, the real adult marriage, is celebrated after she comes 
of age. The tali tying for every girl is compulsory be- 
fore she arrives at maturity, ’ and the omission or neglect of it 
will place her and her family under a ban ; for, it is considered 
a religious impurity for a girl to attain pubert}^ before the 
performance of this ceremony. There is however a tendenc\' 
for these restrictions to be overlooked now-a-days. 

In every taravdd or family, the ceremony is performed 
once in ten or twelve years, and all the girls down to the bab}' 
in the cradle, who have not already undergone this ceremony, 
are married in this fashion for the sake of economy. When, 
in a family, the tali tying ceremony has to be performed 
for a girl or a number of girls, the kdramvan or senior 
member thereof, at a meeting of the friends and relatives of 
the family, sends for the local astrologer, who after examining 
the horoscope or horoscopes of the girl or girls determines the 
auspicious hour for it as well as for certain subsidiary rites 

l. Ai a rule, the tali tying ceremony it performed before the girl attaint puberty, but tome* 
time! it it performed afterward!. In the latter oate, the girl it prohibit^ from 
entering templet during the period intervening between the attainment of puberty 
and the tali tying oeremony, 
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which precede or follow it. ^ Information 4$ then given to the 
relatives, and friends of the family regarding the perfor- 
mance of the ceremony on a certain date, when invitations are 
sent around to those that should attend the wedding. The 
ceremony then opens with a fixing of the post ^ for the erection 
of a pandal, which is tastefully decorated and in which the 
ceremony is performed. The male members of the village are 
invited and treated to a feast followed by the distribution of 
betel leaf, arecanuts and tobacco for chewing. * In the Cochin 
State, every time the ceremony is performed in a privileged 
family, orin one wishing to obtain privileges, a member thereof 
visits His Highness the Raja with presents (thirumulkazhcha), 
and requests his permission for the celebration. Similar 
presents are also made to the Nambuthiri jenmies by their 
tenants and others attached to the illams. It is interesting 
to note that certain privileges, such as sitting on grass mats, 
having a procession with an elephant, beating of drums, firing 
of pop-guns, W'orshipping of the Sun on a platform especially 
constructed, have otten to be obtained from the ruler of the 
State. ^ Then follows the Ashfamangalyam Vekkal (pro- 
cession to the marriage pandal to place the eight auspicious 
things, namely rice, ])addy, tender leaves of cocoanut trees, an j 
arrow', a looking glass, a well washed cloth, lighted fire, and a / 
small w^ooden box called cheppu) which is a formal beginning ’ 
of the ceremony, or if necessary, earlier still, and for which 
a Bndimani is invited. On the night previous to the cere- 
mony, the girl neatly dressed and adorned in her best 
is taken by her caste-women to a reserved spot in the 
house (Patinfv'fttu Iruttal, seating on the western side), 
where some ceremonies are gone through, and the Brah* 
mani or Pushpit\^ entertains the party with her songs, 
chiefly Piimnk, Soon after, the girl and the female members 
of the family, dressed in gay attire and decked with costly 
ornaments, come out in procession to the pandal where the 


The village astrologer is entitled to be formally invited. He makes certain predic- 
tions at the sight of the messenger about the resulti of the marriage. When 
he arrives at the gate of the house, he is formally reoeived» and he makes cer- 
tain other predictions from the movement of the Hams of a lamp as to the 
result, happv or otherwise, of the marriage. In the latter case, he suggests 
some remedies. 

For this also an auspicious hour is fixed by the astrologei^ , 

A few important members sit together and prepare a kind of list for the purchase 
of provisions for the feast and other expenses. J 
such privileges are permanently enjoyed by certain grlftocratic families, 
otfiain them on marnage occasions, 
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same formality is again gone through. The girl has to sit 
with her face veiled. After going round the pandal, three, five 
or seven times, a cutting of the jasmine placed in a brass 
vessel is carried by the Elayad or family priest, who, mounted 
on an elephant with it, and accompanied by a grand procession 
with the beating of drums, a display of fire-works, and 
the joyous shouts of men and women, goes to the nearest 
Bhagavathi or other temple, where the plant and the tdli 
(marriage badge) placed in a vessel are consecrated by the per- 
formance of a puja by the temple priest. The party then 
return home with it. The night previous to the ceremony is 
marked by a feast called Athazham. Next day, the girl who 
is again properly dressed and well adorned, is led to the 
reserved spot or the central chamber in which are placed a 
lighted brass lamp and a vessel full of rice. A short time be- 
fore the auspicious hour, she goes round the pandal or shed 
three times, and is led on by the Brnhmani to the worship of 
the Sun {Adithyane Thozheekal). In some cases this is done on 
the bare ground, and in others in a shed provided with a ceiling 
of plank previously erected for the occasion. After this the 
girl is seated in front of the shed and somewhat on its western 
side. The bridegroom or the uHi tier, who may be a Thiru- 
mulpad in the case of several girls, is invited and lodged in a 
house near the bride’s family, where he and his friends are 
treated to a feast called Ayal or Ayini Oontt. A short 
time before the auspicious hour, the bridegroom, armed with a 
sword and neatly dressed, starts in procession w ith his party to 
the bride’s house, where, at the gate, he is received by a few- 
male members with ashtamangalyam in their hands and seated 
conspicuously in the pandal. In some cases, there is a grand 
procession from the bride’s house to meet the bridegroom’s 
party. A male member of the family, either the maternal uncle 
or the brother of the bride, washes his feet, and brings the girl, 
who is already gaily dressed and bedecked with ornaments, 
into the pandal, round which she goes three times. She is then 
seated on his left side, and the girl’s father makes presents of 
cloths (manthrakodi) in which bride and bridegroom dress 
themselves, and after the usual distribution of gifts to 
Brahmans and the Elayad, the latter hands over ,the tdli 
made by the village goldsmith, at the lucky moment mentioned 
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by the Kaniydn or local astrologer, ##e^;^)ridogroom who 
with the sword on his lap ties it round the neck of the girl. 
She is then requi red to hold an arrow^jmd 
When several girisTavFIc^ the ceremony, a single , 

Thirumulpdd performs it or as many Thirumulpads as there 
are girls. The Thirumulpad gets one to eight rupees for 
each girl. As soon as the tali tying is over, certain for- 
malities indicative of the wife’s duties (giving the bridegroom 
betel to chew’, giving him a vessel of water to wash his 
feet and some fruits to eat, etc.), are gone 'through, and 
after this, the tdli tier is allowed to depart receiving his 
fee for the service rendered by hini. The account given 
above is that of the ceremony performed in the aristocra- 
tic families of the State. Among the Nayars in the northern 
parts of the State as well as in other places, the Kaniyan or the 
village astrologer examines the horoscope or horoscopes of the 
girl or girls and those of the boys of the families of their enan~ 

4 gansy selects the boy or hoys fit to tie the tdli and determines the 
auspiciqps hour, when information is also given to the kdra- 
navan of the boy’s families regarding the proposal and a formal 
request to thern to allow the boys to serve as bridegrooms. 
In the event of their willingness, preparation for the cere- 
mony begins at once. The rites and the order in which they 
are performed differ in different places, and in different sub- 
divisions of the same caste, but the general characteristics are 
the same throughout. In well-to-do families there is a tdli 
tier for each girl, w^hile in others, a young man is invited to 
tie the conjugal collar for one girl, and for others, the mother 
does it. The beating of drums, firing of pop-guns, the proces- 
sion with elephant, and the worship of the Sun by the girl on 
a raised platform ^re all dispensed with. The other formalities 
except the BrahmanVs song in some places are the .same as 
those described above. Added to the jollity of the occasion 
are the vociferous and joyous shouting of the parties of men 
arranged for the purpose, as also a peculiar sound produced by 
the women assembled there. 

The married couple are ta&en inside Ae house, and the 
ceremony is practically over. The Karay inmil Asdn, the head- 
man of the village, plays an important part in the ceremony. 
In a conspicuous part of the pandal he is pi:t>vided with a seat 
on a cot, on which are spread, a grass mat, bljpket a^d 
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a white cloth, one over the other. His permission is solicited 
for the performance of the ceremony, and, with his consent, 
the tali is tied. He is paid four, eight, sixteen, thirty-two or 
sixty-four (one puthan is equal to ten pies), according to 
the means of the family. He also gets some curry stuffs, betel 
leaves, arecanuts and tobacco. There is also at the time a 
grand distribution olpdn supdriy scented sandal paste, jasmine 
flowers to the women of the village and to the wives of the 
relatives assembled there. Then follow^s the feast to the 
guests assembled there, for which certain formalities are obser- 
ved, with regard to the seats arranged for them ; any violation 
of the social etiquette will result in the guests abruptly leaving 
the dining hall without partaking of any food. The w^omen of 
the family and their relatives are first served. The women o^ 
the sub-caste as well as those of the village return home after 
chewing betel. The men of the same sub-castes and others are 
next served, then others low*er in status to them, and lastly 
come in for their share the village barber and washerman. 
Provision is sometimes made to feed the members of the 
very low castes. In the meanwhile, what is knowm as Pakarcha 
(cooked rice, curries, sweets, etc., for the feasts) is sent to the 
families of relations. It must be said that the various 
preparations of the feast are boiled rice, vegetable curries, 
pdyasam (rice boiled in milk) and butter milk, and the 
grandness of the feast is judged by the quantity 
prepared for consumption, and other preparations are m propor- 
tion to it. The first day's ceremony and the feast thus come 
to an end. The ceremony how^ever lasts for the next three 
days, but there is nothing of importance on the second and the 
third days, except some dancing and music by maidens inside 
ih^patvdaL In some places, on the third day, the caste-men of 
the village are treated to a luncheon of rice and milk pudding 
and to varieties of amusements, such as the Kathakali and 
other performances. 

On the fourth day, the caste-men are again invited. The 
married couple bathe in the neighbouring tank or river holding 
each other’s hand, and are taken in procession to worship the 
deity in the village temple amidst the beating of tom-toms and 
merry shouts, after W'hich the party return home. The bride- 
groom and the bride are taken to the kitchen, which they are 
prohibited from entering during the first three days, and there 
they dine together. After this, they proceed to the pandal where 
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the wedding dress is torn and j^ven ^ Chithaycm which 
signifies the dissolution of marriage. In some |daces this takes 
place on the morning of the fifth day, and instead of cere* 
money the tdli tier is given a f^e of eigfht annas astd is dismissed 
with some presents, and in others the cloth is severed into two 
parts and each part given to the bridegroom and the bride 
separately in the presence of enangans and other friends. 
Throughout South Malabar, the severing of the cloth on the 
fourth day is indispensable and is part of the ceremony, while, 
in this State, it is said that the custom is nOt now in vogue. 
The marriage badge is not removed soon after the divorce, but 
is worn by the girl till the twenty-eighth day. Some remove 
it on the fourth or the fifth day, while others wear it for a week. 

In poor families, where this ceremony cannot be performed 
on a large scale, the girls are taken to the nearest temple, 
and the tiili is tied by the mother with neither feasting nor 
merriment. In some cases very poor people take their 
girls before the deity in the Trikkakkarappan temple and tie 
the tali, and verj' often do such people perform the ceremony 
on the Onam day in front of the clay image {Mahddevar) 
placed in their court -yard. 

Where the Thirumulpdd is the tdli tier, he goes through the 
ceremony for a number of girls, and on receipt of the fee 
for his service to each girl, he departs in peace. If the tdli 
tier, whether a Kshatri3-a or a young man of the ettangu, 
wishes to take her as his wife, he is* at liberty to do so 
with the consent of her parents ; and in that case he has to 
celebrate the sambandham by giving her presents of cloth. 

In South Malabar and the Cochin State, the general 
belief among the Nayars is, that the bridegroom has a right to 
marry her if he wills, and the severing of the cloth shows 
the dissolution of the marriage tie, which gives her the liberty 
to choose anybocTy else as her husband. It is also understood 
that, with the tying of the tdli, the virginity ceases, and he who 
brings or takes her to that stage has a right to cohabit with 
her, which he relinquishes on the fourth day of the T&liiettu 
kalydnam. Further, the woman observes a sort of pollution 
for fifteen days for the death of the man who tied the 
tali, which proves that he is her husband. In some parts she 
merely bathes, and even this has been of kte given up. 

The following is given to be the expl^titm of the cere- 
monial * — ^There is very little difference bwween the 
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Jtatydmm of the Naj'^rs and the marriage ceremony among 
. other Hindus. All available evidence unmistakably points to 
. the conclusion that the former is, in intention, if not in effect, 
the actual marriage ceremony of the Hindus. The ceremonials 
in the two cases differ very little; there is, however, 
one exception, namely, that in the case of Brahmans and 
others, vedic mantrams are recited, while the Nayars are 
compelled to substitute Brahmani pittu (song), which 
should be uttered in the Rig vedic swaram. Ever since the 
institution of this system of marriage in Kerala, these songs 
have been in existence, and they invoke the blessings of nu- 
merous children for the pair. It must also be noted 
that, among all Brahmans, the wedding ceremony is divided 
into two parts, namely, the first in which the cere- 
monials form the chief feature, known as betrothal, and 
the second, popularly known as consummation or the 
real marriage. In the case of Na}’ars and other marumah- 
kathdyam Hindus, the tali tying ceremony for a girl, which is 
performed before the first sign of menstruation, refers to the 
betrothal, and the sambandham to the real marriage. There 
is this important difference that, while the Brahmans perform 
the ceremony after the selection of a husband and postpone 
the union of the couple to a future date, the marumakkathdyam 
people perform the ceremony first and select the husband on the 
second occasion, i. e., when the girl is fit to be united to her 
' husband. Hence the bridegroom in the first ceremony acts the 
part of a vicarious husband. But when the husband is ready at 
hand, it is not unusual for the girl to be actually married on 
the occasion of tiili tying. The reason for this departure may 
have been due to the scarcity of suitable youi^ men in the old 
troublous times and the consequent difficulty of securing a 
proper husband for every girl before puberty and the danger of 
girls being out-casted in default of it. Hence it is that the 
early legislators have devised this convenient plan to allow every 
girl to be married in a sense with the necessary religious cere- 
mony, and enable her to remain unmarried for life without 
being subject to excommunteation from caste. This view is 
supported by the fact, that the Nayars were, till towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, a fighting race and that there 
was a great loss of jives in the wars with neighbouring princi- 
palities and tribes. As in other matters the letter of the law has 
’ been closely followed, without a corresponding adherence to 
-its spirit. 
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The Brahmanical explaiu^oA, ^i^i|gl%a!paUy iaadeqaate, 
is, that marriage is a scat oi sacrement ef which eviery m^en 
must partake in order that she may cleanse her own bdng 
from the taint of original sin, accomplish the salvaticai of her 
father and her ancestors, and bring forth a son to carry on the 
domestic worship (Sacra privata) of her husband’s family. 
The Brahmans who observed this either imposed this principle 
on the Nayars, or the Nayars borrowed it from them in the 
belief that it would lead to social distinction. , 


Looking on this form of marriage in use, they are not 
regarded as constituting a religious ceremony or a samskara 
or sacrement in the Hindu or European sense of the word. 
“There is no officiating priest in attendance, there is no formu- 
la to be repeated, there is no vedic, purattic or religious chant 
or exhortation, and there is no formal benediction. The essen- 
tial elements of a Brahmanical marriage, viz., taking the bride 
by the hand or Panigrahanam, the walking of seven steps 
or Saptapati, and the hdmam or sacrihce to the fire, are not to 
be found among its details. Therefore the marriage customs 
among marumakkathdyam Hindus have no connection with 
their religious observances such as exists under ordinary Hindu 
law though several of the details bear a resemblance to a 
portion of the marriage ritual of the Nambutiris.” ^ 

The Thirffndukuli is a celebration when a girl reaches 
the age of maturity. When a girl comes of 
age, she is lodged in a separate room where 
a lamp is lit and a brass pot with a bunch 
of cocoanut flowers is kept. She has to keep with her 1 
a circular plate of brass with a handle, called vdlkanmti, f 
literally a looking glass with a handle. The event is pro- ' 
claimed by a Kurava (shouts of joy by women). The women 
of the neighboui^g families, and those of friends and relations 
visit her, and some of them make presents of cloths. On 
the third day, the villagers, friends and relatives are treated 
to a luncheon of rice and milk pudding. Early in the morning 
of the fourth day, the Manndns or V6lans (washermen) appear. 
The girl is anointed with oil, and the tend® leaves of the cocoa- 
nut palm are tied round the head and loins- In the company of 
maidens she leaves the room and the V^lans entertain the 
party, who soon move on in procession to|i neighbouring tank 
where she wears the doth washed by t# washerman. TIten 

1. MftlAbar MArri«|« Commiftton Repob, page 87. 
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she bathes with her fyiends. The same party return home 
in’ |>rocessioQ, ' when the Brdhtnani entertains the party with 
•her music. In the afternoon, the girl is seated in a pandal 
• put up in front of the ; house, where the V61ans continue the 
.songs, which are Puranic, and the assembled guests who are 
chi^y the wcmien of the village as also those of their friends and 
relatives present the washerman, each with a piece of cloth. They 
are entertained at a sumptuous feast held that day ; after which 
the assembled party break up, taking leave of the host. In 
some places, the girl is taken to a separate house on the 
fourth day for the bath ; whence she returns to her house in 
.^.procession together with the beating of drum and joyous shouts. 
In the northern parts of the State, the V^lan’s songs are at 
night, and the performance of the ceremony is compulsory 
on the fourth day, In the southern Taluks it is often put off to a 
convenient day, before the completion of which, the girl is 
prohibited from entering into the kitchen or going to the temple 
for worship. 

The second or real marriage is the Sambandham (the 

^ ^ customary union of man and woman), which 

oftntDftndnftm. • « ••• • « 

is the principal word denoting the conjugal 
relations among the Nayars. It is said that there are seven 
forms of this marriage prevailing in Malabar, of which only 
two or three are in vogue in the State. The customs con- 
nected with each of the latter differ,^ different places: 
nevertheless the main features are the san^ all over. The best 
form of Sambandham among the Nayars is that between the 
daughter of a maternal uncle and his nephew ; but, as a rule 
they enjoy very much greater freedom of choice than other 
classes of people. The parents or friends of the bride or bride- 
groom make the proposal, and the wishes of the karanavans of 
the two families are invariably consulted after the examination 
and agreement of their horoscopes. If the parties agree, an 
auspicious day is fixed in consultation with the astrologer. A 
few of the caste-men of the village and the friends of the bride- 
groom meet together in his house, and they all go in a sort of 
procession to the bride’s house where they are properly, wel- 
comed and seated iii a conspicuous part of the house. A 
portion of the Ram&yanam or otiier sacred book, referring to 
marriage and the happy conjugal life attending it, is then read 
by- the As4n or village sdwol master. Some music is also 
provided for the entertainment - of the assemMed guests who 
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are treated to a sumptuous dinrM», &'d at^^feesctispicious Iwur the 
bridegroom and his party proceed to a conspicuous part of the 
house, where a seat is specially provided for him. On either side 
of the seat and a little in front of it, are placed two lighted lamps. 
There the bridegroom and the bride make obeisance to the 
kdranavam and other elderly men present there, distribute 
presents of money to the Brahmans who pronounce their bene- 
diction upon the conjugal .pair. The bridegroom or his 
kdranavam in the northern parts of the State give her the 
wedding dress in which she is dressed. The ' bride is then 
ushered in, either by her mother or by an elderly member of 
the family when cloths are given to the bride by the bride- 
groom. In some places the bridegroom and his party chew 
betel leaf and nut, while they chat with the women. After a 
while, the party begins to break up, one by one, wishing the 
couple all happiness, and the women, departing one by one, 
leaving the couple alone, one of them closing the door from 
outside. About daybreak, next morning, the bridegroom de- 
parts from the house, leaving under the pillow a sum of money 
according to his means. The sambandham is now com- 
plete. The woman resides in her family, and her husband 
visits her there. A few days after this, the bridegroom’s mother 
or some senior woman of his family sends some cloths including 
pd/ou mundus (superior cloths) and thortha mundus (towels) 
and also some gingelly oil for her use during the next six 
months. Every six months, she does the same, and on the 
festivals of Oiiam, Vislui and Thiruvdthira she is given a little 
money, arecanut, betel, tobacco and banana. Before long 
the women of the bridegroom’s family express their wish to 
see her, and have her brought to their family by a few women 
of the former. She stays there for a few days and is sent 
back to her own house with presents of ornaments and clothes 
from senior women of the house. After this she is at liberty to 
visit her husband’s house on any day, auspicious or inauspicious. 

In the Chittur and Talapilly Taluks of the State as also 
in the Palghat Taluk of South Malabar, this form of marriage 
is called Kidakkdra or Kidakka kalymam (the bed chamber 
ceremony). As part of this ceremony, a declaration is made 
by one of the bridegroom’s party to the sobior female of the 
bride’s house in the presence of the assem^d guests in the 
following terms;— “ Let this youth vis§ this damsd for 
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six and a Wfjly is given in the terms “ Be it so ”. 

the permission of the senior lady of the bride s faniily 
is a^ed and given to the bridegroom to visit the bride for a 
period of six months. . 

The young men of some aristocratic families who wish to 
perform sambandham have the brides brought to them on an 
auspicious day without any formal ceremony, and hence- 
forth look upon them as their wives. 

The union is generally effected with the mutual consent, 
but is terminable at the will of either party. Practically, a 
marriage thus effected is, in the majority of instances, found as 
happy and enduring as others more formal and ceremonial. 

The following is the account given by the late Mr. Chandu 
Menon of the ceremonies constituting the marriage among the 
Nayars of Malabar. It is quoted here, because it is a typical 
description which covers all forms of the union : — 

*‘Sambandham is the principal Malayalam word as vivAham 
is in Sanskrit. Whatever may be the sambandhams of the 
marumakkathAyam Nayars, there can be no doubt that the 
idea which the word conveys to a Malayali is the same as the 
word vivAham. The generic term, sambandham, which, in South 
Malabar between Calicut and Nedunganad, and in Ponnani, 
Cochin, and parts of Travancore, is the old name to denote mar- 
riage includes — * 

1. Guna ddsham as used in South and North MalabEir. 

2. Pudamuri or its Sanskrit synonym for Vastraddnam 
used in South Malabar. 

3. Uzhamporukkuka, and VidAram Kairuga of North 
Malabar. 

4. The Kidakkora kalyAnam of Palghfd and part^ of 
Nedungandd. 

Pudamuri, VastradAnam, Vzhamporukkulca, Viddram 
Kiaruga are local expressions hardly Understood beyond the 
localities in which they are used, but there would hardly 
be a Malayali who would not r<^y understand what is meant 
by sambandham tkudanguka (to begin sambandham). The 
meaning of this phrase which means “ to marry ” is understood 
throughout the Keralam in the same way, and there cannot be 
any ainbiguity about it. 

It is thus found, that sambandham is the principal word 
denoting marriage among the marumahhathAyam Nayars. It 
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will also be found on a close |peli#'e4lpetltiati<m ^lacts^ 
that the principal features of this samkmdham i^ehiony all 
over Keralam, are, in the main,- the same. tAs '^ere at« 
different local names denoting mafriage, so thwe may be found 
local variations in the performance of die ceremony. But the 
general features are more or less the same. For instance, th^ 
examination, prior to the betrotM, of the horcscopes of the 
bride and bridegroom to ascertain whether the stars agree 
astrologically, the appointment of an auspicious day for the 
celebration of the ceremony, the usual hours "at which the 
ceremony takes place, the presentation of the ddnam (gifts) 
to the Brahmans, the sumptuous banquet, the meeting of the 
bride and bridegroom, are the features which will invariably 
be found in all well conducted samhandhams in all parts of 
Keralam alike. But here I would beg to state, that I should 
not be understood as saying that each and every one of the 
formalities above referred to are gone through at all sam* 
band hams among respectable Nayars, and I would further say, 
that they ought to be gone through at every sambandham, if 
the parties wish to marry according to the custom of the 
country. I would now brief!}’ refer to the local variations 
to be found in the ceremony of sambandham, with the 
particular incident attached to certain forms of samban- 
dham in South Malabar. I shall describe the Pudamuri or 
Vastraddnam as celebrated in North Malabar, and show how 
the other forms of sambandham are related to it. I consider the 
Pudamuri form the most solemn and the most fashionable in 
North Malabar. The preliminary ceremony in owovy Pudamuri is 
the examination of the horoscopes of the bride and bridegroom 
by an astrologer. This takes place in the house of the bride 
in the presence of the relations of the bride and the bride* 
groom. The astrologer, after examination, writes down th® 
results of his calculation on a piece of palmyra leaf with his 
opinion as to the fitness or otherwise of the match, and hands it 
over to the bridegroom’s relations. If the horoscopes agree, a 
day is then and there fixed for the celebration of the marriage, 
This date is also written down on two pieces of cadjan, one of 
which is handed over to the bride’s k&ranavat^ and the other 
to the bridegroom’s relations. The astrolo|er and the bride* 
groom’s party are then feasted in the bride’s house, and the 
former also receives presents in the of money or 

cloth, arid this preliminary ceremony is inliferiably perfmmed 
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lit all Pudamnris ia Kortb Malabar. It is called Pudamttri 
koduhkal (giving pieces of cloth for dressing), and it is unknown 
in South Malabar. 

Some three or four days prior to the date fixed for the 
belebratioii of the Pudatnuri, the bridegroom visits his Tcaram- 
vans and eiders in caste to obtain formal leave to marry. 
The bridc^oom on such occasion presents his elders with betel 
and nut, and obtains their formal sanction to the wedding. On 
the day appointed, the bridegroom proceeds after sunset, to 
the house of the bride, accompanied by a number of his friends. 
He goes in procession, and is received at the gate of the house 
of the bride’s party, and is conducted with his friends, to seats 
provided in the tekk'mi or southern hall of the house. There 
the bridegroom distributes presents (danams) or money gifts 
to the Brahmans assembled. After this, the whole party is 
treated to a sumptuous banquet. It is now the time for the 
astrologer to appear and announce the auspicious hour fixed. 
He does it accordingly and receives his dues. The brid^room 
is then taken by one of his friends to the patinjattu or princi- 
pal room of the house. The bridegroom’s party has, of course, 
brought with them a quantity of new- cloths and betel leaves 
and nuts. The cloths are placed in the western room of 
the house in which all religious and other important house- 
hold ceremonies are usually performed. This room will be 
decorated and turned into a bed room for the occasion. 
There will be placed in the room a number of lighted lamps 
and ashtamangalyam which consists of ei^ articles symbolical 
of tnangalyam or marriage. These are rice, paddy, the tender 
leaves of cocoanut trees, an arrow, a looking-glass, a well- 
Vashed cloth, lighted fire and a small round wooden box called 
a cheppu made in a peculiar fashion. They will be found 
placed on the floor of the room aforesaid as the bridegroom 
enters it. The bridegroom with his best man enters the room 
through the western doOr atscompanied by the bride’s aunt or 
some other elderly lady of her family. The bride stands 
facing east with the ashtamangafyam and lits up lamps, ami the 
head and shoulders of the bride and bridegroom are touched, 
and the brid^oom immediately, leaves the room, as he has to 
perf<Mrm another duty. At the tekkini or southern hall, he now 
presents his elders and friends with cakes and betel leaves and 
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nuts, which are also given to all the p^i^ons 'assembled. at the 
place. After the departure df the guests, the brkl^ODm re» 
tires to the bed room with the bride. 

This is an unvarnished account of a Pudamufi. Next 
morning veetil kettu or aalharam ceremony follows, and the 
relations of the bridegroom take the bride to the husband’s 
house, where the bride’s party are treated to a grand feast ”. ' 

The sambandhatn or Ptfdamuri ceremony is not a mar- 
riage in the legal or sacramental sense of the 
term. The views of the members of the 
orthodox community in Malabar, who are the 
expounders of the existing customs, are of great ethnographic 
importance. It is said that the Nambuthiris consort with 
■Na)’ar females by sambandham, and precisely the same cere- 
mony is gone through whether the husband is a Nambuthiri or 
a Nayar. The Nambuthiris do not look upon it as a marriage. 
Where a Brahman is a bridegroom, he cannot eat with his Sudra 
wife, and is therefore unable to join with his wife in the 
wedding feast. There is no comparison of horoscopes. The 
aristocracy of the District of Malabar, the Rajas who are admit- 
tedly the heads of the Nayar caste, and.the Nambuthiris w'ho are 
the expounders of religion, opine, that chastity is not one of 
the duties prescribed for the Nayar community and sJokas 
(verses) are quoted to prove this. This view is not held in the 
Cochin State. 

In the Malabar Marriage Commission, one hundred and 
ninety-seven witnesses admitted the undoubted fact that cither 
party to the union may terminate it at any time from 
wantonness, caprice or any other reason, and that if the couple 
joined together by Pudamuri were satisfied with one night 
of hymeneal bliss, *there is no legal impediment to prevent their 
separating without any formality on the following morning. 
Ninety-one witnesses alleged some formality to be necessary, 
and that parties should not separate without the approval of 
their kdranavans or of their relatives or of their caste people. 
There was also a small minority Ctwenty-wie witnesses) who 
denied to the women the right of divorce which they accorded 
to man, assigning as their reason, that, un4fer the Hindu Law, 
no woman can be independent This min||ity would deprive 


t. Malabar Marriage CommiMion Report, pages 
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marttmakkathdyam of its one great merit, viz., that in sexual 
matters it places the man and the woman on terms of equality 
giving equal freedom to both. With practical unanimity, the 
witnesses admitted that the man may turn away the woman, 
and that under the marumakkathdyam law, he is in no way 
responsible for the maintenance of the children whom he has 
begotten upon her. Further, the person that begot a child in 
a marumaMtathdyam female was originally regarded as a 
casual visitor and the sexual relation depended for his con- 
tinuance on mutual consent.* 

The views expressed above are those of the landed aristo- 
cracy, and the rulers who were admittedly of the Nayar caste, 
as also those of the somewhat selfish class of the Nambuthiris, 
of Malabar, who, to gratify their selfish ends, quote chapter 
and verse of their own creation in support of the existing 
custom and teachings, which the Nayars of these days will 
never submit to. All or nearly all of them cling to one wife 
for life, and with them sambandham is the real marriage, 
de facto and de jure. This is the real state of affairs in the 
States of Cochin and Travancore as well as in British Malabar. 
The present and growing tendency in all cases, in which, 
a man, whether a Nambuthiri or aNayar, consorts with a Nayar 
woman, is to look upon her as the true wife, and the children 
of such unions are looked uiwn as theirs and duly provided for, 
so far as their means permit. The statement is to a certain 
extent confirmed by Mr. Logan, who was the Collector 
of Malabar for many years and thus had ample opjwr- 
tunities of knowing a great deal of Malabar and its people. He 
says, “ this part of Malabar has, in the hands of unenquiring 
commentators, brought much undeserved obloquy on the mora- 
lity of the people. The fact, at any rate, of recent years, is 
that, although the theorj' of the law san<itions freedom in these 
relations, conjugal fidelity is very general. Nowhere is the 
marriage tie, albeit, informal, more rigidly observed or respected; 
nowhere is it more jealously guarded or its neglect more sava- 
gely avenged. Their very looseness of the law makes the indi- 
vidual observances closer, for people have been watchful over 
the things they are most liable to lose. The absence of a 'cere- 
monial has encouraged the popular impression, but a ceremonial, 
l. Malalwr Marriage Commiaeion Report, pages |jl to 44. 
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women are as chaste and faithful as tliek neig|ibours, just as 
they are as modest as their neighbours, althot^h their national 
costume does not include some of the details required by 
conventional notions of modesty.” ‘ Nevertheless, the existing 
state of things in the community does not quite satisfy the 
sentiments of the educated public. There was a loud 
crj' for reform and legislation in British Malabar. The 
Madras Government appointed a commission,'which, jifter its 
protracted labours, enacted a permissive law, Act IV of 1896. 
The main provisions of the Bill are, that, when a sarnttan- 
dham has been registered, it shall have the incidence of a legal 
marriage ; that is to say, the wife and children shall be entitled 
to maintenance by the husband or father respectively and to 
succeed to half his self-acquired property if he dies intestate, 
while the parties to such a sambandhatn cannot register a 
second one during its continuance. The law does not extend 
to this State. The fewness of the number of marriage regis* 
trations shows how little the Nayars, as a community, have 
availed themselves of it. The principal objections urged against 
it are : (1) that it ignores caste and customary restrictions on 
marriage and thereby interferes with caste ; (2) that it s«nc- 
tions what according to social usage is deemed to be 
incestuous marriage ; (3) that marriage before the Registrar 
is obnoxious to the people, and that no one has any 
scruples about going through the customary form ; (4) that 
the provisions relating to divorce are ill-adapted to the present 
state of society in Malabar, and that revelations of conjugal 
infidelity in public courts are the most repulsive to the people ; 
(5) that the provisions relating to the giving of the whole of 
the self-acquired *^roperty to wives and children amount to 
violent interference with the customary law. The following 
extract from Moore’s Malabar Law and Customs is well worth 
the perusal — 

From the date on which the Act in Malabar .came into 
force up to 31st March 1910, one hundred atrmbandAams have 
been registered. “In his last report of the working of the Act, 
the Registrar-General states, that the miysiber of notices of 

I. Ugan't Manaiil of Malabar, Vol. I. pajs 136. ' 

a. Malfibftr Marnage Commiraion |?«fe ag. 
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ialraiiicMis to register sambandhams was thirty-six in 1896—97, 
twenty-four in 1897 — 98 and only fourteen in 1898 — 99. ” He 
accounts for the failing off as follows : — 

The mass of the people continues to regard the marriage 
law with aversion and suspicion, and even the educated mem- 
bers oi the community who are in favour of the measure, shrink 
from taking advantage of it from fear of offending the elderly 
mmbers of their tomtodds, and all the powerful Nambuthiris 
i^d other great landlords. The Registrar of Calicut also points 
out, that the power conferred by the marriage law, to make 
provision for one’s own wife and children, has hitherto acted as 
some inducement to persons to register their sambandhams, 
but as Act V of 1898 (Madras) which came into force from 2nd 
September 1898, enables the followers of the marumakkathdyam 
law to attain this object without registering their samban- 
dhams, and “unnecessarily curtailing their liberty of action, and 
risking the chances of divorce proceedings, ’’ he thinks it 
unlikely that registration under the marriage law would 
increase in future. 

Among the Nayars of ancient times in Cochin, Malabar 
Poiywiry Travancore, there was polyandry’. In 

the report of the Malabar Marridge' Commis- 
sion, it is said, that there is evidence to show that jt stiU 
lingers in Fonnani and Walluvanad Taluks, especislj^ on 
the Cochin border of the former Taluk.* Apart from its 
existence in former times, it may be said that nowhere in 
these States is the custom still found to linger, no admitted 
instance of it has come to my notice in the course of my 
investigations into the customs and manners the castes in 
the various parts of the State. An account of these customs as 
it existed in ancient times, and the theories that have been 
advanced in respect of it are of some ethnographical impor- 
tance, and it may not be out of place here. 

The Nayars of ancient times were, in most cases, neither 
regularly married, nor did tbsy care much, when married, 
to support their wives and chihiren ; but their nephews (sons 
of sisters), who wctc their l^itimate heirs, were properly looked 
nfter. Nayar womifiti generally mated with Brahmans or 
Nayars, but never ,j^th pe ople of lower caste under .pain of 
I. Malabar Marrlafa CvtaadaHeti Rep^ fage Sj. 
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death. At ten or twelve ye«s ^ agit^'ol# girl, her tncMlifer 
begged some one of their rektions to many her, and th<y did so 
by tying a manage badge (tali), 'l^&^ the iMridegreom would 
leave her and go away without any consideration oi l»s new re* 
lationship. She might also remain with him if he wished it. 
If she was not inclined to do so, the mother would then go 
about seeking some one to take her daughter to live with him. 
If the girl happened to be pretty, three or four Nayars would 
agree to live with her, and the more lovers she had, the more 
highly was she esteemed. Each man had his appointed time 
from midday to the next day at the same hour, during which 
some signal was placed at the door so that the others might 
not enter. She was at liberty to dismiss whomsoever she 
disliked. The advantage of this system was, that a man, 
who had not the means to support a wife, might have only a 
share of the cost of the maintenance. Nevertheless, there 
was a difficulty in ascertaining the fathers of children, who 
generally lived with the mothers by whom they were brought 
up. The fathers, in such cases, were named by the mothers. 
It is said that the kings made this law in order that the 
Nayars might not abandon their service. According to this 
system, the fathers were not succeeded by their sons but by 
nephews (sons of sisters). The above is a summarised account 
from ‘ The Travels on the East coast of Africa and Malabar ’ 
by Duarte Barbosa, from those of Lodovico Varthema, as 
also from the voyage of Frankoy Pyrard, page 371, 

The orthodox view or rather the traditional account 

on<in erf th* r u aiiuiii ^ccording to the Keralamahatmyam,'^ is that 
•I poWdry. certain celestialdamsels were broughtfromthu 

world of Indra by Parasurama to satisfy the sexual cravings 
of the Kerala Brahmans ; and that at Vrishabhadri (Trichur), 
he pronounced his commandment to the Sdmanthan and 
Sudra castes to gratify the desires of the said Brahmans, 
ordering them to put off chastity and the doth which covered 
their breasts, and declaring that promiscuous intercourse with 
three or four men in common was devoid of the least taint oi 
sin. This is certainly a very convenient arrangement for the 
junior members of the Nambuthiri familieii to be relieved of 
{h'eTr~Ii!eTohg~ hadidorhood (Brambadksf^j^^) witiiout wy 

1. Malabar Marriage Commiasion Jlepert, page 
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re^nsibility to sup^rt their wives and children from their 
family property. Whether it was introduced by the Nambuthiris, 
it is ^fficult to believe ; and it is to be noted, that it was pre- 
^wUilg to a considerate extent in North Malabar, among whom 
and other low castes their influence was les^^han in South 
Malabar and the Cochin State. 

. The Smriti^ says, “the Sudras’ appointed path to Heaven 
is serving the Brahmans ”. “ The practice of Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, having sexual intercourse with the 
servile women is in accordance with the mstrus. If a Brahman 
wish to have sexual intercourse with a Sudra wife, the Sudra is 
bound to gratify the wish. A Sudra cannot be sure of the true 
parentage of his children ”. Again, before the Malabar Marriage 
Commission, the Zamorin Maharaja Bahadur, Ettan Thampu- 
ran Avergal, a learned Sanskrit scholar, Kolattfir Vdriar and 
other respectable witnessesunanimously deposed, that, in Kerala, 
a non-Brahman or marumakkathdyam woman need not be 
chaste, and she is not forbidden to consort with mpre than one 
man. To such teachings of the learned and influential leaders 
of the orthodox community, the Nayars of these days will no 
longer submit. 

Another important theory connects the practice with the 
military organisation of the Nayar community. Montaigue was 
evidently of opinion, that it was introduced, because the Nayar 
leaders looked upon an army of bachelors as the most 
effective instrument in war.® The subjection of the males of 
a whole race from the earliest youth to the decline of manhood 
must therefore have been the cause of the fugitive connection 
and promiscuous intercourse. 

European writers, such as Baron Avdniry, Meyr,Mc. Linan, 
and others, have arrived at the coaclu^on, that the system of 
inheritance now prevalent ajmong the Nayars must have origi- 
nated from a type of polj^ndry resembling free love. In 
ancient times, the rule was that the wife should remain in'' 
her own house and be visited her husband, and that the 
eldest female was at the head of the house, which was after- 
wards transferred to the eldest male. The part of man in the 
function of generation pass^ as of secondary importance or as 

1. ItaUbsr lianiagc Cffinmitsioa Report, pecc‘17. 
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impossible to determine. It wss iinde^ the"infiuence ^ the 
tangible fact of maternity, that the noticms of race, family and 
inheritance were elaborated and develdt>ed. Against t^ is 
the fact, that the jungle tribes and very low castes have a r^« 
lar system of marriage and a kind of paternal inheritance. 

Sir Henry Mayne maintains that the ori^n of society ia 
patriarchal lines, is that polyandry and kinship through females 
are of temporary duration, liible to be brought about at any 
stage in the progress of society by peculiar circumstances under 
which it may be placed. If this were true, the popular be- 
lief that Nambuthiris brought it about to accommodate their 
domestic habits is easily proved. 

Letourneau says that there is no warrant to consider this 
form of conjagal union as having been general, but that it is in 
exceptional form brought about by necessity in a good number 
of gross societies. This view to some extent is shared by 
Herbert Spencer who says that polyandry is one form of 
marital relations or arrangements independently originating 
in the earliest societies by successive limitations of pro- 
miscuity. Lastly, the opinion is unanimous that the 
Nayars and other marumakkatMyis are Dravidians and 
that polyandry' and its accompanying incidents prevailed in 
Southern India among the non-Aryan tribes. There is strong 
reason to think, that the UUi tying ceremony, the prohibition 
of sexual union outside the caste, and the doctrine of Anu~ 
lomam and Pathilomam were orginally introduced by Nambu- 
thiri Brahmans as restrictions on promiscuities. Thus, sodiiferent 
are the views of anthropologists on this subject, that it still 
remains an unsettled problem in the ethnology of Kerala. As 
has been already said, the custom of polyandry is dead. The 
women of the upi56r and middle classes are monogamous, 
and marriage in practice amply satisfies the definition of Lord 
Penzance in Hyde v. Hyde, namely," the voluntary union of one 
man and one woman to the exclusion of all other ”. 

There is nothing which prevents a man from entering into 

conjugal relations with mot^ then one woman 

poiyi«ny. ^ ^ nevertheless, itla|seldom practised, 

when a man feds happy and conteu^ with his own 

w^^erjjsddom has he any inclination to» wrm aambaniUiaM 

with another for the sake of novdty un%sfore^ by the 

<3t ■ 
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circumstances of Ws matrimonial life. If however he do so, 
his family and society will not recognise it as such, and no 
woman of any respectaUlity will enter into such an alliance. 

According to the customaiy rules of sanibandham, the 

relationship between husband and 
^_ou»t.on of conjugal j^^scs at the will and pleasure of 

either party ; but in practice, such dissolu- 
tion of marriage is of rare occurrence. The woman generally 
does not leave her husband, while the man may send her away 
whenever he chooses to do so. Marriage can be dissolved 
only with the consent of the karanavam or the other elders 
of the family. There are certain formalities to be observed 
in this connection, which vary in detail in different places, but 
some secret act indicating the intention of repudiation seems 
necessary before the divorce. In the event of the husband 
trying to effect a separation from his wife, he sends two or 
three respectable men to give intimation to the hiranavatt of 
the wife’s family setting forth his reason for so doing. If the 
wife wishes to terminate the samband/iam, she brings it to the 
notice of the Mranavan, and with his consent tells the hus?, 
band in the presence of her relatives the reasons for discarding 
him. In the northern parts of the State, especially in the 
Chittur Taluk, the prevailing custom is to send for.fhc hus- 
band and two of the fellow caste-men and to declare the 
reluctance of the woman to continue as wife, in the presence 
of these men. In some cases, instead of the formal declaration 
of the dissolution of marriage, certain conduct on the part of the 
parties is tantamount to such a declaration, such, for instance, 
as th$ failure by the husband or his family to send the usual 
presents to the family of the wife for Onam, Vishu And Thirii- 
vathira, the refusal of the wife’s people to accept them when 
sent, the failure to pay for wife’s sustenance attended with 
deliberate omission to visit her, the deliberate absence for 
three consecutive nights, with the consent of the elders' 
from her husban^i’s to<Mta. As a rule, no dissolution is 
allowed unless the cases for the same are enquired into and 
discussed by guardians and relations. Though a woman 
is free to marry and to dissolve the union, yet, as a rule, she 
never does so. The fear of soci^ disgrace and self interest 
stand in the way of a woman’s attempt -to separate from her 
husbaud. In Cochin as well as in South Malabar, the women 
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are allowed greater freedom in the ciiote^as well as fai the 
divorce of husbands (sambandko^edrans) , and die females in the 
family do not interfere in their freedom so long as k does not 
produce any domestic scandal. The orthodox view is that, as the 
woman is not independent, she seldom thinks of relinquishing 
the husband. Arbitrary- divorce is thus discoiiraged, and adul- 
tery is a grave social offence. A wife, who is disputatious, 
who steals her husband’s prr^rty, who favours another than 
her husband, who converses with strangers, who is gluttonous, 
who enters strange houses, should be put away' even though 
she may have born ten sons. Litigation between two families 
and disagreement betw een a husband and wife are also the causes. 
Social stigma follows the adulterer, and the adulteress loses her 
status in society. 

A Nayar woman has to observe certain ceremonies during 
her first pregnancy. First during and after 
the seventh month of pregnancy, she bathes 
and worships the deity in the temple every morning, and eats 
before her morning meal, a small quantity of butter, over which 
holy mantrams have been recited by the temple priest or by 
Nambuthiris. This is done generally till delivery. Pulikudi 
(tamarind juice drinking) is an indispensable ceremony per- 
formed for every pregnant woman, by the rich and poor alike, 
on an auspicious day, in the ninth month of pregnancy-. 
An auspicious day, nay, even the very hour, is fixed by the 
astrologer. The ceremony opens by the planting of a twig of 
the ambdzha tree (Spondias mangifera) on the morning of the 
day of the ceremony in the inner court-y-ard (mdumitfam) cr 
the northern wing of the house. At the appointed hour 
{inuhurtam), the pregnant woman, after having been bathed 
and properly attired, is conducted to the northern block 
of the house (vdtikkini) where she is seated facing east- 
wards. The Ammdyi or the uncle’s wife, whose presence 
on the occasion is essential, goes to the court-yard, and 
plucking a few leaves of the planted twig, squeezes a few 
drops of its juice into a cup. This she hands over to the 
brother, or uncle, if any, of the pregnant woman. It is neces- 
sary that the brother should wear a gold rin|( on his right hand 
ring-finger. Holding a country- knife in his 

left hand, with its point towards the n<mh, he pours the 
tamarind juice over his knife with his right |iand three tinier 
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Tlie juice dribbles down the knife into her mouth, and she drinks 
it. In the absence of a brother, some other near relation offi- 
ciates. After she has swallowed the tamarind juice, she is asked 
to pick one grain out of several packets of different grains 
placed before her. The grain in the packet is supposed to 
dedfue the sex of the child in her womb. The whole ceremo- 
ny is wound up by a sumptuous feast to all the relatives and 
friends of the family. The enangati's wife at the time pours oil 
over the head of the pregnant woman. If the oil flows on the 
left side, it predicts the birth of a female ; if on the right side, a 
male. 

When a Nayar woman is about to become a mother, she 
is placed in a reclining position on a low 
‘ wooden couch her back suppor- 

ted by a companion, generally an old woman. The kattodom 
is verj’ like, if not identical with, the couch on which the Nayar 
woman has her oil bath. The surface of it is sloping, the 
higher end being where the head is laid, and it is scooped out 
so as to suit the curvatures of the body lying flat. Lying on 
her back, the thighs are stretched wide apart. Very often 
she holds in each hand a rope suspended from the ceiling by 
^ay of support. The cbHd is received by a W'oman of the 
Imrber caste, who generally officiates as midwife, and in some 
places this duty is performed by a woman of the Vdlan caste. 
Pollution is observed for fifteen days, and on every day, the 
mother wears cloths, washed and presented her by Vanmthi (a 
w’omanofthe washerman caste). On the fifteenth day is the 
purificatory ceremony. As in the case of death pollution, a 
man of the Athikurussi clan sprinkles on the woman a liquid 
mixture of oil, and the five products of the cow (panchagavyam) 
with gingelly seeds. Then the woman dips herself in a tank 
or river or sits on the ground near the bank, and a maid servant 
pours on her head the water from a vessel as many as 
twenty-one times. This practice is not universal, though it 
certainly obtains in the State , ^nd in some palts > of South' 
Malabar and Travancore. 

* It may be noticed that, before the mother proceeds to 
purify berself, the new’ born baby Has also to undergo some 
rhe of purification. The baby is placed on the bare floor, and 
its father or uncle sprinkles a few drops of cold watet on it 
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and takes it in his hands. the temperament 

of the child is determined by that of the person idio thus 
sprinkles the water. All the members of the tcitnfSid ohserves 
pollution for fifteen days immed^tely after the dd^ery, during 
which period they are prohibited from entering temj^es and 
holy places. 


The twenty-seventh day after the childbirth or the firs^ 
recurring ' d|y of the star under which it way 
birth-day o«i*b«. jg important day, • on which thi 

kdranavan of the family gives to the child 
a spoonful or two of milk mixed with sugar and slices of plantain 
fruits reduced to a kind of pulp. Then he names the child 
calling it in the ear by name, three times. In some places the nam- 
ing ceremony takes place in the sixth month on the Choninu 
day, I. e., on the day of feeding. This is followed by a feast 
to all friends and relations, the expenses of which are met 
by the karanavan of the tarawad. The child is not fed on 
rice for some time after birth, the practice being to give it the ^ 
fldur of dried plantain boiled with jaggerj'. There is a particular 
variety of plantain known as kunmn used for this purpose. 
Well-to-do parents in these days give Mellin’s food. 
The staple food, which is rice, is given to the child for the 
first time, generally during the sixth month, and is, of course, 
attended witfilteome ceremony. Necessarily, the astrologer 
fixes the day, and at the auspicious hour, the child is bathed and 
adorned (which is the duty of the father), is brought and laid 
on a plank. A plantain leaf is spread in front of it, and a bright 
brass lamp is placed near. On the leaf are served a small 
quantity of cooked rice, generally a portion of the rice offered 
to some temple divinity, some tamarind, salt, chillies and sugar. 
Then the karanSvan or the father ceremoniously sits down 
facing the child. First he puts into the mouth of the child, a 
mixture of tamarind, chillies and salt, then some rice, and lastly 
a little sugar. Thenceforward, the ordinary food of thq 
child is rice. The ceremony is, in some ca^, preferably per- 
formed in some famous temple,' that at (^ruvayur being a 
favourite one for this purpose. A few anols is given to the 
priest, who gives a small quantity of the offered to the 
deity, with which the child is fed. 
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Tlie attnes of Nayai« f>resent great varieties and those 
most cranmonly met with are the following 


(») AmbllciMa 
JCmdiU' Menea 
IOmhmwi Menon 
Ittirairaracliaii 
iCmt^an 
Xoman Menon 
Xumara Menon 
Then^u Menon 
Kontiiu Ha^r 
Xi^^aran Nayar 

Krtannan 

Qovindan 

Oopalan 

Atnjruthan 

Sankaran 

Narayanan 

Madhavan , 

Sreedharan 

Raa^avan 

Neelacandhan 


Velayudhan 

{c) Names of females : 
Kiuyikavu 
Cbimllia 
Ichon 
Kotha 
Nangeli 
Ooli 
Cheeru 
Cheeronna 
Ichi 
Ittiri 
Mukami 
Oonni Maya 

(d) Kalyani 
Lakshmi 
Madhavi 
Rugmani 
Seetha 
Subhadra 


Narayani 
Dakshayant 
Xarthyayani 
Meenakshi 
Gowri 
Bhargavi 
Janaki 
Wrvathi 
Sreedevi 

(e) Pet names of males: 
Appu 

Appukuttan 

Kuttan 

Balan 

( {) Pet names of females: 
Nani f Narayani^ 
Mathu ^Madhavi) 
Kunju ( Kunjukiitti ) 
Eacheri fEaswari) 
Parukutti. 


The names of males given under (a) are those which appear 
to be caste names, probably given by the Nambuthiris, who are 


generally fond of these contracted and disguised appellations* 
The Nambuthiris say, that the Sudras were so ordained by Ma- 
nu as not to be called by fair names. They were the landlords 


and priests, and the Nayarshad to do servile work for them. 
They thouf^tthat they ought to keep the Sudras incomplete 
i gn orance, and could not endure to hear them talking distinct- 
ly in their presence. On one occasion, it is said that when a 
Sudra servant uttered the words “ SM/ytr (sun’s rays),” 
his master was so displeased, that he closed his ears, for he could 
not bear to hear a servile fellow using so elegant a phrase from 


Sanriurit. On another occasion, when a Brahman overheard a 


Sudra uttering the w'ords ahimsa paramo dharma (the highest 
of all duties is not to injure anybody), he said to himself," what 
a pity it is, that a Sudra should be able to quote a vedic ex- 
pjression ! ”. Their influence in these and other matters began 
gradually to diminish after the time of the great Malayalam 
peot, Thunjathu Ramanujan. The names of the caste-men 
given under (b) are chiefly the various designations of Krishna, 
Rama and Siva, all of whom are worshipped with equal rever- 
ence. Some think that the Nayars are chiefly the worshippers of 
Vishnu, but the fact that, when at Benares, Rameswaram and 
other places, they perform the ceremonies of offering of rice-balls 
in honour of their deceased ancestors, calling their ancestors 
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The ^ayffrs 

ajp- 

Simgothrakar (worshippers or followet^W Siva), would seem to 
indicate that they reverence Siva more than Vishnu, 

“ No people ” says Elie Rechis, “ have mdre fully afipre* 
mLmXthJ^m'fcm.': maternal family, nor^veloped it 

'r- more logically than the Nayaj^. despite the 

accumulated obstacles thrown in its way a race admirably 
intelligent and moreover victorious, The tororwad or mant- 
makkathayam family consists in theory of all persons who 
can trace their descent in the female line from a single ances- 
tress. In its simplest form it is one which consists of mother 
and her children, living together with their maternal uncle, that 
is the mother’s brother, as kdranavan or the senior male mem- 
ber of the family. In its complex form it consists of a mother 
and all her children, both male and female, all her grand child- 
ren by her daughters, all her brothers and sisters and the 
descendants on the sisters’ side, — in short, all the relatives of 
the woman on the female side, however distant their relation- 
ship, living together in the same block of buildings, dining to- 
gether in the same hall and enjoying all the property in common. 
No descendant through the male line can be a member of such 
a family. There are at present instances of families containing 
a hundred or more members who live in one or more buildings 
situated in a large compound and who are the descendants of 
one woman separated perhaps by generatjons of descent, and 
yet able to trace their common descent from one ancestress. 

In such a family the woman senior to others in age was 
originally mistress or head of the family, and she reigned or 
governed. Her eldest daughter was prime minister in the 
family, and through her all orders were transmitted to her little 
world. The son recognised the priority of the mother before 
whom he did not even venture to seat himself, unless she 
had given him permission. The brother obeyed the elder 
sister, and respected the younger ones. In fact, the affection 
between brother and sister was a feeling that endured, 
while conjugal love was but a passing sentiment. The 
wives of brothers and sons hel4 but a secondary position 
in the family. The Nayars loved their ^milies more than 
anything else in the world, and made It the end (rf their 
existence. Like all Hindus they held repreh<^ible the mau who 
X. Primitive folk, page i<w. 
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id^beratdy refused to be a father and deprived himself of the 
sweet cares involved by the rearing of the children, they were 
hidii^ant with a girl who refused to be a mother, and those who 
had Hot reproduced theirspecies w'ere considered to be subject to 
terrible punishments in the next world. The old order of things 
has given place to the new. Many of the old time-honoured 
customs have already disappeared or begun to disappear. The 
senior womanJs no longer the head of the family, and she has 
given placetotheeldestmalememberwhoisknown s&kdranavan. 
In a joint family which contains a large or fairly a large num- 
ber of females and males, the former with their children occupy 
the main building or buildings and the latter live apart in 
another edifice close to and separated from them. Each of 
the married women has a room or two ; and here her husband 
visits her. The old women and others occupy the common 
portion of the house. The boys under age live with their 
mother under whose care they always are, and the father as a 
casual visitor does not generally concern himself with the 
rearing of children. These, after coming of age, join the 
the adult members, and if they can afford it, Kve in houses of 
their own with their wives and children. Where the domestic 
environments are favourable and the influence of the hata~ 
navan ( as the father in a patriarchal fiunily) and other %|nior 
member prevails, the junior members 'seldom go wrong.' In 
some cases where such influences do not exist, their conduct 
is not always satisfactory. The habits of the members are 
generally regular, and the usual time of rising throughout the 
year is early dawn. After rising, the males either go to 
their dsUy routine, or wait for their morning light meal which 
they partake after bathing and after worshipping the deity 
in the local temple. The women attend to their children, 
lode to the domestic minor work, bathe and prepare the break- 
fast. Great attentiem is paid to their personal cleanliness* 
As water is near at hand* men, women, and children take 
a great pleasure in batbiog, wbk^, besides being conduciye 
to cleanliness, is also considered purificatory and curative, 
m^ir substantkl dinner is, as a mde, a little before muklay, 
end the rest of the day is occupied by the wmnen and 
othera either in the perusal of religious books or ,in the 
playing of some indom: game, while visits in the afternoon 
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are also indulged in. In these twjeni civilua*^ 

tion, when schools for boys arid girls liave increased in 
the State, many take advantage of the instruction imparted 
in them, so that when the latter become adults, they |>rofit- 
ably spend their leisure hours in reading religious and othe^ 
books. Towards the evening they go to the temple for wor- 
shipping and go round it several times, which, though hygienic 
in its origin, is considered of religious importance, ^hey return 
home, and their supper is generally before eight ^lock ; after 
this they retire to their rooms, each married womati occupying 
her separate room or set of rooms. They lie on 'mats or bfeds 
spread on the floor or on the latter placed on cots with which 
the rooms are neatly furnished. Such in brief is the family 
life and organisation of well-to-do families of the Naj’ars. In 
poor families in which the members subsist by hard work, 
thk daily routine of life considerably differs from those describ- 
ed above. 

. Mention has already been made of the kdranavan, who is the 
manager of all affairs in the Nayar family. He is legally respon- 
sible for the proper management of the joint property, for the 
education of the junior members and for everything conducive 
to the general w^elfare and happiness of every member of the 
family. It must be remembered that the family property is joint 
property and that no member can claim that any portion of it 
belongs to him or to her, nor can any individual member 
claim a separate possession or enjoyment of any portion. The 
ground-work of the system is, that the family property is held 
in trust for the support of the females and their descendants 
in the female line. The property is impartible and the 
family is indissoluble except with the consent of all its 
members. When^i in course of time, the family becomes too 
unwieldy to be governed and managed by one man, the 
circumstances and natural forces bring about a division of the 
family into various distinct sections or families. These sepa- 
rate families keep up the original traditions of their common 
descent, but have no legal right to the property of one another. 
The members of the family and their descendants in the female 
line, thus separated by partition from theijmain stock, form a 
tdvazhi (^tr=mother, waAf—line, L e., mover’s line). They 
live in a* separate building and own thatpor^n of the joint prot 
petty whiclx is theirs in the partition, and|which is managed 
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by the w«>man’s brother or some other senior member as 
Jctramvan. 

There are some who love and admire the system, and 
they depict the famxvdd as a group of males and females bound 
together by the sacred tie of common descent from one ancestors’ 
grand-mother. “The females have only to follow the natural 
instinct to be fruitful and to multiply, while the males, free 
from all care for their own progeny, are expected to labour 
like the hotiey bee for the common good of the tarawdd- 
hive, and pour their earnings into the lap of the venerable 
hdranavan^ who, in the exercise of absolute discretion, ad- 
m'nisters the income for the benefit of all. Protected by 
the impartibility of the estate, refreshed by the acquisitions 
of the junior members, and under the beneficent sway of 
the senior male, the tarawdd would rise high and endure 
through generations.”^ The advantages of such a complete 
joint family system are three-fold : firstly, the genial society it 
aTords, the closest association of young and old, at>d the 
abundant opportunity for recreation and instruction ; secondly, 
i 1 the process of production many of the advantages of concerted 
laboi r are secured, as is obvious, without carelessness, dishonesty 
o ’ misdirected production and consumption ; and thirdly, there 
is the remarkable saving in the process of consumptipn. The 
freedom and independence of Nayar women, their influence in 
th^ family and the absence of conventional restrictions, such 
a » child marriage, enforced widowhood and the other customs 
which exercise so baneful an influence upon Hindu society 
elsewhere are other advantages that add to the excellence of the 
Nayar system of life. 

The system above described, may have worked smoothly 
enough in former days ; but in these days of civilization, with 
the growing wants of the members, coupled with the indifference 
and selfishness of the kdranavan and the other members, 
the joint family tends to disintegration. At a certain point 
the mere increase of the ntembjers renders it intolerable for 
them all to live together under one roof, and when that stage 
is reached, the tarawad splits up into tdva»his, each contain- 
ing a mother, her brothers and her children. 

It is to the woman that the fortune of the family belongs, 
and yet she is not the mistress of the house but only one 
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of many joint members dependent on the Mranamn. The 
females and the junior members pass their lives in utter 
discontent and misery, if the kdramvan happens to be imsym- 
pathetic and tyrannical. The father is not the legal guardian 
of his children, for whose training and education the kdrana- 
van is responsible. In families, where there are many boys and 
girls, the chances are that he educates none of them, on the plea 
that he cannot afford to educate them all, nor can he make any 
invidious distinction. The family, in certain cases, becomes the 
seat of envy, hatred and dissensions, and not a day passes 
without some dispute or other among the members. It is said 
that with the advancement of civilization the system becomes 
more and more unworkable ; it offends against every principle of 
economy, healthy life andnatural affection. Byfreeinga man from 
the obligation of maintaining his wife and children, it sanctions 
the reckless propagation of species, destroys the motive power for 
prudence and foresight, forces up the population to the very point 
where it must be kept down by actual want of means of subsis- 
tence. It “huddles together” as a family a number of distant 
relatives not necessarily drawn to each other by any bond of 
natural affection. It makes home life impossible, for the father 
is a casual visitor, and mother and children are but units in a 
heterogeneous flock, dependent on a practically irresponsible 
guardian, who from a mere accident of his being the eldest of 
the flock is expected to be able to regard every member with 
an impartial eye, and at the same time preserve the interests of 
his wife and children. ^ These causes are at work and tend to 
divide the families into several branches in the direction of 
tavazhis by partition. Fortunately, in the Cochin State, such 
evils as those above described are of rare occurrence, for parti- 
tion is effected as early as the symptoms of disunion and 
ill-feeling among tRe members are visible. 


I, MaUbar Marriage Comaiission Report, page 48. 
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THE SUDRAS OF COCHIN. 


A. THE HIGH CASTE SUDRAS (NAYARS). 

(Continued). 

The Nayars follow the marUmahhatkdyam law of succes- 
inhentanc. sioH, 1. c. , the law which regulates succession 
through the female line. The senior male member called the 
hdranavan is entitled to the full possession of the property, and 
is absolute in its management. The junior members, on the 
other hand, have a claim to residence and maintenance in the 
family house. They cannot call for an account except as an 
incident to a prayer for the removal of the manager for gross 
misconduct, nor claim any specific share of the income, nor 
even require that the maintenance provided for them should be 
in proportion to the income of the tarawM. An absolute 
discretion in this direction is vested in the manager who is the 
legal guardian of every member of the family.' He is not 
accountable to any member in ti»e tOftmdd in respect of its 
income, nor can a suit be maintained for an account of the 
tarawdd property in the absence of fraud on his part. He is 
under no obligation to support any member of his tarawdd by 
his own labour or from his self-acquisitions. The only rest- 
raint on him in the management is, that he cannot alienate 
the lands of the family except with the consent of all the other 
members and without proper necessity.® If a family has so far 
increased in the number of its members that they cannot 
conveniently live under the same roof any longer, it divides 
itself with the consent of the senior member into tdyazhis 
to each of which is assigned a portion of the pro- 
perty for maintenance, and such tivazhis may reside in 
separate houses or farm-houses belonging to the family and 
appropriating from the lands newly assigned to them an 
income sufficient to maintain themselves. In the partition of 

1. Vid«M*3me’»HiaduLaw,MC. »«. 
a. I.L.R.U,ltai:5*8. 
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a Nayar tarawdd, all the memb^irs are e^^ally entitled to a 
share. The self-acquisitions of each member df a taraxeid 
are at his absolute disposal during his life-time, but this right 
lapses to the tarawdd on his death.* In families -Where the 
kdramvans look after the welfare of each individual member 
and the savings of the junior members go to increase the wealth 
of the family, there is peace and prosperity. Such families 
are rarely found in these da^’S. Times are changed, as also 
the conditions of the community, and the old and large 
families are disappearing through mismanagement. In the 
majority of cases, when the senior member takes up the man- 
agement, he is too old and unfit to govern a score of men and 
women younger than himself and bound to him by no natural 
tie of affection. He often becomes a mere puppet in the hands of 
an unscrupulous but stronger member while the other members 
of the tarawad suffer from the injustice consequent under such 
circumstances. In some cases he misappropriates the family 
property and alienates it in favour of his wife and children, 
and the gross acts of spoliation carried on by karanavan have 
reduced some of the respectable families in Malabar and else- 
where to poverty and misery. It is also said, that the junior 
members are disobedient and do not work for the common 
good and this state of things is also common everywhere. 
Another cause for the downfall of the ancient family system is 
the growing disinclination among its junior members to work 
for the common good of the tarawdd and their dislike to the 
rule of the karanavan . ® 

The Nayars who follow this manimakkathayam law of 
inheritance include nearly all the aristocracy of the country, 
but the notion that every tarawad has an estate sufficient to 
feed an indefinite number of souls is unfounded and erroneous. 
Most of the fanWlies are poor, and the hdranavans are mere 
tenant farmers cultivating a few acres of land on a precarious 
tenure, and a law which requires such a man, from the produce 
of his farm, to feed and provide for all the descendants of his 
female relatives from the time of their birth to their death, 
whether they w’ork or not, is onc^ of those laws which continue 
to exist in name but are actually disregardbd in practice.’ 

In ancient times the rulers of Cochin held supreme sway 

Tribal oTKaniu- *1*® territories whi(A belonged to them, 
tiona. • Therewerenoregularcolbcils, nor assemblies; 

1 . II, Mad. H. C. K. i6t. 
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and the Rajas were mostly guided by their own will and plea- 
sure unless it ran counter to the customs of the country. Many 
of them had learned Brahmans to instruct them in the funda- 
mental and long established laws of the country. 

Certain checks upon their arbitrary power existed in the 
form of general assemblies of the nation, but these w ere seldom 
heldt These were of two kinds: those assembled under the 
orders of the Raja, and those assembled by the spontaneous 
will of the people. In the former case, messengers, who by 
right of birth and descent were entitled to that office, were 
despatched in all directions to summon the people. When 
assembled, they sat in a circle in the open air, while a number 
of Nayars kept guard over them. The propositions were then 
discussed, and *the measures proposed were rejected or adopted 
by the unanimous silence or clamour of those present, but in 
affairs of minor importance not affecting the welfare of the 
w^hole community, the chiefs of the nation were summoned, 
and they decided the questions laid before them. 

The assemblies summoned by the will of the nation were 
conducted in much the same manner, but with more impetuo- 
sity. They w ere held only in cases of emergency, w’hen the Raja 
W'asguilty of, extreme tyranny or of gross violation of the law\ 
Then all the landed proprietors w ere bidden to attend, and if 
any one dared to refuse to obey the summons, the assembly 
sentenced his houses, gardens or estates to be devastated. If 
he persisted in his disobedience, he would be deprived of 
his privileges and votes, and might even be sentenced to 
banishment. As the object of such assemblies was to thw^art 
the will of the ruler, he on his side did all he could to obstruct 
their holding such assemblies. The' Raja had no right nor 
power to prevent them by force of arms, but he sent Pa/tdara 
Patti (servants of the rulers) to provoke them with all manner 
of annoyances and to pelt them with stones, sand, and dirt. 
The Nayars on guard did their best to keep off the assailants 
with their shields, and, if any one of them, provoked beyond 
endurance, were to strike or hurt one of the youths, it wolild 
be regarded as treason, and, as such, the assembly would be 
liable to a heavy fine and would be deprived of its inviolabi- 
lity. The Raja might then disperse them by force of arms ; 
but if he failed to subdue them, they Ayould all desert their 
dlegiance. Allies and neighbours did thfeir best to intercede 
between the parties a^id to secure for everyone his proper 
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rights. Thus did the^ kiittanuf; exercise a whole- 

some Influence, and act as a powerful check upon the rulers 
and ministers of the middle ages.' They also dealt with wider 
questions of castes and other mat,ters affecting the welfare of 
the people. In former times there were also minor councjls 
of Pramdnis or leaders of the people in every Desam exercising 
similar social functions. A survival of this system even now 
exists in every village, and their deliberations and decisions 
upon social matters and caste disputes have great weight. In 
important matters such as the outcasting of a member of the 
caste, etc., His Highness the Raja who has always been the 
social as well as the political head of the State would deliberate 
upon them with the help of the Brahman vaidiks^ and his deci- 
sions become final. The individual who is placed under a ban 
is prohibited from entering any temple, bathing in the public 
tanks, and is, in short, ostracised. 

The Rajas were in former times the fountain of all justice, 
Administration of assisted by Karyakkars or ministers 

^'**^‘”* and Brahmans in administering it. All caste 

disputes and offences were left to the caste assemblies to deal 
with, while civil disputes were either left to the arbitration of 
the caste assemblies or of three or four prominent men. There 
was no written code, but the punishments assigned by custom 
fitted the crimes, and they varied with the status of the caste 
and of the person. The nobles enjoyed the privilege of freedom 
from confinement. The Brahmans and women were never 
put to death ; the former were punished for grave offences by 
loss of caste and banishment, and the latter by being sold as 
slaves. The punishment of death w as reserved for such heinous 
offences as sacrilege, the wdlful murder of a Brahman or a 
cow. The following is a summary of the account given by 
Duarte Barbosa, pp. 116 — 117, regarding the methods of dealing 
with criminals and the nature of the punishments inflicted on 
them in former times: — When any member of a low caste com- 
mitted robbery about which a complaint had been made to the 
king or the governor, orders were issued for his apprehension, and 
if he w^as caught and he confessed his guilt, he was generally 
impaled. His head was severed, and the body being placed 
on its back, the arms and legs were fastened with ropes to four 
posts, while the multitude to show their cqi^mpt spat upon it^ 
If, howetrer, the malefactor was a Moor, he yas beheaded. The 

I LcUeri from Malabo by Jf, C, Yitschtr, pages ' 
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stolen property went to the ruler of the State. If the stolen pro- 
perty was discovered after the escape of the thief, it was returned 
to the owner aftor a certain number of days, and a fourth part 
was appropriated by ,the State. If, howevCT, a thief refused to 
confess his guilt, he was confined for a period of eight days 
during which every method of torture known to the keepers of 
the prisons was tried to extort his confession. If he continued 
in' reiterating his innocence, it was left to the accuser to elect 
whether he should be let off or forced to undergo trial by ordeal, 
in the latter case, on an auspicious day, the accused would be 
allowed to bathe and recite his daily prayers, after which he was 
conducted to the idol in the temple. Before the idol he swore 
that he had not committed the theft nor did he know the guilty 
person, and plunged his two fingers up to the middle joint into 
a caldron of boiling oil. If he was burnt, he was accounted 
guilty of the crime ; if unhurt, he was liberated. Another form 
of proving the guilt or innocence of a prisoner who would not 
confess his crime, was to make him thrust his hand into a 
mantle in which a sacred and poisonous snake had been wrap- 
ped and force him to lift it out. If he was bitten, he was 
guilty. A third form was the wading through a tank full of 
alligators before a pagoda at Palliport, fifteen miles north 
Cochin, and if he survived he was considered innocent.”' Con- 
cerning the procedure against the debtors, a curious custom 
seems to have prevailed, which is thus described by Varthomai — 

“ Let us suppose the case that some one has to ^y me 
twenty-five ducats, and the debtor promises me to pay them 
many times and does not pay them. I, not being willing to 
wait any longer, nor to give him any indulgence, shall take a 
green branch in my hand, shall go softly behind the debtor, and 
with the said branch shall draw a circle on the ground surround- 
ing him ; and if I can enclose him in a circle, shall say to him 
these words three times: ‘I command you by the head of the 
Brahmans and the king that you do not depart hence, until 
you have jmid me and satisfied me as much as I ought to have 
from thee,’ and he will satisfy me or truly he will die without 
any other guard, and shot^d; he quit the said circle, the king 
will put him to death. ” 

“ It has been already said, that the nobles enjoyed ex- 
emption and privileges, and that they could not be taken and 
put in irons ; but if a noible were to rob or kill any one or a 
cow or to deep with a woman of lo w caste or of the Btahmans 
I. C.Visteher, pallet SS-eg, 
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or if he ate and drank in the house of a tew caste-man pg spdce 
ill of the king, and if any one of these were established in his 
own words, the king would call thr^ or four hmiorable gentle- 
men and have him put to death. , After he was dead, they laid 
him on his back, to place the king's warrant on his breasj. 
If he was left dead in the countiy, the dead was so exposed as 
a prey to vultures and dogs. If he was put to death in the 
cit}', the dead body was allowed to be removed either as a 
mark of favour, or on payment of fine, by the citizens with 
the king’s permission. If, on the other hand, he commits any 
other offence, he would be dealt with in the same w ay as any 
criminal already described. ” 

Cruel as the administration of justice might appear to be 
in ancient times, many early writers bear testimony to the fact 
that private property was as secure in the fourteenth century as 
it is to-day, and that security and justice were firmly established 
in the land. Varthema was impressed with the honesty of the 
inhabitants ; and the favourable testimony of the previous 
writers was confirmed by Pyrard-De- Laval, a I'rcnchman, who 
remarked that justice was well administered and awarded 
gratuitously. These systems have been completely forgotten 
and given place to the institution of regular courts, where 
justice is administered in accordance with the principles of 
British jurisprudence. 

From the earliest times, even perhaps before the Arj'an 
Feudalism in th. immigration, there appears to have been a 90m- 
Cochm state. military organisation among the Sudras 

of Malabar. The country was divided into Nads, or princi- 
palities, and the smallest territorial unit in it was a Desam (or 
village) presided over bj’ a Desavdzhi (ruler of aZ)eW«i). Each 
of the Ddsams and Nads was designated by the allotted quota 
of Nayars it w as required to put into the field. The names of 
these divisions, even after the long lapse of time, have not been 
forgotten. The authority of the chiefs of these military divi- 
sions, large and small, was hereditary in their respective families 
and they had appropriate titles of distinction. They w'ere not 
always in attendance on the Raja’s person. If not required on 
particular State duties or religious'services, they were called 
out for offensive or defensive warfare. 

A chief was not considered a Nddu^zhi ( ruler of a 
Nad), wHb had not at least a hundred soldteii attached to him, 
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and one with less' that number was called a Disavdzhi, 
There were in those days no taxes levied from the people, and 
the chief from the Rajas down to the Disavnzhi possessed 
demesne lands for their support which were cultivated either 
by themselv^ or leased to kudiydns or tenants ; but the follow- 
ing were the chief sources of income, based upon feudal rights 
and privileges. The rulers levied custom duties upon exports 
and imports, taxes upon houses of fishermen, tradesmen and 
professional men. Criminal fines went to fill their coffers, and 
succession duties were levied upon the estates of deceased per- 
sons, especially those who held offices of State or rights over 
land. Outcast women were made a two-fold source of profit. 
Lewd adulterous women were made over to the chiefs with 
a premium for the trouble of looking after them, and the chiefs 
used in turn to sell the women to foreign merchants as slaves 
or wives to Chettis. The estates of persons who died without 
heirs were escheated, nor could an heir be adopted without the 
Raja’s consent, for which a fee was generally levied. Protection 
fees from strangers and merchants were levied under various 
names and customary presents were the ruler’s dues on occa- 
sions of feast or funeral. Wrecks were his perquisites, and ' 
various animals his monopoly. Concerning the former, Ma^ 
Polo wrote about the kingdom of Eli, “ And you must kdiftiy?; 
that if any ship enters the estuary and anchors when ^e 
has been bound for some other port, they seize her and 
plunder the cargo. They say that you are bound some- 
where else, and it is God that sent you hither to us, so we 
have a right to all your goods, and think it no sin to act,, 
thus. This naughty custom prevails all over the Provinces 
of India, to wit, that if a ship be driven by a stress of 
weather into some other port than that to which . ft is bound, it 
is sure to be pluodored. But if a ship came bound originally 
to the place, tlwy received it with all honour and gave it 
protection.” * Hie ct^<Mn*of the taking of ships and cargoes 
lasted down to recent times, until the English factory at Telli- 
cherry entered into agreements with three of the 'country- 
powers for the exemption of English vessels from such seizures. 

Among the animals that became the property of the Raja 
were cows with three or five dugs, cattle that has killed a man 
or other ankials, cattle with a white spot near the corner of 
I. Yuli^Marao Polo, page 374, 
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the eye , buffaloes with white tips to ^ephtots 

caught m traps and wild hogs that had fallen iritjd weUis« 

Even in social matters, these chieftains had supr^Me 
powers* In the settlement of marriages in any part of the 
country, the Nayars had to obtaih the chieftain’s sanction 
who held sway over the particular locality. The custom is even 
now in vogue though in a visibly weakened form. In the 
celebration of a Kettu halydnam or samhcfndham in any part 
of the country, the parties concerned visited the chieftain and 
bought his consent with presents. For without such consent ? 
no settlement and celebration thereafter could be arranged. His * 
consent had to be procured even for the holding of festivals* 

The chieftain’s powers were so great that, if a wife living 
vithher husband proved an object of attraction to another, 
adequate presents to the chieftain would buy him a formal writ, 
giving him the rights of a husband over that woman. Thus 
even so late as only a generation or two ago, the chieftain’s 
power was exercised in the encouragement of polyandry. 

When a tali-tying ceremony had to be performed for a 
girl of any decent family in a locality, she was taken to the 
local chieftain with a nuzzar or tirxtmulkdzhcha and other 
things prepared for the festival that was to follow. In return 
the girl was given a golden bracelet w^hich she was authorised 
to wear in his presence. No girl who had not received such a 
one could wear it, ' 

In certain parts of the State people were afraid to erect 
buildings of more than one storey, lest they should incur the 
inexorable wrath of the chieftain ; nor were they allowed to tile 
thatched houses. Departures from these customs were allowed 
only with the consent of the chieftain, embodied in a writ 
issued by him. In «ural parts even to this day such restric- 
tions are not totally inoperative. In the State His High- 
ness the Raja gives his sanction in regard • to some social 
matters even to this day and Nambutiri landlords exercise a 
similar authority among the tenants occupying their lands. 
Certain kinds of conveyances such as palanquins and dholies 
were reserved only for chieftains while the P^Hchans were the 
only people who were employed to carry thei^ Various titles^ 
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•were confetred upon the people. These were, in brief, the 
rights and privileges* of the feudal chieftains of old. 

The question regarding the existence in ancient times of a 
vui«ge di^anisi^. village organisation in the Cochin State, as 
tioa «nd viuaf« life. Malabar, is somewhat unsettled. Some are 

of opinion that the village communities of the east coast 
have no counterpart in the west, and that there were no 
regular villages; while others state that the organisation of 
the country for agrarian, civil, social, and administrative 
purposes was the ordinary type closely allied to the Tamil 
nationalities, the cradle of its races, languages, and institutions: 
and that it rested on the village system in its truest and 
simplest form. The earliest social organisation was appa- 
rently based upon the family group into which the various 
tribes or castes divided themselves, each with its more or less 
well defined territorial limit s^ jThe Brahmans were grouped in 
gramams and the Nayars in thards or cheris. The old terri- 
torial unit was a desam presided over by Desavdzhi or Jenmi- 
dar, and a number of desams constituted a nad ruled over by 
a Ndduvazhi or local chieftain who was subject to the Raja. 
The rights and privileges of the Desavdzhi were: (1) the direc- 
tion of the religious ceremonies of the village pagodas, (2) the 
management of the village pagoda lands and servants, (3) the 
control of marriages and other ceremonies in the vi®age, and 
/ (4) the superintendence of all offences of the dimm or village. 
He had besides the civil direction of the religious and military 
affairs of the villages. The same head-man w as a Disavdzhi or 
. Jenmi according as he exercised all or only the first two func- 
tions in the village. The Naduvdzhi was the military chief of 
his ndd who was bound to attend the Raja and to march 
wherever he was directed with all the fighting men of his terri- 
tory under the control of Desavazhis of their respective vil- 
lages. In time of peace he coated the ordinary and extra 
revenue, and was helped by pp or two accountants. Thus an 
qld typical village w^as one whlth consisted of the houses of 
the military class of Nayars and of those of other low castes, 
the members pf which, like the medieval guilds, were bound 
together by the ties of common interests, renderii^ to one 
another reciprocal services for a share of the village produce, 
and for the protection which they enjoyed. The village in 
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fact contained all the rudiments of fhc^iitel Hii^re was file 
head-man with his assistants whose duties have been already 
mentioned. There were also the hereditary vilkge servants 
{cheria jennuxkkAra), the village Panchayets of kiit^ms, and 
.the Kavalai system of police, and the village watchmen (kavql- 
kkara) with their grain fees, and sacred institutions, with their 
usual privileges. And finally there were indepejldent Nayar 
.chieftains with their private properties and usual sources of 
income and taxation. 

The village life is simphjf, delightful, and charmin||f but 
it is gradually passing away under the influence of western 
civilizattion. It is therefore of some ethnographical interest 
to preserve an account of it at its period of transition. 

The village education may first be taken for treatment. 
The old village school or pial school masters were called 
Ezhuttachans or Astma, some of whom were maintained by 
the leading families on small monthly allowances and meals, 
while others owned schools and lived upon the income derived 
from the pupils thereof. The education of youths com- 
menced at a very early period, for which an auspicious day, 
nay, an auspicious hour, generally the Vijaya Deaami or 
Vidyirrambham (beginning of the alphabet) daj’, the last day 
of Deaarain the month of Kanni or Thuldm (September- 
November) was chosen, when the local Aamt or any fairly 
educated man was invited to give the boy His first lesson. In 
a. conspicuous part of the building a bell-metal vessel was 
placed. On this w'as spread a thin layer of rice, and on each 
side of the vessel was placed a bag of rice and paddy, w'hile a 
lighted Limp was also placed lijaiide it. In front of these 
sat the infant scholar three or five years of age. The Aadn 
or the teacher #»t)te on the boy’s tongue with a gold cnin 
(fanam)- the divine invocation Hari Sree Gana Pata Ye 
Namah (Salutation be to Vishnu, Saraswati and Ganapati). 
The initiation was completed by the teacher holding the boy’s 
ring finger and tracing the letters of the alphabet in the rice in 
the vessel. The ceremony woulct, then conji^ko an end with 
a feast tq the inmates of the house as Ktell as to friends 
and^relations. After this, he was placed under a teacher who 
taught him along with others to write the letters of the alpha- 
bet on sand. This would go on for a month or.^two jantil the . 
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youngster got a mastery of, the letters. Then he was taught 
to read and write short sentences on cadjan leaves (Ola Ezhti- 
tal). He was made to commit to memory short verses, and 
lessons in arithmetic were added to his curriculum. Thus the 
youngster acquired a fair knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, in about two years, and was thereafter recommend- 
ed to an advanced course of studies, which consisted of a study 
of Sanskrit, the perusal of the Puranas, and also arithmetic 
sulhcient to enable him to calculate the position of planets and 
help him in the casting of horoscopes. Girls also were taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and singing, and were encouraged 
in the reading of the P$rdnas, Such in brief was the course 
of instruction imparted in these small institutions. 

The schools were flimsy sheds with little or no furniture, 
while the boys sat on small mats or on the floor, which was 
covered with sand for purposes of writing. The teacher had a 
raised seat from which he supervised and listened to the loud 
recitations of the lessons set on the previous evenings. The 
boys went to him, one by one, repeated their lesson, and received 
another written by him on the palm leaf, which was to be learnt 
during the day. The school hours were generally from seven to 
ten in the morning and again from two to five in the afternoon. 
During the latter hours, the budding scholars were instructed 
in the reading of the Ramayana and other Puranas ; and before 
the end of the lessons for the day, the boys were made to repeat 
with ode voice, some mathematical formula. At home, the 
boys revised their work and recited the names of Gods and 
short verses as prayers to them. They had no work for about 
12 days in the month, besides the usual Hindu holidays. 
Twice during the month, when the fortnightly holidays com- 
menced, I. c., on Dwddesi (the 12th day after the full or new 
moon), the teacher was remunerated by each boy with the pay- 
ment of an anna or two, and even this was sometimes evaded 
by the opportune absenting of pupils. He also received 
pressents of cloth with a rupee or tv^o 'from some of the richer 
famUies to which a few of his pupils belonged. Boys were 
std>jected to a rigorous course of discipline ; caning was freely 
resmted to as a mode of correction, and the teacher was often 
regarded .yvith terror rather than with respect and admiration, 
Th^r onlybo^s were manuscripts on cadjan l^ves,* their 
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only training was the training of the inifeory, and the learned 
pedagogue never bestowed a thought on cultivating tiie thinking 
powers or. the originality of his pupils. Bui this type of 
school and school-master is fast disappearing undefthe modern 
regime of elementary schools. 

Next in importance to the school-master is the Kaniyan, 
an indispensable factor in the affairs and ceremonies of the 
village.’ 

Then come the artisan classes whose services are neces- 
sary in the construction of houses, and the making of imple- 
ments of agriculture. They were paid for their work either in 
kind or in coin. 


The other men of importance in the village economic life 
were the physician, the village washerman, and the village bar- 
ber. The village physician was a man of parts ; for, not only 
did he tend the sick and the ailing, but also cast out devils 
from persons possessed, and with the aid of well prepared 
charms guarded them from the effects of the evil eye. The 
village washermen were of the Veluth6dan and the Manndn 
caste. The services of the former were always requisitioned 
when people wished to become free from pollution, an act the 
(liSsion of which leads to outcasting. 

The village barber is another indispensable factor in the 
ceremony and is employed for the shaving before all 
ceremonies. His privileges cannot be encroached upon by his 
own caste-men from Other villages. 

The village organisation above described is preserved to a 
certain extent even now and most probably the Kaniyan’s pro- 
fession will survive all other relics of Hindu institutions, as his 
services are considered to be of essential importance in matters 
of every day life. 

The ordindffy games pursued by the young men of the 
village are the foot-ball matches, Attokolotnf 
Kayydmkali, and Kaikottikkali (a favourite 
circular dance of the women), Uzhinjdl and others, while cafds 
and chess are common enough on festiw occasions. Cock- 
fighting is an interesting pastime among the lower classes. 

The most important of the* village p^times the dra- 
matic performances, a description of ^ich is given in the 
following pages. The drama in Malabar^prang into being in 
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the ^eady ages, snd Krishn&ttam aad Rdman&ttam are among 
the earliest productions in the Malayalam literature. The origin 
of the former is interesting. A pious devotee, Vilvamangalattu 
Sw4miyar, by name, resi<fed in the temple of Guruvdydr in the 
Chaughat Taluk, which belonged to the Zamorin of Calicut. 
One of the Zamorins, while on a pilgrimage to the temple, 
asked the pious Swamiyar to show him the person of the God 
Krishna. Ojn his wish being gratified, he w'as so much. attract- 
ed by the handsome countenance of the divine ‘Child God ’ 
that the Raja attempted to detain him by catching him by the 
head. But, alas, he vanish^^ving in the hands of the Raja 
a single peacock’s feather Ipilh had adorned the crown on 
his head. The Raja who was a great scholar determined to 
write a drama which would contain the life of Krishna — from 
his incarnation to his departure to heaven — and Krishndttam 
was the outcome of that resolve. This play, which is seldom , 
acted outside Calicut, takes eight days for its performance 
beginning as a rule, each night, at 10 p. m. and lasting until ' 
3 a. m. 

The cost of a night’s performance is 64 fanams (eighteen 
rupees, four annas, ^d seven pies). Once it is said that when 
the actors went to Tripunathura, the residence of His Highness 
the Raja of Cochin, who had a night’s performance in his 
palace, Kamsavadham (death of Kamsa, an Asura king, who 
was the maternal uncle of Krishna) was the play selected for 
the night; and to try the strength of the actor Krishna, a tusk- 
er who was brouglit to the stage was caught hold of by the 
tusks and killed. The play was never thettafter sent «ther to 
Cochin or Travancore. 

The other play which is equal in importance to the one 
juk described is the Ramandttam, and was composed by the 
KiMarakkara Tampuran, a distant relative of the then ruling 
sovereign of Travancore. OnoSf this prince asked the Zamorin 
of Calicut to send his actors f# a few nights’ performance in his 
own palace ; but his request was refused on the plea that the 
prince as well as the southerners generally, were not able to 
appreciate so important and erudite a drama. This led to the 
composition of a play by the prince himself. 

Plays, as a general rule, are not very popular at present, 
perhaps with the exception of the one kind which is now being 
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played. There are also other kinds of whidi are caQed 
Attakkathas {phys in which the incidents are tM^resehted by 
dancing and gestures) in Travancore, aMKathal^ie in Maljibar. 
Many additions te these were made diierent scholars' in 
different times, and they now number about fifty-six, most^pf- 
which are now being acted. Many or all of theip possess a 
high order of literary excellence, and su-e, year aftW year, pre- 
scribed as vernacular text books for University Examinations. 


Personal adornment of the actors . — In the beginning the 
actors had no regular dress as at present, nor was there any 
curtain dividing the audience from the stage. The only the- 
atricd _progCT^' those days were figur^clumsll 

drawn i^on the bark of the'areca"palm”'an3i attacheTto the 
bodies of the actors, while the orchestra cdnsisfed on^tSf the 
maddalam, a kind of drum. But innovations were soon intro- 
duced, and the first of these w'ere those introduced by the Tirfir 
or Bettattunad Raja. 


It may not be out of place here to give a short sketch of a 
day’s performance as it is to-day. A travelling company, 
which usually consists of twelve actors, four singers, and four 
m^icians who form an “ orchestra with drums {maddalam 
anil chenda), gongs {chengalam) and cymbals {elathdlam)”, is 
invited and lodged in a house near which they are to give the 
performance. In the morning they are gi^en gingelly oil for 
an oil-bath, and are then served with rice, kanji, and pappa- 
dam. This forms their breakfast. After it, they retire to 
sleep till about four o’clock in the afternoon. At five o’clock 
they are treated to a sumptuous dinner, and half an hour later 
begins, by beat of drums and other musical instruments of the 
company, a fornral^announcement to the villagers in the neigh- 
bourhood that a play is to be performed that night. 

The stage is nothing more than a crude wooden structure 
slightly raised from the ground. The drop curtain consists 
usually of pieces of cloth sewn together and the figure of a 
god or an animal drawn thereon. The auditoriism consists pi 
mats strewn on the floor for the audience t® sit on, while 
bell-metal lamps, containing cocoanut-oil wicks of rolled 
cotton jloth, are the only means of lighting#e theatre. Some? 
times to add to the solemnity of the occasioB tonch shells are' 
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mtarmittently blown, Sach are crude theatrical properties 
which the actor has to face. 

At about eight o’clock begins the Thddayatnpurap&d, con* 
^ing of songs which ate nieant to initiate the audience into 
the mysteries of the plot. But this takes place behind the 
drop curtain, which has not yet been drawn up. Next comes 
the Vandanaddkam — a song in propitiation of some particular 
god — and then begins the play. The actors perform only by 
means of dumb-show, and the music is provided by the sihgers 
who, though invisible, are close at hand. All changes of 
thought, feelings, and emotions are conveyed by means of 
gestures of which there are said to be sixty-four different 
kinds, and in the 'commingling of these, lies the skill of the 
actor. Inhuman and unchivalrous acts, such as chopping off 
the noses and breasts of women, are usually enacted behind 
the scenes ; though, in certain cases, these are made realistic by 
the characters to be victimised wearing false noses and breasts. 
It is not until the dawn of day that the play ends. The 
cost of a night’s performance is only about fifteen rupees, while 
the cost of all the stock in trade is often less than 400 rupees. 

A special innovation in this direction was made by the 
Valia Kovil Tampurdn of Travancore and others who trans- 
lated a few of the most important Sanskrit dramas. They intro- 
duced a real improvement in the construction of the stage and 
scenery, as also in the mode of dress, the style of music, and 
the method of acting, all of which were changes for the better. 

, Dramatic companies were organised in many places where the 
plays were acted. They were at first very popular, but most 
of them disappeared as they did not play ; but yet poets and 
versifiers still continue their work of producing plays for the 
stage. 

MohintydUam.—Thvs is an institution, very much like 
the nautch of the East Coa^^ A leader (Nettuvan) obtains 
the service of two or three young gWs of low birth and trains 
them for the performance. He tidces' the_ girls from house 
to house, gets a paltry allowance fpr eacjl day’s performance, 
and thus makes a living. The performance, is usually acted 
at night, when the girls, dressed in the gaudy attire, are led by 
tlm bifittuvan' in an amorous dance. This is an abominable 
institution, and the Wmen who are thus rented out are looked 
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upon ’^ith contempt. !t must>l^ mtfA that • they live sepa*^ 
rately, having little or nothing in common with the other class- 
es, and that the institution is dying a i^ient and ( ^natural death* 

Songs. — There have been very "many songs current, among 
the Nayars even from a very remote period ; and they ai^ 
chiefly composed and sung ki honour of deities, and are mostly 
prayers addressed to them. A translation of these is not here 
attempted, for they lose much of their beauty, but the follow- 
ing, however, are the most important of them : — 

Bhadrakali Pdttu: — These are songs which are sung 
in honour of Kali, and are supposed to have been composed 
by the Sudras of Palghat long before the Malayalam era. Cer- 
tain dramatic songs also appear to have been composed about 
the same time, and refer to the deities on the hills as well as 
to the kings of the period. They are sung in towns and 
villages, between Anamala and Trichur in the east, and the 
Walayar forests on the other side. The ancient name of these^ 
localities was Cheranad, and it was the first place to be occiy* 
pied by people, when Kerala w'as a marshy tract. As evidence 
of this, remains of houses are still to be seen at the foot of the 
hills. In a place of such historic importance were composedx 
and sung these songs, which are so full of the ideas of the 
Vedanta and Yoga philosophies, and which give a clue to the 
nature of the people who once lived there. There is also an- 
other variety of songs referring to Ddrik^vadham, (murder i 
of the demon Ddrikan), and they are sung by a class of men 
called the Kurippans. There are also other old songs such as 
the Sdsta pdttu (songs in honour of S&sta). 

Ganapati pdttu (songs in honour of Ganapati) and serpent 
songs ; — Among the old songs, those referring to agricul- 
ture, and composed during the third century of the Malayalam 
era, occupy a prominent place, and the agriculturists of the 
northern parts of the State even to-day follow the precepts laid 
down in these songs. But excepting, the song commemorat-, 
ing the deeds of Meppayil Kunji Othenan, the Robinhood of 
North Malabar, there are no songs which sing of the deeds of 
brave men. 

The chief festivals. — (1). Onam ; — Th|fe is an important 
national festival, which falls in the secoi^ half of August 
or the first half of September, and is celd^ted in coiroe- 
moration of Mahdbali, an Asura king, who^;reiga is hdieved* 
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to have been’ a period ol uninterrupted peace, plenty, and pros- 
perity. Growing jealous and apprehensive of the glory and 
greatness of this great king, the Ddvds entreated Vishnu to 
quell the pride dt this earthly potentate ; and Vishnu, there- 
upon, appeared as Vdtmna (dwarf, his fifth incarnation) to 
request him for a plot of three feet of earth. The prayer was 
readily granted by the sovereign, who found to his cost that he 
could not satisfy him ; for, large as his kingdom was, it was 
found to be very small when measured by the Vdmana, who 
eventually placed his foot upon his head and pushed him down 
to the regions below. Grieved at the loss of their dear king, 
his subjects prayed to Vishnu to allow him to re-visit the earth 
once a year, and this is popularly believed to happon on the 
Tiruvonam day. 

The festival is celebrated in honour of his re-appearance, 
and with it the return of happy days. It is practically confin- 
ed to four days which are observed as holidays throughout 
Kerala, and people of all ranks from the prince to the peasant 
acknowledge them as such. Ten days before Tiruvonam, 
signs of the approaching festival are visible in every Nayar 
house, which, by its neatness and cleanliness all around, puts 
on a gay appearance. A portion of the front yard of the house, 
opposite to the store-room, is selected, and there ai^temporary 
stall of mud is put up for the royal visitor to sit iq>on. Flowers 
are strewn over it and on the night previ«BB to the auspicious 
day, pyramid-shaped images of the king made of wood or clay, 
called Trikkukarappan, are placed ,-ttfton it amid the deafen- 
ing cheers of the members of the Ismily who assemble at the 
gate to greet him. Pujas are Chtily made both in the morning 
and evening before the inmates Ipke their meals, and this corr- 
tinues up to the closing of the festii^ In respectable families 
the festival .opens with the presents of cloths bj' the kdrana- 
vans to the junior members of the family as well as to other 
close relations, servants, and others. This is also the occasion 
when tenants make gifts of curty-stuffs, chiefly banana, for the 
celebration of the fe.stival, and they are often rewarded with, 
cloths and also fed. A feast is held on a large scale, all the 
four days, while the essential element in it is the consumption of 
bananas or nentranpazkam. The fruits are cut into two or three, 
pieces, boiled in water, and are eaten alone or vnth pappadam. 
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Another peculiar feature this 'lesliv.MB ‘iutt all the akaile 
and female members of the family sH. apart at melds. By 
mid-day the principal meal is over, and each ^oigs dressed in 
fine attire now, seeks the amusement most coagenhd to him. 
Field-games, such as hand-ball or rounders, personal combats, 
games of chess, dice, and cards, dancing by females, and music 
parties constitute the leading forms of enjoyment from morn- 
ing until evening. 

Hand-ball matchea . — A small stick is planted at a fixed 
spot, and the young men divide themselves into two rival par- 
ties. A member of one party stands at the post, while the 
others stand away from it. The ball which is usually made of 
coir rope is thrown by a member of one of the opposing party, 
and on its being struck by the man at the post, the others 
attempt to catch it before the bounce or stop its onward career. 
If the ball hits the post, or if any member of the opposing 
partv catches the ball before it has touched the ground, that 
playW’s turn is over. Another man takes his place and so on, 
until all the members of one party have had their turn. Then 
the rival section begins to play exactly in the same manner and 
under the same rules as before. 


Combats are of two kinds, namely, those between single 
adversaries, and those held in batches. In the first, the people 
of one locality divide themselves into two jlarties. When the 
match is opened, the leader of one group brings forward a train- 
pugilist who goes into the intervening open space, between 
thitwo groups, challenging any one from the opposite camp 
to meet him m fair fight. A little while after, some one 
the other party takes up the challenge, and then the combat 
begins. The victqj; is rewarded with presents of cloths and 
money by the ricli and generous members of the coinmunity 
assembled there. The same process is continued till the close 
of the day. In Palghat the Onam games are of a rougher 
ibaracterfthe tenants of certain landlords turn out each under 
lieir own leader and engage in sham fights m which there is 

^uch rough play. 

There is also another amusement, in which a peculiar 
bow, formed of a sttoog and dightly el.stic|rood wrth a a^, 
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stick, it is possible to produce a land of musical tone, for 
ivbich a party is organised to play on it. This entertainment 
is much admired, and interests the people very much. 

* ’ (2). 'Tiruvdtira This is another important national festi- 

val, which falls on the Tiruvdtira. day in Dhanu <December- 
Jamary). This concerns the Nayar women, and is said to 
commemorate- the death of Kdtna Diva, the cupid of Indian 

.Mythology, by the burning fire of the third eye of the God 
Siva. Before day-break the festive day, the young women 
of the Nayar families hasten to the nearest tank or river for 
bathing, and during the bath, they amuse themselves with 
Tiruvdtira §attu, songs accompanied by regular splash- 
ing of water, supposed to be symbolical of • beating of the 
breast, on account of their grief for Kama’s death. At day- 
break, they return home, and, gaily dressed and adorned, they 
go to the nearest temple for worship. After a slight break- 
fast, they proceed to enjoy the Vzhinjal (a swinging apparatus 
made of bamboo and attached to a horizontal branch of a tree). 
Immense pleasure is taken in this game. The family dinner 
is at nqpn, when bananas, sliced and fried in cocoanut-oil, 
seasoned with salt, are freely distributed among the friends and 
relatives assembled there. Ripe plantains, and the sweet pre- 
paration of arrow-root flour purified and seasoned with j ag gerv 
or sugar and cocoanuts, also form one of the chief items oF^e 
feast. 

' ( 3 ). Vishu : — Next in importance to the two great national 
festivals just described, comes Vishu on the first of Medam 
(March- April), which is the astronomical year’s day; and 
a man’s prosperity during the year is believed to depend on his 
seeing some good and lucky thing on the morning. It 
is the custom to prepare on the night previous, what is known 
as Kani. A> bell-metal vessel (uruU) is taken, and in it are 
arranged a grantha or cadjan manu^pt, a gold ornament, a 
new washed cloth, some flowers . of the konna tree (Cassia fis- 
tula), some coins in a' silver cup, a cocoanut cut into two, a 
cucumber, some mangoes, and a jack-fruit. On either side of 
the vessel, are also placed two lamps burning, while there is a 
plank of wood or some other seat placed in front of it. These 
Ure placed in the chief room inside the house, and in the morn- 
ing,- the members -of the family, one by one, are ^en*to the 
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Kant with their feyes shut, and, when they" are njeauc k, are 
directed to open them and look at it^ It is taken from l^use 
to house for • the benefit of the poor; The kamnavan the 
family gives small presents of motley to the children, ser\^ts, 
and tenants. It is also the time honoured custom of the State 
that on this day the chief officials shall pay their respects to Hrs 
Highness the Raja at his residence at Tripunattura, and receive 
presents of varying amounts.* In former times, it was cus- 
tomary for all the subjects of the ruling princes'to 'Jiay their 
respects to their royal masters with some new year’s gifts. 
This custom has disappeared, and in its place small presents 
are made by tenants and dependents to their landlords which 
generally connst of cocoanut, plantains, and other curry-stuffs 
— intended j^robably as a contribution to the celebration. The 
day is marked by a grand feast for the members of the house- 
hold as well as for the tenants and other dependents. To the 
Pulayipis (the. family workmen) are given paddy or rice, oil, 
et^ , on the previous day to enable them to have their own 
ci^brations. 

‘ <4). The Dasara or Ayutha Puja, called also as Sarastvati 
Puja, falls in Kanni ( September -October) at the autumnal 
equinox. It is a festival observed in honour of the Goddess 
Saraswati, and every man worships on the last day the imple- 
ments of his craft and keeps the day a holi^Jay. It is a nine 
day’s festival and is called Navaratri. 

(5). Siwrafri, which falls in Kumbham (February-March), 
is also an important festival which is observed in common with 
the members of other higher castes. 

Important local festivals. — Of the festivals connected with 
the temples of the State, the most important is the cock-festi- 
val (Bharani) at»th| Cranganore Kali temple, an account of 
which is given in my notes on the Valans.^ 

In addition to the Utsavams (festivals) held once a year in 
all important temples in the State, there are other popular festi- 
vals such as the Piirams at Arattupuzha and Trichur, and the 
Kongapada at Chittur. A short account of the latter is given 
in the following pages. 

The name signifies ‘war with Kongan’.. . The festival falU 
onthe Monday succ^ing^tfae Wednesday 
tivkiof chittuft which immediately follows new moon m 
the mon*h of Kumbham (Febru^-March) e||ry year. ItwiU 
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donie tlierefore, «ithdr in the latter part of Kumbbatn dr in 
the fanner part of the next following month of Maenam 
! according as the new moon in Kumbham occurs earlier or 
! later. The festival is said to be celebrated in commemora* 
tion of the victory obtained by the local deity, Bhadrakali, 
widely known by the local designation of Chittur Bhagavati, 
in a battle fought with the Kongans, the people of what 
was known in ancient days as the ‘Kongu Desam’ compris- 
ing the localities included in the present British District 
of Coimbatore, and lying to the north and east of the 
Chittur Taluk. The final engagement was fought in the 
eastern out-dcirts of the present town of Chittur, and in it 
the Kongu chief called in the old songs by the simple 
name of ‘ Kongan ’ was slain by the Goddess with her own 
hand. The place of engagement is now marked by a small 
extent of rocky surface, on which is cut the figure of the Bhaga- 
vati’s sword with which Kongan’s head was cut off. The rock 
also shows two holes nearly a foot in depth, and six inches 
in diameter. These holes are pointed out by old people 
as having been made by the hoofs of the fore-legs of the 
Kongan’s mount, which is described as a magnificent buff- 
bull, when the animal jumped on to the rock in the excitement 
caused by the fall of its master from its back slain by the God- 
dess. The buff-bull was also slain on the spot. The whole of 
the Kongu army was conlpletely routed, and all stampeded to 
their country in utter confusion. In the course of the battle a 
few men on the side of the Bhagavati were also killed or 
wounded, among whoiri were four important persons belonging 
to four ancient families in Chittur, who appear to have been 
the leaders of the local militia. The dead bodied of these four 
and the wounded were tidien from die field of battle and carried 
to the town and handed over to the ro^iective families, the 
procession being led by the Goddes^ who afterwards command- 
ed the people to celebrate the idctory every year, and after 
entering the temple disappeared into her image within. Tra- 
dition speaks thus of the or^in of the war. The wealth of the 
-Kongu Desom’ chiefly consisted of chillies, turmeric, corian- 
der, cumin seed, mustard, areca nut, etc. These commodities 
used to be exported for sale, in return for paddy, 'froQi Kongu 
Desom to Chittur, and other places in large qumrtities 
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laden on the backs of males, asses, bilbdks and bt|faloes» 
When once a large caravansary of- Kongu laden with such com* 
moditi^ was passing through Chittor, thepeojpleof the 'four 
desama of Chittur, viz., Chittur, Nallepilli, Tattamaogalara, 
and Pattancheri, robbed the Kongans of all their animals and 
goods. The chief of Kongu, on receiving the information, 
naturally felt indignant, and despatched an ultimatum to the 
Pramdnakkars of Chittur, demanding the surrender of the ani- 
mals and the articles, failing which, it was said, he would 
overrun the four desams, destroy the houses, and kill all peo- 
ple even including women and children. On receiving the 
•ultimatum, the people went to the temple of the Goddess, and 
there read the document before the image of the Goddess. It was 
so read by a member of the Chittedath house, in whose custody, 
it is said, the original document, written in a copper plate, is 
still preserved. The reading of the ultimatum, transcribed in 
a piece of cadjan, before the Bhagavati, is one of the essential 
functions performed on the night of the Kongapada festival 
every year, and it is always done by a member of the Chitte- 
dath family, who dresses himself up in the fashion of a Kongan 
and acts the part of the Kongu chief. When the document 
was read and the people prayed to their Goddess in one voice 
for protection, the Goddess commanded from within the tem- 
ple that her ‘children’ need not fear and that when the Kongan 
took steps to enforce his ultimatum, she w'ould protect them. 
On receiving no reply to the ultimatum, the Kongan mobilized 
his men and crossed the Walayar river, the northern boundary 
of the Chittur Taluk. The information about the crossing of the 
boundary was first carried to the Chitturians by the Izhuvans 
of the vicinity, who were up the palmyra trees early in the 
morning for the pUrpose of tapping for toddy, and they in a 
body climbed down the trees, and without removing their 
breast protecting leather straps, tapping knives, mallets and 
ladders, ran to the four desams all in excitement. In view 
of the above fact, the advance portion of the day procession 
of the Kongapada festival is even to this day made up of 
a number of persons, mostly of the Chetti .jcaste, belonging to 
the four desams, dressed up in the full t^dy-tapping kit'of 
the Izhuvans, They do so every year ih |iursuanoi? of 
ous vows made by them for the attain^nt of ps^cukf 
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objects, such asmsoveiy {rcm illness, success in litigation', 
hiftii of diildren, etc. 

When the information of the crossing of the Wala 5 rar by 

<^ief d Kongu was communicated to the people of the 
four desams by the Izhuvans, they repaired to the tem- 
ple in ^citement and consternation, when Lo 1 the temple 
gates opened themselves and a beautiful female form dressed 
in full battle armour, brandishing a shining sword and shed- 
ding a resplendent divine light, suddenly emerged out of the 
image within and marched off direct to meet the advancing 
army of the Kongan, followed by all the brave men among the 
people. The-battle was fought with the result already men- 
tioned. This battje is enacted on the night of the Konga- 
pada festival as one of its essential functions, accompanied by 
the beating of numerous Pariah drums, blowing of horns, 
racing of horses, torch-light processions, besides, of course, 
the usual mischief-making among the youngsters, but the 
elders generally control them and stop excesses. In the 
course of the sham fight, some act as the wounded, some 
even as the dead and fall down on the field of action. These 
dead and wounded are immediately taken up and carried 
by the youngsters to their supposed respective houses in 
the town accompanied with torch-lights, beating of drums, 
beating of breasts, and crying and weeping. No outsider 
is allowed to take part in this sacred function,. If an out- 
sider, being possessed with any sudden fit of enthusiasm, 
attempts to take part in this function, ‘woe be to him.’ This 
battle function takes place at about 10 o’clock in the night and 
lasts for two or three hours. At the end of it, the night 
processiem of the festival begins from the battle-field and 
moves through the Nayar quarters to the temple, where it 
reaches just before day-break, when there is a displaji>of fire- 
works. After day-break, the chief of the place or Nddmdzhi 
represented by the Chambath house, accompanied by the 
people, goto the Goddess’ temple to offer prayers of love and 
gra^ude to the Bhagavati. The festival is wound up by a 
performance on the following night called ‘ Devendra paUu' 
in wluch all the “ one hundred Nayars ” ^ of Chittur are 

1 . - TIm Nayar eoimniiiiiu^ at Chitttir is «o11a6tive)y oUlad Iby tiie name 
«(*ChitmrNQOCtt Mayar.” it shows that the origiiMU viUafe organisation 
^Chittur eoitaiatefl of one hundred Mayar houaes or fammeo. „ Akhough 
ihexa. ia aeonaidorsble iaetaam in tha number of Mayar Jwuaeaot nreeent, 
Um appellation ‘Nooru Nayar’ ia still ustd. 
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supposed to take pa;rt under the of 

the Srikanc^th Panikkar, whose family' is 1^ nfilitary in« 
structor and lead^ of the people^ of Chittur* The Patlikkar’s 
duty is to train the youths of the lOQ houses in the military 
arts. The performance referred to is, more or less, an exhi- 
bition of the bodily prowess of the youths trained by th^ 
Panikkar, and at the end of it he receives presents from 
the Ndduvdzhi and one hundred fanbms — one fanom for 
each house — ^from his pupils^ Che* amount of one hundred 
fanoms is still paid to him every year, and is defnf^M ! out 
of the collection made for the Kongapada festival for which 
the Panikkar’s family is exempted from the payment of 
all subscriptions. The training of the youths of the place 
is begun a few weeks before the Kongapada festival in the 
Jcalari (military gymnasium) of the Srikandath Panikkar, and 
the Panikkar takes a prominent part in all the functions con- 
nected with the festival from beginning to end. 

Once in a few* years and commencing on an auspicious 

Thevpana” day after FiWi I/, this ceremony is performed 
vaiofChittur. grand scale, in which the Nayars of 

the town (one male member from almost every house) orga- 
nised themselves into parties, one party for singing songs in 
praise of the Goddess Bhagavati, another for dancing before her, 
and the third for playing on musical instruments. These men 
have, during this period, to bathe early in t|ie morning, cook 
their own food and remain under a vow to be ever in devotion 
to the deity. Preliminary to the celebration of the actual 
festival, which sometimes run for a number of days, the men 
are given 41 days’ training in the several courses of dancing 
in the Porayattu family house, one of the four Pramdnakhars 
(leading members) of the place, and the final performance 
takes place in the Pol^umarath house. 

In the court-yard of the latter house a large pandal sup- 
ported on 64 posts, is put, up and in its middle is drawn a 
floral diagram {padmam) over which a lighted brass lamp, and 
in front of it a stool, are placed with a metal of water sur- 
'mounted by a full pod of cocoanut flowers and washed cloth 
arranged in the form of a beautiful crowm. Goddess, who 
/ is supposed to be located therein by means of holy mantrame^ 

I is propitiated every night between 9 and 12 P. JM,, with offer- 
; ings ^xidi pit jaSi to the accompaniment of drutl|miffjg, siigiulf, 

I 
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and dancinf. This nightly routine of pujas, oUkrings, dancing, 
«stc., is thus continued for the prescribed number of days. I 

On the morm'ng following the last day, the votaries purify : 
themselves by a bath and fetch branches of pala trees, and a| 
dancing procession is organised, which wends its way through 
the Nayar streets, accompanied by the Goddess manifest- 
ed through her Velichapad, to the temple of the Goddess, and ' 
from there disperse to their respective houses before evening 
after singing songs of praise and thanks-giving in honour of 
the Goddess. A pit, 15 feet long, 5 feet broad and 3 feet deep, 
is then made and filled with ten to fifteen cart-loads of fuel , 
which is burned .'and reduced to glowing red hot charcoal. 
Here also is performed a ptija. At about 4 A. M., the Velicha- 
pad through whom the Goddess manifests herself, the priests, 
the votaries, and lastly the caste-men, all, walk over the fire 
several times. 

The day dawns and the senior member of the Porayattu 
family sitting on the stool consecrated to Bhagavati, and 
covering his head with the silk cloth of the deity, propitiates 
her with offerings of fruits, cocoanuts, and fowls. The whole 
ceremony is thus brought to an end. The object of this pro- 
pitiation is to protect people from the attacks of cholera, 
small-pox, and other epidemics. 

Before closing this part of the subject, it may be noted that 

Agricultural cere agricultural year begins with the Vishu (first 
monies. _ Medam, about the middle of April) at which 

the hot weather is supposed to terminate. In families where 
the members pursue agriculture as a profession, they send for 
the local Kaniyan (astrologer), who estimates by astronomical 
calculations the agricultural prospects and the probable quan- 
tity of rain during the ensuing year. He is also asked to 
choose an auspicious day for ploughing, and on that day the 
master of the house goes to the seed-store with his Pulayan 
slaves and takes out a small quantity of each variety of seed, 
which he puts in a cup made of the leaves of the kanniratn 
(nux vomica) ; he then places the cups in a basket near a lamp 
in the yard and places a small heap of rice around or near it. 
A new ploughshare fastened to a plough, and a pair of oxen 
.are also brought, and these are painted with rice water. They 
are then taken in procession to the field, on reaching w'hich the 
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Pulayan head-man raises a mound of eartnmwhi<m are thrown 
a little manure ^nd a handful of seed. Hf t|iM yo]|(ef||fthe 
cattle to the plough and turns a squ'are plot bf grouBd»,iakii;g 
care to have furrows made in- it, and the jflough dropped <ih 
the right. Ganapati is then propitiated with offerings, aod 
the master throws the seed in the furrow, when the Pulaya 
head-man. invbkes the blessings of the^ods and the de- 
ceased ancestors on the seeds that have been sown broad- 
cast, on the cattie that are let loose, ,and also on the members 
of the family, and prays them for a g[ood crop, much* suhsKine, 
and a good harvest. A cocoanut is then cut on the plough- 
.share, and ij^the hind portion is . larger than the front one, it 
predicts an excellent harvest. If the nut is cut into two equal 
l^ortions, the harvest will be moderate; if the cut passes through 
the eyes of the nut or if no water is left in the cut portions, 
misfortune is foreboded. The portions of the cocoanut are then 
picked up with the milk inside them and a leaf of the tulsi 
plant (Ocymum sanctum) is dropped - into each; if the leaf 
turns io the .right, a prosperous harvest is assured ; if to the 
left, the contrary’. ^..The ceremonial concludes with loud shouts 
and invocations to the gods of husbandry ; and the unused 
seeds are distributed among the workmen. 

Nira : — The bringing in of the first fruits {Nira) is cele- 
brated at the end of Karkadagam (August), previous to which 
the doors and windows of the houses are cleanserf w'ith the leaves 
of a tree called paragam (Ficus hispida) and decorated with 
rice flour, while the walls are white-washed, and the yard 
smeared with cow-dung. On the gates of the houses are 
placed various kinds of flowers together with their leaves and 
branches ,' : — athi (Ficus racemosa), ithi ( Ficus venosa ), 
arayal (Ficus religiosii, peral (Ficus Indica), illi (young 
bamboo leaves), nelH (Phyllanthus Emblica), jack (artocarpus 
integrifolia), and mango (manganefera indica). On the morn- 
ing of the ceremonial day, the priest of the temple comes out 
preceded by a Marar blowing a conch-shell, when a bunch of 
the ears of paddy already placed by tl\e Pulayans dutside the 
outer wall of the temple is taken by him to the temple with the 
same Marar blowing the conch. Every hou^-holder then 
sends out to the fields a man duly purified a bath and 
smeared with ashes to gather some rice. As 1^ 
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itte gate at booses, be is met by a woman w&h a lighted 
luop and some leaves on which is placed the rice. This is 
carried into the yard in procession, while those assembled cry 
oot, * FiH, fill, increase, fill the house, fill the basket, fill the 
^tnmfrh of the children’. Three times is it carried on a plan- 
tain leaf placed on a wooden plank while the lighted lamp is 
placed on the right. Ganapati is then propitiated with offer- 
ings, and stalks of paddy with ears of grain in them are stuck 
with cow-dung to the various parts of the house, to the agri- 
cultural implements, and even to trees. A sumptuous break - 
fast brings the ceremony to a close. 

Puthari : — ^The next ceremony is the formal cooking and 
eating of the new rice (Puthari). It sometimes takes place on 
the Nira day, but generally it is an independent festival. An 
auspicious day is chosen as soon as the first crop is harvested 
and threshed — a day which must be before the Oitam. The 
rice is cooked and eaten with a special curr}”^ made of tagara 
(Cassia tora) peas, the fruit of puthari chunda (Swertia 
Cherata), brinjals (Solanum Melongena) and green pumpkin. 

U choral : — At the end of Makaram (January-Febcuary), 
when the second crop has been harvested, the year’s agricultural 
operations are supposed to be over, and Mother Earth, Bhilmi 
Ddvi, is considered to rest during the hot weather until the 
first shower begins. At the beginning of this period the Mala- 
yali observes a festival in honour of the Goddess’ menstruation, 
which, like the Roman Februria, is supposed to take place at 
this time. On the last three days during this festival, all gra- 
naries are closed, paddy is not sold, and no implement of 
agriculture is touched, while even the rice to be eaten during 
these three days is pounded before-hand. On the first day 
before sunset the granaries are closed, some thorns and shrubs 
of broom are fixed to the door and cow-dung and ashes are 
spread in front of it. The next two days are holidays for all ; 
the house must not be swept, nor the floors smeared with cow- 
dung, and the garden even may not be swept or watered. On 
toe fourth day the granaries are opened, and a basketfol of 
leaves is taken to the field an^ burnt with a little manure 
perhaps to i|dicate that the cultivator remains in possession. 
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UchareU is the date on which all 
expire, and demand for surrentfer of property should not be , 
made at any other time, but the courts, by*a liberal inter{ireta> 
tion, have extended the term up to the day of Viahu. Sp^ial 
Vcharal festivals are held at Cherpulasseri in the Walluvanad 
Taluk and near Shoranur, at which straw models of cattle are| 
taken in precision to the templ^ of Bhagavati. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SUDRAS OF COCHIN. 

A. THE HIGH CASTE SUDRAS (NAYARS 

( Continued), 

The high caste Nayars profess Hinduism and follow most 
of the religious practices of the Brahmans 

Religion. , . n „ 

whose influence m matters religious as well 
as social is supreme all over the State. They worship the 
superior deities of the Hindu pantheon (Siva, Vishnu, and their 
consorts, as also Ganapati) in ambalams or kshetrams (temples) 
of which there are in the State many that have long been in exist- 
ence. Everywhere in the State, the caste-men and women with 
their children may be seen going to worship the deities in their 
local temples both morning and evening after their baths in the 
public tanks. It is only after this worship that they take their 
meals, and seldom do they depart from this rule. They also 
adore the minor deities, namely, Subramanian, Ayyappan, 
S4stha or Vettakkorumakan, Bhagavati, as well as Kali, the 
goddess of small-pox, and malignant demons, such as, Kutti- 
chiittan, Mundian, Gulikan, Gant^karanan. But these deities 
or demons are located in kdvuSf mere unpretentious structures 
with the characteristic tiled roofs and ornamental gables. 
These deities are represented by carved or uncarved pieces of 
stone placed on elevated ^ts beneath the 61 (Ficus religiosa), 
thepala (Echites scholaris), or the kamiram (strychnos), and 
the priest is usually a non-Vedic Namburi, an Elayad, a Miisad, 
or one of the Sudra castes. The deities such as Subramanian 
and others above mentioned, ate the sons of Siva, and require 
no animal sacrifices, but the host of demons require to be pro- 
pitiated with offerings of goats, or fowls, while their wishes are 
often interpreted by oracles, who are known as veiichapads. 

The Cochin State, as well as Malabar and Travancore, is 
the land of magic, sorcery, and witchcraft, and as well as 
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belief in atumism, and all these are hxgeSfy^mm^ up vMi the 
religion of the Nayars, Animisin refers to fh^heHef duct man ^ 
passes through life surrounded by a. ghastly company^ of ; 
powers, elements, and tendencies, impersonal in character, Jijere ^ 
shapeless phantoms of which no image can be made and no 
idea can be formed. Most of these have departments or spheres 
of influence of their own — one presides over cholera, another over 
small-pox, yet another over cattle, disease, some dwell in rocks, 
others haunt trees, and others again haunt rivers,, whirlpools 
and waterfalls. All of them require to be diligently propitiat- 
ed by reason of the ills and calamities which they bring about, 
and the ess^ce of these practices is magic. 

Evidence of a wide-spread belief in the worship of ances- 
tors is to be seen in the kistavens (fhoppi kallus) — the rock 
caves containing the sepulchral urns found in the jungles and 
other parts of the State — in the ceremonies performed and the 
offerings made for the spirits of the dead. They are worship- 
ped even now in special kdvus, sometimes even in small 
out -houses or special rooms in the house on new moon days 
or SankrdfttiSf and there are also periodical commemorations 
on the anniversaries of the ancestor’s death. Dead ancestors 
are also represented by stones or small images of gold or silver 
kept in the middle room of the Nayar houses, and offerings of 
food and drink are made to them on new moon«and Sankrdnti 
nights. Animistic again is the worship of Kdli or Bhagavati r 
who presides over small-pox, cholera, and the thousand mala- 
dies that flesh is heir to, the worship of animals and plants 
and lastly the belief in exorcism and witchcraft in which 
Brahmans also share. 

Serpent shrines {JSdgatt&n kdvus or Nagakottas) are to be 
found in the compounds of every Nayar house 
in the Cochin State, and their worship occupies 
a prominent place in the religious life of the Nayars and 
other castes. The following mythical origin is ascribed to the 
adoration of serpents in the Keralolpathi. ^ 

The first Aryan colonists settled by Parasuranaia found Kerala 
absolutely uninhabitable, and finding it imposs&le to improve 
their condition, returned to their old country. After their 
depart uie, the Nagas (or serpent gods) of the world or 

PMhdla took possession df the partly reclaimed and settled 
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thereon. The earl$?*‘fcolonists, on a second venture, finding 
the land occupied, commenced a war against the Higas, but 
Pamsurama acting as arbitrator, decided in favour of the 
early colonists, and lardered that they should set apsui a corner 
of every compound as an abode of the serpent gods. He fur- 
ther ordained that these allotted places were to remain virgin- 
I ground. Untouched by the blade of the ‘knife or the prong of 
the fork, while the under-wood and the creepers were to be 
^owed to grow in wild profusion, and to such the name 
k&m (grove) was given. In it are generally planted several 
stone idols of serpents placed on a stone-basement called 
chitrakiiHam, the whole being held sacred and reserved by a 
low wall round it to prevent cattle or children straying into 
that space. The propitiation of serpents is deemed essential 
to the prosperity and well-being of every' house-holder, and 
periodical offerings are made to them, while the neglect of 
these is considered to cause leprosy, sterility, or ophthalmia, 
among the members of the family. These serpents are there- 
fore regarded as tutelary deities of the family, and the gods 
along with the shrines are conveyed with the property Utid - 
frequently specified in deeds of transfer. 

I The high priest of the serpent cult is the Pkmbu M6kkdt 
Nambuthiri, who fives in a house full of cobras which are said 
to be harmless to his family. Whenever an image of a serpent 
from a grove has to be removed from one place to another, he 
is sent for on the belief that he alone can do it after due pro- 
pitiation and offerings, and any tree that is cut down for this 
removal must be sent to the local temple to be used as fuel. 
The serpent grove should not be polluted by a member of the 
low caste, or by a woman during her menseit ; and when it is- 
so polluted or otherwise spoiled, a member of the family of 
the Nambuthiri priest has to be informed. He gajses into a 
vessd filled with ofl, points out the evil and suggests the rempdy. 
The ninth asterism in ev^ month is specially selected for 
snake worship in N&yar famiUes, when offerings of milk and 
water are made to them. It is said that the approach of a 
woman during her menses will cause serpents to vacate the 
grove becatose of the impurity, and PuUuvans are required to 
sing song^ |ind perform certain ceremonies to cause them to 
)re*)3nt^|^|^shripes. Images of these serpents are sometimes 
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made evea of gold or silver and consacmt^ for wordiip in 
Brahman hous^:. Hiey are alto' presented to Brsiii^ns , 
those on whose date of birth an eclipse falls, and tl^ is dcste 
to mitigate the wrath of R&hu. ’• *<’ 

Cases of snake bite are of frequent o<xurrence in the 
northern parts of the State where snakes abound; and nowhere 
else is the Hindu treatment so skillfully practised as to effect 
a radical cure by medicines and incantations. When informa- 
tion regarding snake bite is conveyed to a physician, or a bitten 
man is taken to him, the latter can, by the chirping of a lizard 
or other tokens, make out the nature of the case and also 
whether it is curable or not. It is that physicians should 
not go to a patient’s house, and the following story is given in 
explanation ; — 

Once when the emperor Parikshit was ordained to be 
bitten by the great serpent Takshaka, the latter set out in the; * 
disguise of a Brahman. On his way he met another Brahman, 
who, on enquiry, turned out to be a physician on his way to 
cure the king. With a view to test his ability, Takshaka bit 
a tree which was at once reduced to ashes, but the physician 
removed the poison, and the tree regained its former state. 
Taksh^a, admiring his ability, loaded him with immense 
wealth and dissuaded him from going to the king. He also 
made him promise that he should never volunteer his services 
in such matters unless patients were taken to him. In some 
families the profession is hereditary, the most prominent among 
them beingt he families of Kokkkra Nambuthiri and Mdliyakal 
Karta. 

In every village are to be found gurydian deities that pro- 

Tutelary <ieiti«i. ^®ct the villagers from the malevolence of 
ajemon^ which are supposed to occupy an in^ 
termediate place between gods and men. The temples of the 
Nayars in which are enshrined these village deities or Gr&ma* 
ddvatas are far less imposing than those of the Brahmans and 
are callad kavus. The deities commonly represented are the 
consort of Siva or some manifestation of that feraal^, divinity, 
andAyyappan or Sasta; and these are sd|>posed to|^eep in sub- 


jection thejiemons and spirits which are ever prone to do harm to 
the people of the village. Thus, though the demcM^ are objects 
of worship, the propitiation of the guardian deities i^d the festi- 
vals held In their honour are considered to be su£^ent%«t^ 
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^ nii^giiaat- propensities of tliose spirits. The most popular 
I of tile festivals is the MandaUit^, which begins on the first of 
Wrisehigam (middle of November) and lasts for forty-one days. 
|In addition to the daily ^ifyVrs to the image of Bhagavati by 
f Biahraan jariests, spiecial rites and ceremonies {KalamezhtUhttm 
< Pdttum) are also performed by a particular class of Sudras to 
I the figure of the goddess made on the floor by means of 
I coloured powders, while the devotees sing songs in her praise 
; to the accompaniment of lute-like musical instruments. A 
' man in a fantastic dress with an array of jingling bells round 
' his loins, heavy sounding bell-metal anklets on each foot and a 
• scythe-shaped sword in his hand impersonates the goddess and 
dances to the sound of tom-toms round the figure of the god- 
■dess Bhadrakdli on the floor. The Velichapdd, as he is called* 
becomes highly excited and in his frenz}’ sometimes even cuts 
his forehead and causes it to bleed. He speaks, or rather the 
deity speaks through him, in broken yet commanding tunes 
wholly unlike his own and makes oracular responses to the 
enqui ries addressed to him. 

On a night in the latter part of the month of Dhanu (early 
i 1 January), a golden image of the goddess is placed on the back 
of a big decorated elephant, and, amidst the beating of drums, 
the firing of pop-guns and crackers, is taken out in procession. 
The elephant with the goddess is supported on each side by 
elephants whose numbers varj’ according to the means of the 
villagers. The Velichapad is indispensable and accompanied 
by a group of well-dressed women and girls, eafch carrj’ing in 
her hand a plate (tdlam) full of rice and a ligM placed on the 
top of it. The festival ends with a display of fire-works, and 
the ceremony closes with the sacrifice of goats or fowls. On 
the same principle but on different lines are celebrated various 
propitiatory and sacrificial festivals in honour of the other 
aforesaid deities. Generally, after the harvests, the Velicha- 
puds are taken out in procession to the Hindu houses in each 
village to receive offerings of a measure of paddy and small 
coins. 

Smta or Ayyappan, — According to Keralblpathi, Parasu- 
rama with the object of protecting the newly created country 
(Kd*^) is said to have established many temples and dedicat- 
them to this deity. The most important of these is at 
Sabarimala in the Chengannur Talufe^f Travancore,* which 
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attracts a very large number of pilgrims during the Mimdata 
ptija from Malabar, Cochin and TravanCore. Tlife deity 
peculiar to these parts, where he , has the largest number of 
worshippers^i 

I The worship of the tutelary deities above described is to a 

Dcmr woP.hip, outcome of a belief in, 

and a constant fear of, the influence of demons 
and evil spirits on mankind, a belief which has existed irom a 
very remote period. The worship of demons is confined to the 
lower orders and has no connection with the higher forms of 
Hinduism, and yet this belief in demons is so wdde-spread that 
not even the Brahmans are free from it. In every part of the 
State, in Malabar and in Travancore, magicians and sorcerers, 
from the highest Nambutbiri to the lowest Parayan, find em- 
ployment in exorcising their baneful influences. Among the 
Panans, Mannans and Parayans, magic, sorcery, and witchcraft 
are a hereditary profession, and among the Nambuthiripids of 
Kallur, K^tturnatam, and Chennamangalam are to be found 
special family deities by whose aid they are supposed to avert 
the actions of demons and spirits^^^t is curious to note that 
there are exorcists even among Christians and Mussalmans; and 
another interesting fact in connection with this is that the high 
caste Hindus 'exercise their magic influence bv propitiating, by> 
the aid of their sacred mantrams, the more refined and sublime 
^manifestations of God, w^hile the low caste-men propitiate Kdli 
in her more hideous aspects. The ordinary people make a 
distinction between Bhiitas on the one hand, and Pretas 
and Pisdehas on the other. The former are regarded as the 
messenger of Siva and his consort Sakti, while the latter are 
the souls of the deptm^ed w'ho have died a violent and unnatur- 
al death by suicide, murder, or by drow ning, and they are 
believed to be demons who wander about inflicting injury upon 
mankind in various ways. At noon and at midnight are the 
chief hours when they attempt to seijse or po^ess those who 
walk in lonely places or take shelter under tamarind trees or 
on the sides of tanks. At night the demons are believed to 
call loudly in order to allure people out of tteir homes into 
distant jungles and there to kill them ; hens^, as a rnle, at 
night a call is not responded to until it is refpifced a fourth 
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Ijme, At tile period of {mberty and after child-birth women 
am o^pecially liable to the attacks of these aSrial beings. 
Charms and incantations, offerings and sacrifices, are the most 
r^tiisite to counteract the evils that demons do, and iron 
rings, iron staffs, and leather shoes, are some of the specifics 
that help to keep the demons at a distance. 

They maka tiieir abode chiefly in the palmyra and pdla 
trees, but some of them occupy even dwelling houses. Others 
take tile sha]^ of human beings, while yet others possess 
human beings. 

Their name is legion, and they exist by the offerings of 
their votaries and their tormented victims. Against the machi- 
nations of these demons, the sorcerers and exorcists bring to 
bear the influence of their special guardian deities who in turn 
must be propitiated with offerings before- they can be called 
upon to use their beneficial strength. In the case of the evil 
' spirit of him who has died an unnatural death, a Brahman 
magicism purifies the spirit by means of certain ceremonies 
called Tilahoma (an offering of sesamum seeds to agni or fire). 
A Chendus Nambuthiri presides at such ceremonies and trans- 
fers the spirit to an image of gold, silver, or wood which is 
afterwards placed in a Vishnu temple or enshrined in a small 
building put up for that purpose, there to rest in peace. 

In the State, temples are dedicated to various demons, 
the chief among them being the Avanang^ttil jChdttan^ in 
Triprayar. The temples dedicated to tbe small-pox demon 
correspond to the Pey Kdvils or devil temples of the Tamil 
Districts. In these temples are to be found the instruments 
and s)ntnbQls of demon worship, the dancing sticks .m^jands. 
the priesta garments, tridents, etc., whilst in other ^^^ gfes 
nothing save the images of demons. There is also anV^^- 
ing priest, who is the devil driver and the devil dancer^^d 
who at times even becomes a Vdkkapad inspired to communi- 
cate to the votaries, who consult him in times of illness and 
calamity, the wishes and intentions of that particular demon. 

To a Hindu all organic life is sacred, and his creed is 
w.ii.hipofMimai. hot to injure any living thing, whUe among 
■adiSmti. animrds worshipped by him the cow occu- 

piss the first phtce. The cow is Kdmadhdnu, the giver of all 
things, and hence wlienever a cow is approached, it is tmiched 
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with the hand which is, in token of veneration, men raised to 
the head. MUk, curd, ghee, nrme and dang are miped toge*^ 
ther and used for purificatory ceremonies ; and the images ^ 
gods are anointed with this holy mixture called pancl^av- 
yam. Small dc»es of it are even> taken intenially, and it is 
considered an antidote against poison, besides being prescribed 
as a prdyaschit or expiation for offences against caste, whereas 
the sprinkling of water mixed with dung removes sin or pollu- 
tion from all persons, places, or things, and purifies them. 
The bull, the vehicle of Siva, is also held sacred, and a statue 
of it in granite is either placed in front of the image of Siva 
or in a separate shrine, and is worshipped as a God. The 
lizard associated with Siva, the monkey with Hanumin, the 
Garuda (the brahmany kite) with Vishnu, and the peacock of 
Subramania area few of the other animals of Hindu veneration. 

Of the birds of ill omen, one species of owl called pullu 
is much dreaded because of the belief that it causes an illness 
to children which results in emaciation. At the sound of its 
screeching, children are taken into a room to avoid its injuri- 
ous gaze. Various are the propitiatory ceremonies performed 
by specialists to secure its good-will and to prevent its do- 
ing harm to babies ; and amulets are worn by children as a 
preventive against its evil influences. Its hideous screeches 
are always associated with death. 

Among trees, some are worshipped while others are used 
for piij’as or sacrifices. Among the former may be mentioned 
the pipal (Ficus religiosa), a tree which is held in veneration 
by the Hindus. Persons afflicted with maladies or whose pla- 
nets are unfavourable, go round a pipal tree, seven, twelve, 
forty-one, or one hundred and eight times, muttering prayers 

burning camphor affti other incense at its foot or perchance 
eng^g^ Brahmans to do so, in the belief, that it will cure 
disease (*r counteract evil influences. The vilva (^Egle mar- 
melos), whosS'4^ of triple form is supposed to represent the 
three eyes of Siv^hBlJ^ymbolise his triple functk>n of produc- 
tion, destruction, and reproduction, aod the tvhi (Ocymum 
sanctum), which is sacred to Vishnu, are also wdisshipped. In 
front of every house, generally on the eastern ^e, or in the 
central yard of a quadrangular structure, is a 4?°^ mod i 
altar, on*which ttilsi or the vilva is planted and ijradered evepr ‘ 
day, and is worshipped by the inmates of the ^tfse. ,.From 
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tile iniM are alsd ma4e rdsaries, which, in addition to being 
an aid to prayers, are also used as ornaments for the neck. 
AnuHig the trees used for pujas or sacrifices are the sandal- 
wood, the pldstt (Butea fcondosa), the rudrilksham (Elaeo- 
carpus lanceolatus), the darbha (Poa cynosuroides), the kantka 
(Agrostis linearis), the thumba (Leucas Indica), chembarufti 
(shoeflower, Hibiscus Rosa sinensis), erikku (Calotropis gigan- 
tea), fhechi ^hrj'santhemum), and the several species of lotus 
and jessamine ; and of these one and all are extensively used 
for medicinal purposes. 

The belief in demons and the habit of attributing all that 
Polk tales cannot be easily accounted for to supernatural 

powers, have built up an edifice of folk-tales 
that would prove of great interest to students of folk-lore, some 
of which are given below: — 

The eclipse is ascribed to the devouring of the sun or 
moon by the huge serpent Rahu, and while it lasts, a kind of 
pollution is observed by the people, for during the period ^ 
eclipse, food and drink are supposed to acquire poisonous pro- 
perties. 

People who hear stories of Rdmiiyana, while lying on 
their beds, will become blades of grass in their next birth. 


Will-o’-the-w'isps are accounted for, as lights emitted by a 
kind of precious stone {tndnikka baUu) from the mouths of 
serpents, which, owing to their long life, are believed to have 
acquired the art of flying. Popular belief is that some serpents 


have been blowing for ages upon gold, embedded in the strata 
of the earth, and converting it into precious st^fes of the 
nature above mentioned. Th^ keep them in mUt youths. 


and acquire the power of flying in the air, with the stones 


shining brilliantly when they open their mouths. 


When the crow and the fow'l were first created, they we^e 
asked which they preferred, personal beauty or long life. The 
fowl preferred the former, and the crow the latter. Hence it 
is that the crow is said to possess, a long lease of life. 


The crow is supposed to possess only one eye, though ap- 
parently it has two. One eye-ball is said to move first in one 
socket, then into the other as necessity requires. Th^ story is 
connected with a strange myth. 
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During the exile of Rama, Lakshmana and Sita, they 
lived chiefly by halting. One d^% when Sitalswas diyi^ sdme 
pieces of flesh, a crow accidentally pecked atone of Sita’s i^iddy 
toes, taking it for one of the blood ifed pieces of meat. ?She 
thereupon told her husband about it, who shot an arrow at the 
crow and blinded it in one eye, and thenceforth its descendants 
have been blind in one eye. 

When <the great Rama was. constructing the dam across 
the sea, for hir large army to cross over to Lanka (C^lon) 
to wage war with the Asura, Ravana, and to recover his 
wife Sita, a small squirrel was found working hard without 
food. This attracted the notice of the great Rama who took 
pity on him and gently rubbed him on the back with three 
fingers as a sign of affection, and the impressions thus left be* 
came the black and white lines, which the whole species 
possessed thereafter. 

Ari-prdvu or the common house-dove has a story told of 
it. These birds, male and female, are always found in pairs 
together. Once, it is said, they were quarrelling about a game, 
and the quarrel ended in the desertion by the male bird of his 
mate, who recognizing the mistake called for him, and her 
cries are said to be ever calling out for her mate. 

Rain, Thunder and Lightning: — In the aerial regions are 
huge monsters of extraordinary strength {Kdlameghattanmur) 
who are supposed to possess two horns with the aid of which 
all the water from the earth is drawn up during the summer, 
to be spat out in the rainy season at Indra’s (Rain God’s) 
bidding. Lightning is caused by the friction of the horns, while 
engaged in the task of spitting out water. Another version of 
the story as to the origin of lightning is, that it is caused by the 
brandishing of Indrt’:^ sword, while engaged in ordering the 
monsters to supply the earth with water. 

It is said that a new lobe grows on to the liver of a tiger 
every year it lives, and therefore by an examination of that 
organ, the age of the animal can be accurately determined. 

Evil spirits are believed to have the pow-er at times of 
changing men into tigers, such being distinguidied by having 
no tails. 

The claws and even the teeth of the tigv are used as 
charm^ against witchcraft and the evil-eye. ipay fre- 

quently be seen set in silver, and worn roun|^ the necks of 

M 
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chUcilr^m Tiger’s whiskers have also the same efficacy against 
demoniacal influence. The flesh is eaten as medicine, while 
the skin boiled in gingelly oil and strained into the ear, re- 
moves deafness. 

There is a common belief that, should the nest of a brah- 
many kite be found, and one of the young ones be attached to 
it by a string, the squall breaks aw^ay, generally leaving a por- 
tion of the line attached to the nest as it becomes strong. The 
nest which is formed of sticks should then be thrown into a 
running stream, when, if any of the sticks that compose it float 
against the current, they will, on being applied to any fetters, 
cause them immediately to fly into a thousand fragments. 

The owl which is an emblem of wisdom in Europe, and 
the goose that of stupidit)', completely change their respective 
places in the east, the former becoming a symbol of stiijudity, 
the latter that of wisdom. 

The hooting of the owl heard at night, has, in ail jiarts 
of the world and in all ages, been considered ominous of 
evil, and is consequently much dreaded. In Cochin, it is 
generally believed, that the hooting of an owl betokens an im- 
pending calamity or even the death of an individual near w^hose 
abode its loathsome cr\’ is heard ; and so, dw^ellers in the 
neighbouring houses at once turn out and drive it away. 

Jack-o -lantern: — These are called Kollykatta Piswhus 
(ghosts which emit fire from their mouths), and make their 
appearance on the side of tanks, rivers, and marshy places 
during rainy or foggy nights. They fly away or disapj^ear at 
the sight of men and are much dreaded by the people. 

Preeminent among the trees in the town of C>ochin, and 
towering above all others along the sea-shore and iftles of the 
back-water are the cocoanut palms (cocos nucifera linn), every 
portion of which, from the leaves to the roots, may be turned 
to some useful purpose. f 

There is a tradition that theKafa of Benares, who was a stre^ 
nuous worshipper of one supreme God, and rejected the custom 
of making offerings to inferiordivinities, became, in course of time, 
almost equal to the Gods, and created many of the grains now 
in common use. As his powers increased, so did his ambition, 
and he meditated creating another species of human beings very 
‘ superior to anything then existing in the world. But .after he 
.fcad completed its head;^ the demi-gods became alarmed and 
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prevailed on him to cease his work. The Head was therefore 
transformed into 3k cocoanut wl^ieh was henceforth be one 
of the most useful of all ttees in the vegetable kingdom, and 
was dedicated to Gan6sa, the patron of science and learning. 

The Nayars generally burn their dead bodies, while those 

of children under two or three years of age 

Funei‘al cu«tomf xi. r i i i i* 

as well as those of persons who ha\'e died of 
small-pox or. cholera are buried. -When a Nayar is at the point 
of death, the members of the house-hold and friends who' may 
be present, one by one, pour into his mouth a few drops of 
Ganges or pther holy water or hanji water, from a tinj' cup 
made of a leaf or two of the tulsi plant. While doing this, 
they hold in the hand a piece of gold or a gold ring and the 
water is .supposed to touch the gold, before it enters the mouth 
of the dying person. Sometimes, a fanam or gold piece is 
placed in the mouth, and the lips are closed. 

As soon as death has taken place, the corpse is removed 
from the cot or bed afid carried to the vadakkiniy a room at 
the northern end of the house, where it is placed on long jdan- 
tain leaves spread out on the floor, and while it is there, a lamp 
is kept burning both day and night. One member of the 
family holds the head in his lap, while another the feet in the 
same way, and here it is that the neighbours come to have a 
last look at the dead. All the while, the names of gods or 
sacred texts are loudly recited in the hope that the soul mas- 
quit the world with recollections of God which would serve as a 
passport to Heaven. Immediately death occurs, the members 
of the house and the relatives assembled there burst out into 
loud lamentations, announcing the sad event to the caste-men 
of the village who attend at once. When preparations for the 
funeral have been maSie, the dead body is carried to the nadu- 
mittam or central yard of the house, or if there is no central 
yard, to the front yard where it is again laid on plantain leaves. 
It is then washed, anointed and neatly clothed, and the usual 
marks of sandal- wood paste and ashes, as in^dife, are made. 
The senior member of the deceased’s ^^mily along with others 
including the sons-in-law, daughters-in-law, attd all the rela- 
tives, place new cotton cloths over the dead, and these are 
used for tying up the corpse before being take^ to the crema- 
tion ground. Before removal, another ceremo!^ called P4ra 
Nirakkuka (filling wppara, a measure thrice thelzeof agalloh)* 
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is performed. All the members of the family take part in this 
ceremony under the direction of the priest who belongs to the 
Athihurussi class. The ceremony consists in filling up three 
para measures with paddy and one edangali of raw rice, and 
placing them near the corpse together with a burning lamp of 
local manufacture. 

A mango tree is cut, and as much fuel as is necessary for 
the burning of the dead is collected and placed at the south- 
eastern comer of the compound which is alwaj^s set apart for 
the burning or burial of the dead. A small pit about the size 
of the dead body is dug. Across this are placed three long 
stumps of the plantain tree, one at each end and one in the 
middle, and on these the foundation of the pyre is laid. The 
dead body which is placed on a bamboo bier is carried to the 
cremation ground and placed on the pyre with its head to the 
south, then fuel is laid over it, together with a little camphor, 
sandal-wood and ghee, if the family can afford the expense. Be- 
fore the body is placed on the pyre, the anandaravan, the mem- 
ber of the family immediately junior to the deceased, tears from 
the new cloths laid on the corpse, a piece sufficient to go round 
his own loins. He w’ears it round his waist and holds in his 
hand or tucks into his cloth at the waist, a piece of iron, 
generally a long key. It must be noted here, that all those 
members of the family who are older than the deceased may not 
take any part whatsoever in the funeral ceremony or in any 
subsequent ceremony after the cremation or burial, but all 
adult males junior to the deceased should be present when the 
pyre is lighted. The deceased’s younger brother, or in his 
absence, his nephew (sister’s son), sets fire to the pyre 
beginning at the head of the corpse ; but if a son is left by the 
deceased, he sets fire to the pyre beginning at the feet. In the 
case of a woman, the son has to set fire to the pyre, or in his 
absence, one junior in age to her has the right to do so. It is a 
matter of great importance that the whole pyre should burn a^ 
once, and great care towards that end is taken. While the 
corpse is being consumed, all the members of the family go and 
bathe in a tank (there is always one in the com|)ound of a 
Nayar house). The eldest man who has the piece of cloth and 
the key carries a pot of water, and all return to the place of 
cremation. When the body is almost consumed by fire, the 
sepior member carries the pot of water thrice round it, letting 
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the water leak out by making holes in l^e pot as He walfeg 
round. On completing llie third fUUnd he ^s^es thf pot on 
the ground close to the spot where the head of the dead had 
been placed. This ciecling round (Kwnhhapradakshitum) is 
said to symbolize that the deceased has had his ablution in the 
water of the .Ganges. Then the chief mourner and others 
bathe in a tank or river, perform an ablution of water (Udaka- 
kriya) to a piece of karuka grass stuck up to represent the 
spirit of the dead. A small image of the deceased is then made 
out of raw rice, and to this image a few grains of rice and gin- 
gelly seed are offered. When this has been done, the relatives 
and the neighbours who have been there depart, taking care to 
bathe themselves before entering their houses. 

The ceremony next in impcartance is the Sishahriya (mak- 
ing offerings to the deceased’s spirit) which begins on the 
second day after death and continues for seven days, the parti- 
culars of which are as follows : — ^All the male members of the 
family, junior to the deceased, bathe and return home. The 
eldest of them who has the torn cloth and the piece of iron, 
together with the others, assemble in the central court-yard of 
the house, where there has been prepared by their enangan 
Chitha3'an, some boiled rice, a few gingelly seeds, a few leaves 
of the chenila, some curd, and a small measure of paddy, rice, 
and turmeric. All these are placed in the north-east corner 
with a lamp locallj’ made. A piece of palmyra leaf, about a 
foot or so in length and the width of a finger is taken, one end 
after being knotted, is placed in the ground, and the long end 
is left sticking up. This leaf represents the deceased, and the 
rice and other things are offered to it. The following is the 
belief concerning the use of the palmyra leaf : — There are in 
the human body ten humours, Vuytis, Pninan, Apdnan, Sa- 
mdnan, UdAnan, Vyanan, Ndgan^ Kdrman, Krikalan, Diva- 
dathan and Dhananjayan. There are Desavayus or ten airs. 
When cremation was performed for the first time, all excepting 
the last were consumed in the fire, while the lait flew up and 
settled on a palmyra leaf. This was discovered by some Brah- 
man sages, who by means of mantrams forced it into the 
palmyra leaf. So it is thought that by making o^l^ngs to this 
|eaf for seven days, the spirit of the deceased will -be pacified. 

Th» place where the leaf is to be fixed is first gleaned car^ 
fully, and the leaf is then placed in the centre o^be prepar^ 
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su^&ce. Tlie men, when tfcey return from their baths, bring 
^ith them some harialli grass (harukapullu); and making an 
obeisance with the right knee on the ground, they spread 
(Some grass near the strip of palmyra leaf, and rings made of 
the leaf are also worn by all those present. The eldest of the 
anandaravans or nephew then makes offerings of water, 
turmeric and leaves of the cherula, as well as balls of boiled rice 
^ith a few gingelly grains and curds poured over it. As boys 
are forbidden to make the offerings, should the nephew chance 
to be a boy, it is considered sufficient for him to touch one of 
the elders who, under those circumstances, makes the offerings. 
The whole is then covered with a plantain leaf, a lighted wick is 
waved near it, and some milk is poured under the leaf. This is 
left undisturbed for some seconds, after which the leaf is tapped 
gently with the back of the fingers of the right hand; it is then 
removed and torn in two at its mid-rib, one piece being placed 
on either side of the pindams. And now the ceremony is over 
for the day. The agnates rise and remove their wet clothing, 
sometimes even bathe again. The torn cloth is tied round a 
pillar near the basket covering the leaf, and the leaf is uncover- 
ed every day for seven days at the same hour for the perform- 
ance of the ceremony. At the end of each day's ceremony the 
offerings of rice balls left are unguarded for a short time to allow 
the crows to feed on them ; after which they are removed by the 
female members of the tarawdd, who are junior to the deceased, 
and the eldest of them carries the offerings to the side of a tank 
and throws them into the water. It is believed that if the 
crows take them, the spirit is pleased. Should the ctows leave 
any remains, they must be thrown into the water, as dogs must 
not eat the offerings, , 

During the seven days the house of the deceased and all 
its inmates are considered to be under pollution, and the mem- 
bers of that tarawdd may not go to any oriier house nor can 
members of other tarawdds visit them wiriiout polluting them- 
selves ; but this pollution can be removed by bathing. During 
this period, however, as a rule, the hd^anavan of the family 
receives visits of condolence from relatives and friends to 
whom he is at home on Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Here it must be said, that in some cases, the visitors bring 
'with them small presents in money or in kind to help the kdra- 
itdvm With the ejqpehd&ufe to -irijich the fimer^ rites put him. 
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On the third day after the death, all those wft are ttelated to 
the tarawad by inatrimonial alliances combine and giv|f a feast 
to the inmates of the house and to the neighbours. This is 
called the Patni kanji., On the seventh day a return feast is 
given by the members of the tarawad, to all relations and 
neighbours. Between the seventh and the fourteenth day after 
death, no ceremonies are performed, but the members of the 
family are under pollution, and then on the fourteenth day comes 
the Sanchayanam. It is the disposal of the calcined remains, 
the ashes of the deceased. The male members of the tarawad 
go to the place of cremation, and picking up the unburnt bones 
of the deceased, place them in an earthern pot which is sum 
dried — not burnt in the usual way — and cover up the mouth of 
the pot with a piece of cloth. The eldest carries it and, followed 
by the rest, proceeds to the nearest river (it must be a running 
stream) intouhich it is thrown. In some places the bones 
are collected on the seventh and preserved in a pot which, 
w hen convenient, is carried to Benares, Ramesw’aram, Gaya, or 
to Thirunelly in \V}'nad and there deposited as above described. 
Such a disposal is called Ashtagaya-Sradham, and puts an end 
to the need of all earthly ceremonies — nor is there any need to 
continue the annual ceremony for that person. The belief is 
that the collection and careful disposal of the ashes of the dead 
gives peace to the departed spirit, which wall not thereafter 
injure the living members of the tarawtfd, 

(3n the iifteenth day is the purificatory ceremony at w'hich 
a man ot the Attihurissi clan officiates as priest. In the morn- 
ing the members of the family wear cloths w’ashed by a Velan 
(w asherman) and assemble together for purification by the Na- 
} ar priest w ho throw's on them, both before and after bathing, 
paddy, rice, gingelly s^15s, and the holy mixture (milk, oil, etc.). 
The Elayad or the Brahman priest performs the Punydham or 
purification of the house, w^ell, etc., and on the sixteenth day he 
takes the place of the priest. On the evening of the fifteenth day 
and the morning of the sixteenth, the priests and the villagers are 
sumptuously fed, and presents of cloth are made to the latter 
and money to the former. In the Chittur Taluk, the priestly 
functions are sometimes performed by the Elayad, and DeeksJia 
(leaving the body unshaved for forty-one days ori year) is ob- 
served by the nephew and the son of the deceas^. "^he one 
wffio is under this mark of mourni’ng makes offering of riceball? 
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and ging^y seeds every m wning after his bath to the departed 
Spirit, and he must abstain from women, meat, alcoholic drinks, 
and from chewing betel and tobacco. When the Deeksha is 
observed, the ashes of the dead are not deposited as described 
above until the last day of Deeksha, the forty-first or the S65th 
day after death. When Deeksha is observed for a year, the 
ceremony called bali is performed every day. The last day of 
Deeksha is one of festivity, and after bali, the man under Deeksha 
is shaved. Then at the end of every year, the annual Sradha 
or the commemorative rite is performed for the deceased. 
Rice ball offerings are made and given to the crows, when 
clapping of hands announces to these birds that the rice is 
being thrown for them, and should they come and eat it, it is 
considered that the spirit of the deceased is pleased with the 
offering and is not likely to be troublesome. But, on the other 
hand, should they not come and eat it, it' is evident that the 
spirit is displeased and the tarawdd had better be on the look 
out. In the case of those who have committed suicide or met 
death by violent means, the spirits are always particularly 
vicious and troublesome to the tarau'Ad, invariably rendering 
miserable some unfortunate member of it. Unless the spirits 
are pacified, they will ruin the family, so a Brahman priest is 
invited to satisfy them by means of Tilahomam, a rite in 
which sacrificial fire is raised, and ghee and gingelly seeds 
are among the offerings. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE SUDRAS OP COCHIN. 

<r 

^ 

A. THE HIGH CASTE SUDRAS (NAYARS) 

(Cofttmued). ^ 

Amorfg the high caste Nayars, the recognition of caste by ^ 
occupation is not pi^iHe.J'TKey’vvere at oneT 
Occupation. time"a militarj caste, and asm relic of it, the 

small force of infantry maintained by the State is still known 
by the name of the ancient military caste of Kerala. Aristo- 
cratic military leaders of the feudal ages, who then derived 
their incomes chiefly from landed, property, in these times of 
uninterrupted peace and tranquillity, are but shadows of their 
former state. Some of them are almost penniless, and while a 
few families maintain their ancient position, most of them have 
lost prestige and influence. A\mong the lower classes of 
Nayars, there are sub-castes who by occupation were^ potters, 
v^avers, oil-mongers, and copper-smiths; birt^themen of these 
sub-castes have abandoned their traditional occupations, and 
even Cohsider it a disgrace to be known by their original occu- 
pation. "Ites is partly due to the acquisition of wealth by 
a number of the caste-men, and partly to their attempts 
to rise in the social scale by engaging themselves in other 
walks *of life: There are again some f:Iasses {Illakkdrs or 
Siidras) of Nayars ^ho rendered personal services to the 
Nambuthiris or to their own community, and the tendency has 
been to discontinue the services and take to other more res- 
pectable calling. 

The Nayars numbered 1,11,837 at the last Census, and of 
these, 28,786 are agriculturists. These include ‘Ifenant farmers, 
agricultural labourers, growers pf special products and those 
conneked with agricultural training and forests. Very few 
take to manufacture and trade. The sentimen^ generated by 
the old^ feudalism, a rigid conservatism of caste, rest* ^ 
dence in rural areas account for it to a great 
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The Nayars are the second in the list of the castes as 
r^ards learning, and only five per cent, of the population be* 
long to the learned professions, but they are found in all 
departments of public service. The community is now avail- 
ing itself largely of th€ benefits of modern education, and the 
members are fast becoming conspicuous in every walk of life. 
In every department of the State, in all the learned profes- 
sions, they form a respectable majority, and the only people 
"who successfully compete with them are the Brahman immi- 
grants from the other coast. Though there are extensive land- 
holders and substantial farmers among them, a very large 
majority of the caste-men are really very poor, being either 
petty farmers, agricultural labourers or day labourers, earning 
wages at the rate of four to five annas a day. Even women of 
the poorer classes do agricultural work. Domestic servants in 
Hindu families are almost wholly Nayars, but none of them 
are artisans, weavers or potters. 

The Nayars seldom eat before their bath or before worship- 
ping in the temple close at hand. Their meals 
are generally three in number, namely, breakfast 
W’hich is taken early in the morning, a midday meal between 
eleven and twelve, and anot'hrer between seven and eight in the 
evening, but this meal is generally taken by children between 
five and six. The breakfast usually consists of kanji or rice 
gruel with some pickles and pappadam (round wafers made of 
file meal of the kidney-bean). Coffee is becoming popular 
among the Nayars, and this beverage is now often taken for 
breakfast in well-to-do families. They do not recognize any 
danger in the use of it, and individuals of all ages indulge in it, 
so much so that it is even given to young infants. The mid- 
day meal, which is usually served between eleven and twelve 
o’clock, consists of boiled rice together with a few vegetable 
curries ; and butter-milk mixed with rice is the last course. 

a 

Their supper which usually consists of similar preparation 
is taken between seven and eight at night. The women take 
their food after the male members of the family. Only a mi- 
nority of Nayars are strict vegetarians, though there is no 
prohibition against their eating meat, fish or fowl. 

In large aristocratic families, Brahman cooks are engaged 
to prepare the meals, but the serving is in some cases done by 
* the memb^. I'o other families, on the contrary, the cooks of 
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‘is no covering for the head. This fbrins the costume of a 
large majority of them. On special occasions or when he goes 
to public places, he has the sapre loin cloth, while a richer 
cloth mundu), somewliat longer and broader, is worn over 
the upper part of the body. As has already been said, Nayars 
are to be found in all grades of public service, and these as well 
as others wear a kind of a neat loin cloth, with a shirt and 
coat together ^wtth a turban to cover the head, while others 
more fashionable appear in European costume with turbans 
instead of hats ; others again wear hats as well, but their num- 
ber is few. Among the poorer classes, the loin cloth is not 
larger than a yard-and-a-half or two by three-fourth of a 
yard. 

The men shave their faces and bodies clean, leaving an 
oval patch of hair on the top of the head, while some grow it 
over a large surface of the head. In both cases, care is taken 
to keep the tufts sufficiently long, smooth and oily, and this 
adds considerably to their neat and handsome appearance ; but 
it is becoming the fashion to crop the hair and to dress it in 
the fashion of the Europeans. 

The Nayar women wear an inner garment round the loins 
and this is covered by an outer garment which is usually two- 
and-a-half yards in length and one-and-a-half yards in breadth. 
Sometimes, instead of two cloths, one cloth sufficiently 
\ the purpose is worn. The dress is white, and suffi(|ieiitl3r de- 
cent to cover the lower part of the body, and a small jbf^r doth 
/serves as a covering above the waist. The Nayar wonvte^ the pre- 
I sent day wear petticoats and cover the upper partj hf their body 
I with a piece of cloth. It is curious to notice th^#is form of 
I dress does not find favour (in the rural parts) wpfr the Nambu- 
I thiris who are either their landlords or to whom they owe some 
Kind of allegiance or subordination. The abi^nce of any cover- 
ing for the bosom in ordinary female dross has drawn much 
ridicule on the Nayars, and this costopi has been much mis- 
tmderstood by foreigners. So far from indicating immodesty, 
jit is looked upon by the people themsdyes in exactly the oppo- 
I site light, for among them prostitutes only cover the breasts. 
”A custom has in it nothing indecent when it is universal,” as 
•one of the travellers philosophically remarks (Dali). It is, in 
lact, a mark d disrespect to tme’s own elders and betters for 
•fiiriier a male eif .female of-the Ijlayar caste, and of all, castes 
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below it, to covpr the upper part oi the body, and tnu^ «l the 
same custom can still be found" aniong othet Draviii4ii tribes,^ 
some of them being people who are anything but unci^iAed, > 
The prohibition applies hoth to males and females. Men mote- 
ovet cannot wear caps, turbans or shoes, and must divest 
themselves of these luxuries, when they meet ^eir elders, eVMi 
though the meeting takes place in the middle of the road. 
Until 1865, it was forbidden by law for women of the Ghdvans 
and of those of the lower castes to wear any clothing above the j 
loins. The present generation of Nayar women, except per- 
haps the servants and the poor, have taken to the use of an 
upper garment and petticoat, in the same way as the Nayar 
males now freely use a second cloth. Young girls wear a piece 
of cloth round the loins, while those of four and five years of 
age wear a small strip of cloth, or a piece of the bark of areca 
palm. Generally young children of both sexes go about naked. 

The subject of hair-dressing and personal adornment is 
more psychological and ethnological than hygienic. The 
Nayar women take special care in the growth and preservation 
of their hair. They use a kind of medicinal oil to improve 
its growth, and to keep it smooth and shiny. Many a young 
woman’s plait of hair reaches the knee or even lower, and this 
adds greatly to her beauty. The hair is parted in the middle 
and tied either tight to the ears or twisted up in front in a sort 
of cone or sometimes tied into a knot behind. 

The Nayar women are fond of jewellery. They are no 
Jewellery doubt partial to gold, but unlike their Brah- 

man sisters they wear verj- few ornaments for 
daily use. The oldest ornament of the Nayar lady is the wagg-^ 
patam or serpent’s lK><»(j, so calT^ from the sfia]^ of the pendant. | 
The ear-ornament is ih.^th6da, which is a double ctmyex disc, 
the froot surface of wHiqh is either plain or set with rubiesTfor 
the wearing of which the ear-lobes are sufficienfly dilate Thig . 
dilating process begins at a very early age, aiHl^^theeaflobes, in 
the case of a majority of the women, become so far distended 
as to make it possible to wear thddas of misre than an inch 
in diameter. The tendency at present is to ^ar small ones 
which do not require much dilation. Then fome the orna- 
ments for the nose which are milkkuthi and These ido 

not ftn<f favour with the young' women oFtKesefiays, and What 
is called the nose-screw set with a ruby has ta^ their piaoe. : 
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‘^'Tiiene are various ornaments for the neck, of which the one 
called addiyal is the commonest. Other ornaments for the 
nedc jure the so-called yantbram, poothdli, avil nuUa and 
pMnaiham. The latter is wc»rn by children, and pdlikka- 
mdthiram is the ornament which is worn by maidens. Gold 
and silver bdts are worn round the loins. Grown-up women 
do ncrt wear anklets, while the younger ones use kdppn and 
gsham. Rihgs of all kinds are worn on the fingers. 



OLD ORNAMENTS OF NAYAR LA|)IES, 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE SUDRAS OF COCHIN. 

B. THE LOW CASTE SUDRAS. 

Next in social status to the high caste Nayars, come the 
, . ^ . low caste Sudras, who are also included in 

the time-honoured division of the Malayali 
Sudras. The term ‘low caste Sudras’ includes the three minor 
castes or sub-castes, namely, VelakkathaJavan, Veluthedan and 
Chaliyan; the two similar castes, Kadupattan and Tharakan, are 
omitted in the list of the purely Malayali castes of the State. 
Again, in the last Imperial Census Report, the Velakkathalavan 
and Veluth^dan alone are classed as low caste Sudras, while the 
other two are Tamil castes which are becoming Malay^liaised. 
Instances of a similar process of assimilation which has been 
and is still going on among some of the Tamil castes in the 
Chittur Taluk of the State have come under my notice in the . 
course of my investigations there. It is also curious to note | 
that no place or status is assigned to the Kadupattans in any ^ 
of the old Malayalam works dealing with castes, owing perhaps \ 
to the fact of their not having been brought to Kerala by Para- 
surama for some special occupation. They were classed a 
among the low caste ,3udras of Malabar, and only a corres- 
ponding status is given to them in the State. They are a large 
community striving to rise higher in the social scale, and I 
therefore propose to treat them as first among the low caste 
Sudras. 

KADUPATTANS. 

They are a community peculiar to this coast popularly 
supposed to be the descendants of degraded Pa|tar Br^unans. 
The origin of the caste is somewhat obscure, b# the following 
story, as’to their origin, is told by a few educa^ members of 
the caste. 
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The wor3 ^Kij^idopattah’ is another form of ‘Kadur Bhattan’ 
<»: Kadur Brahmans, ». e., the Brahmans of the Kadur village 
in the Chola kingdom. The tradition is that they were the 
Brahmans of ihe ^d village who favoured the introduction of 
Buddhism, and were on that account banished from the country. 
They went to Kerala and sought the protection of the then 
Zaaufnxi of Calicut, who allowed them to settle in his territory, 
from which they gradually spread themselves to the other Taluks 
of South Malabar, and to the northern Taluks of the Cochin 
State. They w'ere not admitted into the Brahman society of 
Malabar, but were distinguished from other caste-men by the 
special name of Kadur Bhattans or Kadupattans. It is also 
said that, after their settlement in Kerala, they met the great 
religious reformer and philosopher, Sri Sankara Chariar, who, 
out of pity for them, directed them to teach the Sudras and 
other low caste-men, and blessed the members of some of their 
families with instructions on Sakti worship, whose descendants 
even now profess to be experts in its performance and claim it 
as an inheritance from their forefathers. The date of their 
arrival in Kerala is commemorated by the astrological fof’^i^, < 
“ Kaduka thyaktha sthdya” which means that their settlement 
in the new country was after 16,70,342 days from the. com- 
mencement of Kaliyuga, i. e., in the year 625 c|f the Malaj'ulam 
era. Thus, they have been in the land ot adoption for 
the last 450 years. * 

Dr. Gundert considers the word to be a compound of ‘Kadu* 
and ‘Pattan’, a Pattar Brahman degraded on account of eating 
fish. In the Sirkar accounts they are called ‘ Choulafii ’, i. e., 
those who belonged to Chola country. Pattanam Pizhathavar, 
or those who have lost their status, is another name by which 
they are known to other caste-men. . 

Ezhnthacha^n (teacher) is a title originally given to the 
ThdrehWtiUe.. cducated, ihembers of their caste by the senior 
- lady erf flie Zamorin’s family and other-chief- 
tains who authorised tHi^ to teach the low caste people. This 
points to their having been Iturgely emplo}^d as village school- 
naasters .for a time. Even npw this title is conferred on them 

. 1. Tbe mccount appears to have bera cooked up to provetheir Bridimani- 
cal mtensiona. If tbey bad come to Kerala some 430 years ago, they could 
not save met Sri Sankara Chariar who lived more than i,aoo years ago. 
There is also another account that, apeut a,eeo years ago, tbey vere expel. 
Jed iFOsn the ClMda country before tte said religious reformer vras bom. 
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by the rulers and chieftains on payment of some ^^mmMathcha 
(nuzzer). Panikkar is another title possessed b>y some. The 
caste-men below them address the male members as Pattareq>p(int 
and their women as Pattathiar or Pattathiar Amma. 

There are two main sub-divisions in this caste : (1) Kara- 
purathukir (those inhabiting the sea-coast), and 
(2) MuppathirandukAr (menAers of the thirty- 
two families occupying the interior^. There is no inter-marri- 
age between'%ie members of the two sub-visions', but' no 
objection is taken to members of one party taking meals along 
with others in the same house. There is also another minor 
division called Ponathies, the members of which are the des- 
cendants of the people who were originally out-casted for some 
violation of caste rules. 

The Kadupattans are fotmd in all parts of the northern 
. Taluks of the State. The houses of the 

wealthy are similar to those of the Nayars; 
but the caste-men are generally poor, and therefore live in 
small thatched houses, made of mud walls and bamboo frame- 
work with a room or two, a kitchen at one end and a verandah 
in front. They were, in former times, forbidden to build sub- 
stantial houses, to have gates, or use gold ornaments, but all 
such restrictions have now disappeared. 

Among relations, a young man may marry the daughter of 
MarfUge ppohibi ^is maternal uncle or paternal aunt. All other 
matrimonial alliances among relatives are strict- 
ly prohibited. 

Among the Kadupattans, the girls are generally married 
, both before and after puberty ; but in cases 
where suitable husbands are not procurable, 
what is called Veettu kettu is performed before maturity. It 
is only a fa/i-tying by the mother. In no case is a girl allowed 
to remain without a tali or marriage badge until she becomes 
of age. Should such a case occur, the fact that the girl has 
attained puberty is concealed ; but such instances aie very rare. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is put int4 a separate 
o ^ * room during the three days of pollution, when 

she IS fed with very nourishing meals, and 
directed to lie in a blanket during the night. Tb^ fourth day 
is one of f&tivity to friends and relations. The l^sl&iand lial 
to provide her with two pieces of cloth. The r^atives who ’ 
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attffiad the feast bring fruits, bread and sweetmeats. On the 
morning of the fourth day, the girl is led out in procession to 
the tank for a bath, when her emtigan prepares a bait or sacri- 
fi«! (pieces of the green bark .of a plantain tree arranged in 
a triangular form with small torches stuck into it). As the girl 
^RTparing the mdttu (half washed cloth supplied by the washer- 
woman) sinks under water to be freed from pollution, the 
enangan passes the ball above water, believing that any 
demon, she may be possessed of, will then leave her. After 
her bath, she is neatly dressed and bedecked with ornaments. 
She then returns home in procession, after which her girl 
friends and the caste women who accompanied her are served 
with a kind of bread {theratividu). This is followed by a feast 
to the guests who have been invited. 

In general, the marriageable age for girls is between 
ten and twelve, and that for boys between 
sixteen and twenty-one. But this is often 
exceeded. After the examination of the horoscopes of the 
young man and the girl whom it is projiosed he should marry, 
the parents of the latter are consulted in the event of an 
agreement between the horoscopes. If they approve of the 
match, a special day is selected, when certain formalities lead- 
ing to the negotiation and settlement for the wedding are gone 
through. This is called Parannun or Achdra Kalydnam, On 
the day selected, the bridegroom’s party, with the enangan, 
goes to" the bride’s house where the caste-men of the village, 
together with her enangan, are assembled. A puja to Gana- 
pati is then performed, after which bride’s father makes a 
solemn promise in the presence of the assembled guests to give 
his daughter in marriage to the said young man. Then the 
parties assembled are treated to a feast, and a present of a pair 
of cloths is also made to the bride. Among the members of 
the thirty-two families, the worship of Ganapati as well as 
the present to the bride is dispensed with. A f^ormal declara- 
tion is made when the parties are assembled for dinner ; and 
invitations are sent out by both parties to their friends and 
relations to attend the wedding on a fixed day. 

On the morning of the day fixed for the celebration of the 
wedding, the brid^oom, neatly dressed, and wdl bedecked 
after a bath, sets out with his own party and the enangan for 
Jpear <4 th^ Imde’s. Here th^ are received with 
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due ceremony by the bride’s party, and ah^ 'the |>artakBif; ol 
food {Ayal Oonu) t^ether, they ptdceed to 'the &use df-* the 
bride, ^ere, at the gate, a woman wdcomes the bri4egrddm 
with a lighted lamp and ‘a vessel full cd guruthi (water mil^ 
with chunam and turmeric powder). The latter is waved round 
his face to remove the potency of the evil-eye and then thrown 
on the ground at his right hand. As the party enters the 
house, loud acclq^nations of “ ha, ha, ” are made by the persons 
assembled. As the auspicious hour approaches, 'the lu-ide’s 
enangan performs the Ganapati puja and officiates as the 
priest. The bride and the bridegroom offer dakahina (gifts) 
to the Brahmans present. The bridegroom sits on a plank 
facing the east, while the bride with a garland in her hand goes 
thrice round him, and putting the garland round his neck, sits 
on his left. Then the left hand of the bridegroom and the 
right hand of the bride are joined together by the enangan 
amidst the loud acclamations of the by-standers.’ Offerings 
of dakahina, etc., to the Brahmans are then made by the bride 
and the bridegroom. 

Among the thirty families, Pdnigrahanam is in vogue, 
but the garlanding performed by the other sect at the auspici- 
ous hour is dispensed with. As the bridegroom enters the gate 
of the bride’s house, an attempt is made to throw the garland 
round hia neck, which is, however, evaded. ’Before Pdnu 
grapandm, eleven fanams (or Rs. 3-2-0) is paid by the bride* 
grobm’s enangan as the price of the bride. After Pdnigra* 
hanam, which is the essential portion of the ceremony, the 
relatives on both sides, one by one, take a handful of rice and, 
touching the loins and shoulders of the bridal pair, throw it 
on their heads as a blessing and also pay a few annas or even 
a rupee as their means allow of it to defray the expenses of 
the feast. After this, the conjugal pair are conducted to a 
room specially decorated ; but the bridegroom is not allowed 
to remain there long. Then follows the feast at which the 
guests assembled are sumptuously fed. On ^ second day 
the bride’s party go to the bridegroom’s* house a|ang with him, 
where the same formalities are gone throu^ and others 
assembled there are treated to feasts for twfp days. Just 

at the moment of their starting, the bride’s fa|^er and hor 

^ ] — 

I, The reformed party Mtnong them intist upon the ^ 

bridegroom at the time^ f ^ 
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enan^m go thric6 round the decorated pandal, and the former 
a solemn announcement, in the presence of those as* 
'sefnSled in the court-yard, that his daughter has been given in 
marriage to the said young man, and that he gives as a dowry 
one hundred fanams (or Rs. 28-9-0) worth of gold ornaments, 
one hundred palams weight of vessels, a milch cow and calf, 
and that he expects kind and loving treatment and support for 
his daughter from his son-in-law. The married couple return 
to the bride's house on the fourth day, where they stay a week 
or two, during which their nuptials take place without any 
ceremony.* 

Immediately after, the bridegroom returns home along 
with the bride, and, thereafter they live as husband and wife. 
Neither polygamy nor polyandry prevails among them : but 
widows re-marry. A woman, after the death of her husband, 
lives in his house under pollution for twelve days. If she is 
young and inclined to re-marry, she severs her connection with 
the family of her husband in the presence of her caste people 
and returns to her home. By her subsequent marriage, she 
forfeits all claims to maintenance by the husband’s family. 
Should she have had children by the deceased husband, they 
are maintained out of his family funds, and generally looked 
after by the members of that family ; but the relation bet- 
ween the mother and the children, though living separately, 
lasts for ever. The right of a widow for maintenance from the 
f&mily funds of her deceased husband, after her formal separa- 
tion, is a question that has yet to be decided in a court of 
law. Now, as a general rule, the woman is supported by her 
father or brother. Grown-up women and others unwilling to 
marry after their husbands’ death prefer to pass the rest of 
their life in their families. Among the Kadupattans, divorce 
is easy enough, and it may arise on any of the causes set ^orth 
in my account of the high caste Na)^am. 

In some cases, even ill-fee]^ng between the parents of the 
twQ parties may cause a separation between a loving married 
codple. The chance of getting a more handsome wife or the 
chancC of the woman securing a b^tCr husband may also serve 

I. ThoM who catmot afford tO give asy dowry to their daugtoen give 
her a kinnam fo bell-metal dish for talcing food) and a kindi (a bell-metal 
vessel for dnnldag water). The ornaments are: Thoda (ear oinamenrf, 
Mookiuthi (nose oiiMmcat), Peottu mtmi or Cktttu mam, a kind Wf neck- 
laoe, astd aaideui of s^w^. 
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as a cause for divorce. If the husband w$i|bes t|> divor^ his 
wife, he together with a few of his soaste-men aiid Ihe 
goes to her paternal houM and inform^ her parents of his ||;i- 
tention. A list of the expenditure since the time of ^e 
marriage incurred by both sides is made, and the party who 
had incurred the greater expense being indemnified, the divorce 
is comi:dete. As a general rule, U>e husband relinqui^es the 
eleven fanams paid for the bride. .. 

Should a woman before n\arriage become pregnant, and 
the fact become publicly known, the custom was that her 
paramour was compelled to marry her, but many noW are of 
opinion that she should be outcasted. 

Customs connected with pregnancy, child-birth and other 
post-natal ceremonies are the same as those prevailing among 
the Nayars. 

Among the Kadupattans, inheritance is in the male line ; 

but there is a sub-caste (Ponathies) some- 
what lower in status to the main community, 
among whom both forms of inheritance are in vogue. The 
daughters may succeed to the property of their father in the 
idisence of a son, but it can take place only after the death of 
their mother. Compulsory partition is also allow'ed. 

In ever^' desam or village, there are some leading families, 
the senior members or kdranavam of which 
form the head-men of the caste. Amcmg the 
thirty-two^milies, the members are divided for the purpose 
of local jurisdiction in social matters, into four sub-divisions 
called muppathirandoos (thirty-tw'os) generally held at Manja- 
para, Kdttai, Pallanchathanur and Kootallur. There are 
several villages under the assembly in each of these divisions. 
There are three assem bt^ls, one higher than the other, namely, 
(1) village councils, (2) muppathimndoos (consisting of the repre- 
sentatives of the various villages), and (3) four muppatkirandoos 
(representatives of the whole community). Thty deal with 
all matters affecting the welfare of the whole Community ; 
but formerly, all offences, both of a* civil i^d criminal 
nature, were brought for their arbitration and decision. The 
offences now brought to the notice are cases adultery, a 
Kadupattan taking meals in any of the hou$es of |he prohibit* 
ed castevnen, performing marriage or other cerespohies whep 
under poUutkm, mairiage within the prohibited iSCw 


Caste ast&iibly 
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rdUi{»idtij^ tind' vidfttions of caste ndes. When any such 
dStsaca is committed by a member of the caste and it is 
iM-ot^t to the notice of the head-man of the village, he con- 
venes a meeting of the elders of that village. They summon 
the olSmder before them and enquire into the matter. If the 
6ir«ice is {»t>ved, and the offender confesses, he is punished 
vuth a small fine. If he does not confess and the offence is 
proved, he i^ outcasted, and the matter is reported to the 
assemblies of the other divisions. In such a case, he is forbid- 
den from any intercourse with his caste-men, he has no 
enoHgon (the member of the caste without whose help he 
cannot perform any ceremony), he cannot get his son or 
daughter married, and the village barber and washerman will 
i|Q . longer render their services to him. The culprit thus is 
ostracised from the rest of the community. If the offender 
then changes his mind so as to submit to the decision of his 
caste-men, he applies to the caste-men of the village to convene 
a meeting for the trial, and deposits the necessary amount of 
money to defray the expenses thereof. The leading members 
of, his village as well as those of the neighbouring ones are 
invited, and when they assemble, he makes a formal request to 
them to take up his case. They fully enquire into the matter 
and pronounce their judgment. He ' is either fined or out- 
csst^d. In the former case, he deposits the necessary fine on 
a plank in front of them, which is equally divided among them 
or set- apart for some charitable purpose ; in the latter case, he 
severs his connection with his caste-men in ail social functions. 
He becomes a member of the Ponathi sub-division. 


The Kadupattans belong to the caste of Sudras, and thdif ‘ 
. . worship is the same as that of the Nayars 

(vide Religion of the Nayars). Very seldom 
do Brahmans act as priests lor them. Among the members of 
the thirty-two families, the priest is called the Kurukkal, who 
gives vpaddsata (advice) aU to tiie niethod of worshipping the 
deities and for purificati^ of tiie body knmi^n as kcdasam. 
For ceremonial purposes, die 'Services of the emngan are indis- 
pensable.. 


When a Kadupatdm dies, the caste-men of the villag^e are 


SuBwrtrairtoiB.. informed, and they assemble in the house of 
the dead, while one of them acts as znangan 
aiid -IKtf ci mdas lo-wash the dead body. Tbe male' 
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members o£ the family bathe themselves .' c yy y the ciji^pse' 
out into the court-yshd where it is laid on a |>h^ta^ leaf - And 
covered. At the time of removal, the^ife removes tlm 
(marriage badge) which signifies that conjugal life is at an eiS^ - 
The dead body is then washed and dressed, and all the women 
related to him walk round the dead body as a mark of respect, 
and, in passing, each throws on it a piece' of cloth, and these 
are the perquisites of the barber adto discharges some priestly 
functions during the funeral days. The body is then removed 
to the south-eastern part of the compound and placed upon 
the funeral pile, when the eldest son applies fire to the pile 
and all those assembled wait until the body is burned and 
reduced to ashes. The assembly then disperses, but each in- 
dividual must bathe before returning home. The members of 
the family of the deceased return home after their bath, and 
are served with meals from a neighbouring house, for there can . 
be no cooking in the house of the dead. From the next day 
to the seventh, the usual pinda ball (rice-ball offering) is offer- 
ed up to the spirit of the departed ; and on the morning of 
the seventh day is performed the sancJtayanatn or the cere* 
mofly of collecting the bones. The junior members of the family 
as wOl as the chief mourner are shaved, and purifying them- 
selves by a bath and wearing a mnttu (a washed cloth brought 
by the \^sherman), they go to the spot where the body .was * 
burnt. They collect the bones, some of which are kept apart 
to be deposited in Benares, Gaya, Rameswaram, or P^roor, 
while the others are placed in a pot of unbaked clay, which is , 
then carried home by the son who is usually the chief mourner 
and is placed on a mortar in front of the house. The inmates 
of the house make an obeisance before it and touch the burial 
urn as a mark of respe^ After this, it is buried by the side, of 
a river or a tank. When the pot is removed for burial, each 
woman of the family except the eldest gives the barber and the 
washerman a few measures of paddy, while the eldest gives the 
same quantity of rice to each of them. There is also a feast for 
those assembled in the house. Pollhtien is obs|rved fbr ten 
days, and on the evening of the tenth, offerings made to the 
spirit of the departed which are thrown into a ^ank or river. 
The members of the family, close their pollution ^^by bkth with 
mdttu, when water is sprinkled on their bodies as.tb^ di^.ii^ ■ 
the water. ChUkaycm cl^ns the house and,c(M»i^|?5^r^.c^ 
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iba KsniHixaittBic^, ^re is a separate family, the members of 
disdiaige the functions assigned to them, and they are, 
OB this account, held in a low estimation. But among the 
odier sect, it is the barber who performs this work. The 
nimbers are free from pollution on the eleventh day, and on 
twdfth, a ceremcmy corresponding to srddha is performed. 
In wdl-to*do families, the eldest son who is the chief mourner 
bathes early ip die morning and offers the sacrificial offerings 
to the spirit of the departed either for forty-one days or for a 
whcde year, at the end of which, he performs the first anniver- 
sary ceremony, for which a member of the caste is invited, 
sumptuously fed, and dismissed with a gift of a few annas, a 
fan, a stick and an utnbrella. 

The dead bodies of middle-aged as well as of old 
persons are burned, while those who have died of small-pox, 
cholera or any other infectious disease as also those of children, 
are buried. In the latter case, the seventh day ceremony is 
di^iensed with. There is no common cremation ground, but 
they use the south-eastern corner of their own compounds. 
The pollution is, in ail the cases, only for ten days, and all the 
subsequent annhersaries are performed on the day of the same 
asterism. The ton or the chief mourner fasts for the night 
previous, and the etiangan is invited on the morning of the 
anniversary day. He bathes early, prepares the rice-balls, 
and sitting on a plank, his feet are watdied. Some pUja is also 
performed, and offerings are made in tbe belief that he repre* 
sents the spirit of the deceased. He is then treated to a feast, 
after which the performer eats the remains of the food. He is 
also furnished with rice-cakes {ode) lot his supper that day. 
On the new moon nights in Karkadaham, Thulara and Maka- 
ram, a similar puja is perfoimed. 

For those who die id pr^nanjty or child-birth, they have 
the same sort of ceremoni^, in addition to which a * porter’s 
rest ’ with an inscriptkm to commemorate the name of the 
dead is pkced on the road-side undesneath a shady tree as a 
mark of charity. 

The primary occupation the caste-men is teaching, and 
. ■ there are many village school masters of this 

kind in rural parts. There are also others 
who ate astrcdc^ers, physieianp, magicians, etc. la former 
tinhHi Mhea salt was ntanufactured in State, wete 



largely engaged in the sdling of that comtaddHy ; b«it, ajt 
present, they are k^culturists> either landlord, 'eabstsQltial 
farmers or agricultural laborers, and they form - about 2*3 pit 
cent, of the Hindu population and 1*6 per cent, of the to^ 
population of the State. The poor among them work as ot4i~ 
nary day labouiers earning four or five annas a day, and some 
even act as domestic servants. 


As has been^lready said, they bdong to the class of low 

Social (tatuB. Sudras. They pollute the high caste , 

Nayars by touch, and are allowed to enter ' 
only the outer enclosure of temples as far as the ball kallu . 
(sacrificial stone). However, to-day they are agitating for, and 
bringing forward, their claims to be treated as high caste , 
Nayars. They eat the food of the Brahmans, Ambalavisis and 
Nayars, but abstain from taking food from the rest of the low 
caste Sudras, and are also polluted by the touch of other low 
caste Sudras. In respect of the tuft of hair, dress, ornament, 
language and matters of lesser importance, they closely resem- 
ble the Nayars, but there are traces to show that they were 
aparadesi (foreign) caste. 


"'Conscious of the low estimation in which they are held 
Adbj!!.p.ii. Sam.- by the high'caste-men, the Kadupattans have, 
of late years, organised an association called 
Aditydpaka Samdjam to introduce certain reforms, social and 
religious, for the advancement of their community. Several 
meetings have been held during the last three years, both in 
the State and in the adjacent British territories. The following 
are some of the reforms carried out by them : — 

(1) Marriage customs: — The ceremony of the formal 
settlement (Achdra kalydnam or betrothal ) made before the 
wedding is to be abolished, and in its place is to be substituted 
formal promise of the bride’s father to the father of the bride- 
groom. The #<f/t-tying, which is generally performed by the 
mother and is meaningless, must be done away with, and the 
tali which is the marriage badge must be tied by^he husband 
at the time of the marriage as in the case of Br^maiis. The 
bridegroom’s dress on the wedding day should pe simple and 
neat. Polygamy can be allowed with the consent of the SamA- 
jam only under dire necessity. Widow marria^ is allowed, 
and thck formalities connected with it are the ^an^ as those of 
first marriage- Divorce, liowever, is greatly dist^ji^ei^ 
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'Euneral customs : — ^The observance of the Ekxhshtt 
may be for twelve or forty-one days or even a year, according 
to the wish and convenience of the chief mourner. The caste 
priest should have a proper training for the i>erformance of 
all ceremonies, and the services of the Cheetiyan on the eleventh 
day for purification from pollution should be dispensed with, 
and replaced bj' those of Brahmans. Pollution from death 
is for ten days, and the purification on the eleventh day 
should be by taking punnydham (holy water) after sacrificial 
offerings have been made to the departed spirit, and after 
bathing in a'tank or river. Then should follow the Athnzhum 
on the night of the eleventh day, and the feast to the caste- 
men on the twelfth day. 

(3) The caste-men and women are prohibited from taking 
the food of any other caste-men except that of the Brahmans. 

(4) The education of women, so as to fit them for proper 
house-management, the nursing and up-bringing of children, is 
receiving the earnest attention of the caste-men. 

(5) The title of Ezhuthachan should be obtained chiefi}' 
by merit and not by the payment of money (thirumulkdzhcha) 
to some chieftain or Nambuthiri landlord. 

(6) Those of the caste-men who have been in jail for any 
crime, when set free after their period of confinement, may be 
re-admitted into the caste only after due Prdyaschitham. 

(7) The necessity of inter-dining and inter-marriage bet- 
ween -the members of the two main sub-divisions is urged on 
the principle that union is strength. 

(8) Branch associations are being organised in every 
locality where there is a large number of Kadupattans. 

The holy-thread (p^ndl ) should be worn by the priest and 
the bridegroom, andrdl ceremonies previous to this should be 
celebrated before tah-tying. 

The Kadupattans in the State, during the last Census, 
numbered 13,063; of these, 6,477 were males, 
and 6,586 females. They are a backward com- 
munity, but are doing their best for their sociai elevation. 

THE VELAKKATHALAVANS. 

lliey are the professional viU^ bathers, and shave 
^aj^S'and alt caites above them. Their oistoms with regard 
to irihrriag^, mh^rftance, and religion, are similar to those of 

0 





chalianS-#^h their tiny workshop 
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the Kayars; thdr birth and death poUutidas la^ lor - ten days. 
The Nambudiirid ^ve them pumycOiamot ho^nvater lar {»m< 
fication. tile etpatn^an ties tali foe a girl, and he or seine' 
body else may unite hhnsdf in sc^t^ndkam to her tidier 
befcwe or after she comes of age, but the tali-tying ceremony 
must be perfonnol before she reaches puberty, or ^e will lo^ 
her caste. In the last Census they numbered 2,761; of these, 
1,309 were males, and 1,452 females. A few families of these 
people are to be found in every village, and their 'services are 
employed for all ceremonious and other occasions. They are 
allowed to enter the outer enclosure of temples as far as the 
ball hall a (sacrificial stone). They too, like the Kadupattans, 
are a backward community, but unlike them are at present 
making no efforts to rise in the social scale. 


THE VELUTHEDANS. 

They are the village washermen whose degradation, like 
that of the Velakkathalavans, is chiefly due to the occupation 
they follow. Though their touch pollutes the castes abow them, 
the Nambirthiris wear clothes w'ashed by them without being 
in any way polluted, and the clothes washed by them are used 
even for dressing the idols in the temples. It has been so 
ordained b)'^ the great Sri Sankar&chariar. In matters, religious 
and social, they follow customs precisely similar to those of 
the Nayars. A sub-caste ‘Pothuven’ among them performs 
purificatory ceremonies, ’ while, for other purposes, the emit- 
giW is their priest. In the last Census they numbered 3,152; 
of these, 1,536 were males, and 1,616 females. 


The chaliyans. 

They are a calle of weavers found in Irinjalakuda, Cran- 
ganore, Aripalam, and other places in the Cochin State. 
Though they are said to have been a Tamil caste in former 
times, they are now completely Malayaliaised. They appear tp 
be immigrants from the Tamil districts, and keep the origind 
habit of living in streets. 

The Chdliyans are a class of weavers found chiefly in the 

T, , district of Tanjore, and their Original home 

a ornm. ^jjg Andhata cwtttry, 

from whence a section of these people were ^vited Sy the 


TT- 


I. T&ey ate alM €be ei^ ittrbeii, had looked odmewhot 

lower t&m the rest of the caste. In mattenaf tal i lil af ssmmhs 
endogamous f -' ’ 
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« kifig, Raja Raja I, after tlie unicm of the eastern Chalukya 
and the Chola dynasties. The early Chaliyans, who immi- 
grated into Malabar and Cochin in ancient times, may very 
likely have been a section of the Chaliyans above referred to. 

With r^ard to their immigration into Cochin, the fol- 
lowing tradition is told by a member of the caste. In 
order to procure cotton thread spun by some Chaliyan 
mmdens which he required for the Kalasam or purificatory 
ceremony in the Tiruvanchikulam temple, the great Cheramdn 
Perumal had a few families of Chaliyans brought from Kanjee- 
puram, and allowed them to reside in Cranganore. He also 
rewarded them with lands, tax free, for the services rendered 
to him. A similar storj’ is also told about their coming to 
Malabar. It is said, that one of the Zamorins, who wished to 
introduce the worship of Ganapati to which the Chaliyans were 
much devoted, entrusted his minister, Manghdt Acchan, with 
the entertainment of the new arrivals. These people were 
supposed to belong to a high caste, and the Zamorin’s minister, 
who was nettled with their fastidiousness and constant com- 
plaints, managed to degrade them in a body by the trick of 
secretly mixing fish with their food.’ They do not, like their 
brethren (Silians) of the east coast, -west piiitul, but their c^te 
priests, while performing certain ptijas, wear it over their i^^t 
shoulder instead of over the left like the Brahmans. 


The Chaliyans are divided into two sects or factions, viz., 
the right hand sect, and the left hand sect. The former are 
said to be superior to the latter in social status, and consider 
themselves polluted when touched by the membetis of ^e left 
hand section. There is neither inter-marriage'lfior inter-dining 
between the members of the two sections. They must have 
settled in Malabar scone time after the (x:cnrrence of the dis- 
pute which gave rise to the two parties, about the eleventh 
century. 

The Chaliyans owe a kind of t^egiance to the Chief of 
Cranganore and furnish cloths of th^ own weaving for the 
funeral ceremonies of the members of his family. They also 
supply them with cotton thread far their ptiniil. 

TIw customs connected with the matrimonial alliance of 


Chaliyans are like those of the Nayars. 
The fflris of the Cha liyans have two forms of 

*, MiAaW 
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marriage. The tali-tying ceremony for gh-k a petfon^ 
^before they come df age. There should be. a1i^>hrate 
, for every girl, and he should be one of her etmngu. It is a cere^ 
mony which lasts for four days, and the^ormalities connbeted 
with it are the same as those among the Nayars ; but, on the 
morning of the- fourth day, the married couple hathe, and 
worship the deity in the local temple, aftef' which they return 
home, when the^bride serves food to the tali-tier. This signi- 
fies that she, as wife, has begun to discharge her duties" of' 
cooking and serving the food to the husband ; but the marital 
relations are only ephemeral ; for, after his meals he is dismis* 
sed.with presents. If the tali-tier ^ii|||hesto marry her, he 
may do so, if the girl’s parents have no objection. He has, in^ 
that case, to supply her with cloths. For the adult marriage 
or sambandham, the customs slightly vary. On till auspi* 
cious day fixed for the ceremony, the parents of the bridegroom, 
his uncle and relatives, go to the bride’s house where they are 
properly welcomed. At the auspicious hour, the girl is pre- 
sented with the wedding dress which they have brought, and 
the party assembled are sumptuously entertained, after which 
they depart from the bride’s house. On a similar auspicious 
day, the bridegroom and his atangan visit the bride and stay 
there for a few days, during which nuptials are celebra- 
ted. After this he returns home with his wj^, who either 
tfeere with her husband or returns to her house after a 
week or two. Here she is visited by her husband as often as 
he likes, going in the evening and returning in the next morn- 
ing. There is neither polygamy nor polyandrj^ prevailing 
among them, but widows may marry. The customs connected 
with pregnancy, child-birth and the post-natal ceremonies for 
children are the same as those in vogue among the Na 5 ^rs. 
Among the Chaliyans, inheritance is in the male line. 

They have their caste assemblies, and the 
elderly members composing them meet when- 
ever necessary to deliberate upon caste disputes# and their 
decisions are final. * * ' 

They adore Ganapati who is their tutelary d4ty. Bhaga- ^ 
Raiirion. specially worshipped-liy the caste- : 

men. In Travancore and British flalabar, tibey i 
have temples of their own, in which the caste-me4 tllmsi^ves \ 
officiate as priests. In the Cochin State, th^ hatn^no tem^es ; 


Inhcritanes. 
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( tor . they ve vay.poor. They are dso much addicted to devil 
, dancing, and the ceremonies in connection with it are perform* 
/•ed lg7 stMne of their members, who act as y^khapdds, 

* VetteldconHnalcan and Gulikan are their minor 

The dead bodies are generally burned, and the funeral 
_ ■ , . ceremtmies are performed by the sons and 

Funeral ouetoma. * . • t 

nephews, either separately or conjointly. The 
pdlution is for fifteen days, and on the morning of the six- 
teenth, the purificatory ceremonies are all performed by the 
Cheethij'an, who is a member of the somewhat degraded section 
•<rf the caste. The caste-men are treated to a feast on the night, 
both on the fifteenth and the sixteenth day. Other customs 
are the same as those among the Nayars. 

The primary occupation of the Chalij-ans is weaving. 

* ^ ^ There are also a few traders and cultivators 

Oecupfttion, 

among them. Their is no organised industry’ 
on a large scale. The clothes they weave are small coarse ones 
for the use of the poor people. 

The following account of the Chaliyans is taken from the 
* Travels of Duarte Barbosa ’ : — 

There is another set of gentiles still lower, whom they call Chaliyans, who 
are weavers, and have no other business except to weave cloths of ootton, mid 
some of silk, which are of little value, and are used by the common people. And 
these also have a sect and form of idolatry apart. Their lineage does not mix 
with any others ; only the Nayars may have mistresses amongst the women of 
their people so that they do not enter their houses without bathing and changing 
their cMhes whenever they have visited them. Many of these are sons of Nayars, 
and so they are very fine men in their figures, and they bear arms like the 
Nayars and go to wars and fight very well. In marriages they have the law of 
the Nayars, and their sons do not inherit. Their wives have the power of doing 
Whsat they j^^si with themselves, with the Nayars, or with other wjoavers, and 
they cannot mix with any oth^ lineage under pain of death.” 

THE TARAKANS. 

Tarakans were oi^inally a Tamil caA of peq[>le who 
have, within livii^ memoiy, deve^e^ed int<TOayars in whose 
mi&st they at present Hve, ^iU retaiafog some of the old cus- 
totias. They are found chiefly fo tbfs Chittur Taluk of the 
State, and in the adjacent British parts of the Palghat Taluk. 
They are closely allied to the M^tfoas of Palghat and WaUu- 
Taluks, but they would conrider it a disgrace to 
.adcnewle(%e any affinity with them. The word ‘Tarakan’ liter- 
a% means a ‘broker’. Dr. Gundert says, that were 

.It is sajd-t^t a 
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Mi&ttan may, in course of time, become a t^akab an^Hi^- 
a''Nayar. ’ - ‘ ■®' •" 

The fdlowing account is given by Dr. Buchanan regardittg 
the origin of the caste: — “Th^ are chiefly of the kind called 
Taragamar, who are a sort of brokers, or rather warehouse* 
keepers. They hlkve store-houses, in which tuerchants ccnning 
frcun the east or west deposit their goods until they can di^K>se‘ 
of them to those coming from the op^site quarter. The princi- 
pals in general remain to make in person their sales and' pur- 
chases ; but some of them, that are rich, employ the Taragamar 
of this place to jsell their goods. The merchants that frequent 
this mart are those of Colicodu (Caliout), Tiruvana-Angadi, 
Paniani-Vacul (Ponnany), Parupanad, Tanur (Tannore), Mana- 
puran, Valatire, Manjeri, Puten-.\ngadi, Shavacadu (Chowghat), 
and Cochi (Cochin) on the west ; and Coimbatore, Dindigul,’ 
Darapuram, Salem, Sati-Mangala, Palani (Pulni), Wadumalay- 
Cottai, Trichinapoly, Tanjore, Madura, .Tinnevelly, Madras, 
and Seringapatam from the east.” 

“ The broker is not answerable for fire or theft ; nor is he 
even bound to pay any loss that may happen from the badness 
of his store-houses. The commission is J of a fanam (14 
pies) on every Tolam of weighable goods, whether they 
be stored seven da} s or one year which is at the rate of d. 
a cwt. Cloth merchants always sell their owrf goods. On 
each lui^ they pay as warehouse rent half a fanam. The 
brokers ^y, that during the reign of Tippu they had a more 
extensive trade than at present. Even after Malabar fell into 
the hands of the English the trade with Coimbatore w’as not 
interrupted. These assertions appear to me highly improbable; 
but I am not able to asc<i|itain the truth ; for the reports of the 
custom-house, which Mr. Warden 'was so good as to send me 
through the commissioners, have not reached my hands.”* 
There is no sub-division in the caste. A Tarakan girl is 
married either beifore or after she comes of age. The bride- 
groom who is a member of the caste is not the tali-lSer, though 
he is the husband of the girl. On an auspicious ^ay chosen 
for the wedding ceremony, he goes with his party to the bride’s 
house, neatly dressed in a soman and vaishti 'I8ce a TamU 
Sudra bridegroom, with a knife stuck in the gir|U%ji si]^ 
^Huread over his- lelt shoulder, a turban over his'^|h»d, aad 
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th^ tiiey are properly welcomed. The auspicious hour for 
tali'tying is announced hy the vill^e astrologer, when an 
elderly member of the caste goes inside the house and ties 
the Idli round the neck of the girl, who is dressed and adorn- 
ed in her best, and seated in a conspicuous part of the house. 
The bride’s unde takes her to the pandal in front of the house, 
and seats her by the side of the bridegroom close to a pole 
ifirimhankalif when at the auspicious hour announced by the 
astrologer the left hand of the bride and the bridegroom are 
placed one over the other by the officiating caste priest or his 
wife. The close contact of the left hands (JPdnigmhanam) 
is the binding portion pf the ceremony. The marriage is form- 
ally over, though the festivities last for four days. On the 
morning of the fifth day the married couple bathe, and neatly 
dressed, adore the local deity. Then after- a feast, as during 
the previous four days, the bridegroom and his party return 
home with the bride, and live thereafter as husband and wife. 
The consummation takes place on the night of either the first 
or the third day. Neither polygamy nor polyandry prevails 
among them. Their widows never marry. The inheritance is 
through the male line. 

They have their caste assemblies, which consist of th^ ' 
elderly members who meet on all important occasions concenir ! 
ing the well-being of the caste ; and their functions are 
precisely similar to those described in the account of the allied 
castes. 

In religion they are like other low caste Sudras. They 
adore Bhagavati or KfJi in particular. The dead bodies of 
the Tarakans are either burned or buried. The son is the chief 
mourner who performs the funeral ceremonies-^^he pollution 
lasts for ten days and on the morning of the elei^pbh ^y, after 
the usual rice-ball offerings, all the agnates^earing the mdttu 
<cloth brought by tbe washerman) bathe and become free from 
pdilution. The priest, Chovattom, who is a member of their 
own caste, assists at their funeral ceremonies and purifies them 
at the end of pollution. His functi<ms are like those of the 
Attikurussi Nayars. He is also the priest in the Bhagavati 
temples. The Tarakans are either cultivators or traders and 
■many docooly work. As regards their social status, they 
.are clawed ama^ the low ca^e Sudras, though they ase unwill^ 
to of the Kiriyattil 
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Nayars, but abst^n from taking the me^ Jhe 

members of the othor st^-4ivisions among the ^ayrurs. 1'l^y./ 
numbered 783 at the last Census, 3^ being males and 4l5 * 
females. ^ , 


The members of the five castes which form the low ' 
^ ^^^ 1 ...,.^ • Sudras are compaijitively poorer than 

those of the, other sub-divisions among the 
Nayars, anc^ live mainly by tHeir traditional occupations. 
Velakkathalavans and Veluth^dans are degraded on kccoilntof 
their work, while the Kadupattans, ChAliyans, and Tarakans, 
who are not jentitled to similar treatment, are treated as low 
caste Sudras, because their status has not been defined in old 
works dealing with Malayali castes which have long been in 
existence. They all belong to a backward community. 


CHAPTER YII. 


THE AMBALAVASIS. 


The term ‘ Ambalavasi’ is a generic caste name, which in- 
eludes the various divisions or sub-castes, whose occupation is 
temple service in some form or other. In the Keralamahdtmi. 
am they are known as Kshetravasins ; ' and they rank below 
the Brahmans and Kshatriyas, but are above the Sudras. Most 
of the sub-ca#tes have grown out of the sexual relations bet- 
ween the members of the higher and lower classes, and are 
on that account called Pratilomajds and Anulomajas. ** They 
may broadly be divided into two communities, viz. , those 
who wear the puntil or sacred thread, and those who do not. To 
the former belong the Muttatu, Adikal, Chakkiyar, Pushpaka 
Nambiyar and Thijy^itiNambiyar, and to the latter, Chakki- 
yar Nambiyar, V^iriyar, Pisharoti, Puthuv^il, and Marar. The 
customs and manners of each of these sub-castes are cate- 
gorically treated in the following pages. 

THE NAMBIDIS. 

The Nambidis form one of the divisions of the Antardlars* 
and hold an intermediate position between Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas on the one hand and the Sudras (Nayars) on the 
other. Regarding the origin of these people, the following 
tradition is current. One of the Perotnals of Kerala (Chola 
Perumal or the second of the Perumals) became so troubles^^ 
some to the Brahmans that they resolved uptjn his rejnbval. 
The Perumal was attacked, and in the struggle thatiollowed 
was killed by them. When the Brahmans who w^e engaged 
in the mu rder returned to the place where their caste-men had 

t. I>w«ller8 in teiii]d«t, i- «., servants in temples. 

a. Issue of a fiintale of a higher caste with the male of a lower one. 

3, Issue of a Male of a higher cai^ with a female of a towel one. 

Castee betWehs tito IMtatifyaa and the Sudras, 
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met, they were gladly welcomed and told td sit'^ their rai^t, 
but the thought oi 0&eir having committed' so -h^nous;fC.JitMe 
SO' far overpowered them, that they felt themselves disquali- 
fied for seats along with the caste-meft. They volunteered to 
sit apart on the threshold of the council room and said, IVdm 
Patimil'' (we on the threshold). 'Ihis incidentdly accounts 
for the origin of their name, NamjSati or Kambidi. 

There ate tj(vo main divisiqns'among them, the members 
of one wear the punul, while those of the other atp without 
it. Of the puniil wearing members, again, there are two classes, 
viz ., Aiyinik^r Namhidis and Mattuddsathu Nambidis. The 
latter pollute^the former by touch and are not allowed to dine 
with them. Those that do not wear the sacred thread are 
said to be Nayars who possess tho title of Nambidi.’ 

Of the pt'mul wearing Nambidis, the Aiyinikoor Nambi- 
dis or the members of the five families are historically and 
socially the most important ; and the eldest male member 
possesses the special title of Kakkwt Kdranavapdd, enjoying 
special privileges at the hands of the rulers of Cochin, as the 
members of the family once held responsible posts in the mi- 
litia of the State. 

The most important person believed to have been engaged 
in the murder was the Kakkdt Nambuthiri, a member of the 
Kakkdt family, near Kunnamkulam. As a reward for the 
patriotic action, Chavakad (the territory extenSiing along the 
se^t-board from Veliengod to the furthest limit of the Taluk) 
was bestowed upon him. His descendants were at first inde- 
pendent princes of Chavakad, but were too weak to resist the 
aggressions of their powerful neighbqurs, the Cochin Raja^ 
(whose capital then was at Perumpatappu, six miles south of 
Ponnani, where an oldtlemple and the site of an old palacg^ 
are still to be seen) and the Zamorin, who, bit by bit, de- 
prived them of their territories* Finally, in 1791, the Nambidi 
was reduced to the humiliating position of his own revenue 
collector, and an allowance of Rs. 20,000 per annum being 
estimated at one-fifth of the revenue is paid to him from the 
Zamorin’s Milikhana.^ 

The Nambidis have, since then, been regarded as having 
lost their status as Brahmans, and are now classesd among the 
intermediate castes with a few more privilege<| t||^ 

1. «Kerala Avakasa Kramam^ page a5. 

a. Malabar Gazetteer, page 449. 
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enjoyed by members of'die allied castes. The males wear the 
sacred diiead and recite the G&yatri ten times. Their marriage 
customs also are like tho?c cf the Brahmans, and the bride- 
gnxun who is also the to/»-tier is a member of the same caste. 
Their women consort with the Nambnthiris by sambandham 
alliance, while the males generally consort with the Nayar wo- 
men. Inheritimce among them is in the female line.* 

At public feasts they are not allowed to sit with the 
Nambuthiris, though the latter act as priests at their marriage 
ceremonies, Srddha, and purification at the end of birth and 
death pollutions, which, like those of Brahmans, last for ten 
daysj nevertheless, even the Ambalav&sis do not take their meals. 
Their women are<called Manblplids. The Nambidis numbered 
478 at the last Census. 

THE ADIKALS, 

The word ‘Adikals’ means slaves or servants. They are said 
to have'been originally Brahmans, and their degradation is ascri- 
bedjajtbeic having offici^ed as priests in Bhadra^i temples, 
tQ^heir having adored the goddess with the offerings of flesh 
ajjdJTj^ub'fTand' also to fKeir having partaken of the same.® 
They practise'^certaln forms of exorcism, and worship some 
evil spirits — further facts which are said to account for their 
degradation. Even in temples where they offlciate as priests 
they have to make room for Nambuthiris or Embrans on some 
occasions. The following is another story which throws some 
light on their origin. Wishing to test the fidelity of the 
Brahmans to the established rules of the caste, the great 
religious reformer Sankarachariar went to a liquor ^op and 
drank some liquor. The Brahmaps who accompanied him 
drank the same liquor without comprehending that such res- 
trictions were not binding on the great reformer. The sage 
then went into a foundry and drank a cup of the molten metal; 
when a similar cup of the melted liquid was offered to them, 
they thankfully declined the oitr ^ being Adikals or hupible 
servants, accepting the degn^ation which such conduct 
brought upon them.** They too wear the sacred thread and 
repeat the Gayatri ten times. Birth and death pollutions last 

I. KeraU Avakasa Kramain, imfea 3a and 33. 
a» Kerala Visesha Mahatmiam^ 

3* Travancore Manual, paf e|| yy 
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lot eleven days. They have their Qwn pneSs. ' :T^ir w^tipn 
are called Adiyam^numar. «ui wear'the sawi^ iorhaitientii 
Mttam) as the Nambuthin women, but>. th^ are' not goshd. 
They numbered 25 at the last Census. fHiey fcdlow inherittoce 
in the female line. Pitdranmar and Pattdia Milsath also 
perform priestly service in the same temples ; but the three 
castes neither interdine nor intermarry’, 

THEMUTTATUS. 

With regard to the origin and status of this sub-caste, 
there is some difficulty. They are generally classed among 
the Ambalavisis ; and the caste name itself suggests that 
they are the eldest (of the Ambalavasis) as the Ilayatda 
are tiie youngest or the most degraded of the Brahmans. ' 
There is a popular Malayalam saying which supports this 
statement. In the opinion of the most learned of the Vaidi- 
kans of the State, they are a class of inferior Brahmans, | 
who are supposed to have suffered social degradation for j 
having’ tattooed their bodies with figures representing the 
weapons of the God Siva and for eating the nMdyam (rice 
offered to him). They are said to be descended from the union 
of a Sivadwija Brahman with a pure Brahman girl, which is^ 
a Prathiloma union to some extent or one violating the rule of 
hypergamy. It is also said, that they are ideijtecal with the 
Nambians or §ivadwijas of the east coast ; and this puts an 
end to all objections that might make one hesitate to place 
them amongst the Ambalavasis.* Their marital relations, du- 
ties in temples, their dependence on Nambuthiris for priestty 
functions and caste government, entitle them to be placed 
under the same division of the Ambalavasis. The memters of 
this caste seem to have**'bndergone some slight elevation, and 
they now observe the customs of the Brahmans in all respects. 

X. Cochin Census Report, page 145. 

The following are th^ titles bestowed upon them by the rulers in 
ancient times: (a) Nambi, a trustworthy person ; (b) Nanthi^^anethilNambi 
(given by one of tjie 2amorin8-<a title corresponding to mi^8ter);(c) Kovil 
Nambi, for having defended a temple from beip^ plundere#<^ by one of the 
parties in a war between the Zamorin and the VallavanadR^^a); (d) Velutha 
Nambiyar, Karutha Nambiyar of Thiruvanchikulam; (e) Vatlipallisthi^nikar 
of SuchendrS ; (i) Valia Muttatu of Tripunithura, (Vide ji^gment of Tra* 
vancore High Court, Appeal Suit No. 438 of losx, reverwg that ^ the 
Zillah Court in J. S. No, 327 of X051, l^e suit was hledf y the fatnoua 
and learned Pachi Muttatu against Gopala Varman Tiruiwp^^ |br 
mation ix^respect of certain observations regarding the origli| of the ca. |te ?) 

2. Kerala Avakasa Kramam, pages 31 and 32. 
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X ' istKW Thfe girls of th« KTdttatu 

" ttfiitiiii'ar riiiiihmn ^ ttjsot'rf^dboth before and iftet puberty, and 
. - tKe formalities connected with the marriage 

are ptecisdy 1iio» cfcsdtved lor Brahman girls. The eldest son 
imimriefffor the sake of a son to offer oblations to the spirits of 
.thetiteparted, while the junior members of the family enter into 
satnbandham Naj’ar women. It is an expensive matter to 
obtain a bridegroom among them as among the Nambuthiris, 
and girls remain long without marriage. Polygamy is in vogue 
among them, and it is resorted to chiefly for the sake of the 
marriage of sisters or daughters. The customs connected with 
pregnancy, <diild-birth, and the post-natal ceremonies are the 
same as those prevailing among the Nambuthiris. 

Inheritance is in the male line, and it is a violation of the 
law laid down by Parasurama.^ The eldest 
male member manages the affairs of the family. 
In all matters connected with caste disputes, the Nambuthiri 
Vaidiks are consulted, and their decisions are final. 

They are only Sivites in religion. In temples, they take 
„ „ . the idol (utsavavigraham) in a tadambu (a 

sort of wooden shield with a small shelf in the 
centre in which the idol or vigraham is placed) in procession, 
sweep and wash the steps immediately in front of the shrine, 
and in fact they supply all articles used as offerings to the deity 
in temples, where they do all quasi-priestl}' functions, and for 
their services they get the lion’s share of the offerings. They 
are on this account called Agaputhuvals (inside Puthuvid^. ^ 

These are similar to those of the Brahmans. The son is 
the chief mourner, and a nooril^c Nambu- 
thiri officiates as the priest ftA^b' ^rfoririance 
of these ceremonies. The pollution for death«s lor birth lasts 
■for ten days, and the services of the priest aJU^Hhiifloyed for the 
purificatory ceremony which is performed the e&d of that 
time. His services are also i)i»:essary*for ^ purificatory cere- 
mony of a girl who bathes cm l&ie fourth"* day after her first 
menses. 

As already said, their social status iscne of dispute, and 

sotiii »utut. opinion of tBe Vaidiks that t'hey 

are a class of inferior Brahmans, they are 
looked upon as only Ambalavasis. Yet, the highest class of 
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Nambuthiris can copk and take tbeir ine^s in 
those people who are said to poUnte them -by touch and wdiOEBfr 
water toey cannot Use when given by thetn, for lear d pdllus' 
tion. In the matter of gi\dng theerthaid (sanctified water) and 
pram4um (leaving of offerings), a difference is made in scune 
temples ; the priest puts them in a vessel placed there fen: that 
purpose but does not give them in their hands as in the case ol 
Brahmans. Again, when they take their meals in the ndl0mr 
balam (the quadrangle of the temple), they have themselves to 
remove the leaves on which they have eaten, and this show s 
that they are ip no way superior to the Ambalavasis, most of 
whom take the food cooked by them, while they eat the food 
only of the Brahmans, with whom there is no interdining. 
The caste-men live diiefly by their traditional occupations, 
and there are some who are physicians and Pandits. A few of 
them have, of late, begun to read English in schools, and some 
hold minor Government appointments. Their houses are call- 
ed illomi, and their women Manayammas or Wotammas. 

Mention must here be made of the Mtisads, who are a class 
of people closely allied to the Muttatu. They are of two class- 
es, namely, l(aruga Musads and Kdvil Mtisads, both of whom 
•wtisi^f0finul. The former are so called because of karuga, a ^ 
kitra'bf grass used in the ceremonies, and the latter are a class » 
of Ambalavasis identical with a class called Piddraits, who * 
perform pdja in Bhadrakali temples, and incident of which is- ^ 
the shedding of blood and the use of intoxicating liquor. There 
are some who do not wear punul nor perform pdja, but attend 
to miscellaneous matters, hazhabam (temple service). 

In matters of dress and ornaments, the Muttatu women 
are like those of the Oor'^d^arishas, a sub-division of the Nam- 
buthiris. 

THE ILAYATUS. 

The members of this sub-caste were originally Namhuthi- 
ris who suffered social degradation for having qftciated as 
priests at the funeral ceremonies of the' Nayars wi^ose f^ily 
priests they have always been. 'Hiey are divided into two 
minpr divi^ons, called Onnim Parisha and Rend|im Parisha 
(the first and s&conA parishas or parties), and be^een these 
two divisions tlmre is neither interdining nor inl^rdSiUTia|e;- 
, nevertheless the. males ^ the two parties, nu4to pp idijeijtion^ 
dining with one another, Further, the members |^- the, firtt, 
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Parisha do not allow t^se of the socond to take part in their 
ceremonies.^ Formerly, they used to eat the food cooked by 
themselves in the out-houses of the Nayars during the perform- 
ance of Srddha ceremonies, but this they have now declined 
to do except in well-to-do families. All customs relating to 
Vpanayanam, marriage, funeral, and other ceremonies, as well 
as the laws df inheritance ^ are precisely similar to those of the 
Brahmans. They are not entitled to study the Vedas, but can 
recite the Gdyatru They are their own priests. The Nambu- 
thiris do not take their meals in the houses of these people, nor 
do Kshatriyas and Nambuthiris take water from their wells, 
which shows that the latter consider themselves liable to be 
polluted by their touch. In public feasts, after the Brahmans 
have been fed, they are allowed to sit together to take their 
meals, along with the Ambalavasis, but at a distance from 
them, with something between them which may prevent their 
being seen by the latter. They now live chiefly by their tradi- 
tional occupations. Though Ilayattis are somewhat more 
Brahmanical than the Mtattatus, yet a vast majority of the 
Ambalavasis do not eat the food of these people. There are some 
temples where they are priests. Their houses are called iUoms, 
the women are called Elayorammas, and though they dress and 
use personal ornaments of the same description as their Nambu- 
thiri sisters, they, unlike the latter, are not gosha. A few years 
ago, the women of the sub-caste, like Nambuthiri sist^s, used 
ntara kudas (umbrellas to hide their faces) while going to tem- 
ples for worship. The Nambuthiris resented at this and stop- 
ped it. This gave rise to a suit in one of the criminal courts. 
Some wealthy men among them are called Nambiyatis. 

THE CHAKKfyARS. 

The word ‘Chikkiyar’ is said to pe a corrupt form of Sldghya 
Vakkakdr (those gifted with exce^flc6 in words) or Sldghya 
Kulabkdrimen of respectability). Tb^ are the sons bom to Nami 
buthiri women, found guilty of sulultery after the date at which 
such adultery is said to have begun. The children of other 
Natnbudiiris by their wives born adter their connection with 
the adulteress are also classed as such. The boys who have 

X. lUyatui pf the first diviaioiy render priestly service to all dudrss 
above thePallichans, while those oftt>e second only to Pallichans. 

a. Kerala Avakaaa Jbvmam^ P«S«s sg and 30. Bfaugolapuraaam, 
_Ghaptcr 4». . , ■ _ 
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already been invested with the j^wntiZ when thfcir irtpthef is die- 
clared an adujterefes^ become ChAkkiyars, wi|ilO thoso imb 
have not yet been so invested become Chakkiyar Nambiyars^ thO; 
P4nipidan of Amarakosa.^ The girls jom the latter caste and 
are. known as N&ngiyars. There is also another tradition with 
regard to the origin of these people. It is said that they were 
originally parad4$is who belonged to the Sdda^ caste — a caste 
the members of^which were the offspring of Kshatriyas and 
Brahman women — and that a family of this caste mijgrated to 
Kerala in very ancient times.^ When this family was about to 
be extinct, the> offspring of an adulterous Brahman woman born 
during her crfihinal intimacy with other caste-men, but before 
detection, was adopted into the family and recognised as a / 
separate caste. The Chakkiyars study the Itlhdsds and Purd- \ 
nas, and expound them by means of oral lectures known as 
Chdkkiyar-kuttu, which is a permanent institution in most of 
the temples of Kerala. 

The Ch&kkiyars perform all the post-natal ceremonies for 
their boys and girls at different ages. They have to perform 
the Upanayanam ceremony for boys and are allowed to recite 
the tjdyatri ten times. The tali-tying ceremony for girls is 
performed before they are twelve }'ears of age, and the tali-tier 
,>vho was once an Arya Pattar is now generally one of their 
O^n caste or a Thirumulpad, who may enter {n\p^<ifmbatidham 
with the girl after she comes of age. Save these, a Brahman 
alone can enter into matrimonial alliance with her. The males, 
on the other hand, can enter into wedlock with a girl of their 
own caste or of the Nambiyar. Their women are called Illo* 
tammas, and inheritance is in the female line. They are their 
own priests, but for purifications from birth and death pollutions 
which last for eleven da^,^ the Nambuthiris act as their priest^ 
They live chiefly by their traditional occupation known as 
hiyar-kuttu. It is a kind of performance which consists of reci^* 
tations of puranic stories and their explanations in a dramatic 
style for the edification of the audience composed ^f Brahmans, i 

1. The members of this mixed c».8te used to keep hisses and drive 
cars in days of yore. Only a particular family of this casis however be- 
came famous for its knowledge of the Puranas and other sicred writings. 
Agni Purana.*^ 

a* Cochin Census Report, page 148; and Travancore 
page 33a. 

3. There is a story that Cheraman Perumalhada wiMoflUe ChUclk^ 
yar caste, and it was not approved of by the prominent m« T^S Ijd, Ih 
their separation, and their descendants observe ten days^ pnlutioh* Iwse 
of the others observe the pollution for eleven days. ^ 
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^Kshalriyas^ Ambalavasis, attd Sudras. It has a religions 
significance and hfeiice never takes place outside the temples. 
\It is invariably one of the items in some of the festivals in 
limportant temples and is sometimes performed at the instance 
iof some individuals in fulfilment of vows made by them. It 
llasts nearly thre^ hours between 2 and 5 p. m. 

The Chakkiyar, generally a middle-aged man, is well ver- 
. sed'in Sanskrit and Malayalam, and his theme or discourse is 
generally one of the scenes of the Ramayana or the Mahabharata, 

^ such as the birth of Rama, his marriage with Sita, Hanuman’s 
visit to Sita, the burning of Lanka (Ceylon), the marriage of 
Panchali, Subhadra, and Rugmani, Rljasuya Yagam, or Krish- 
na's mission from the Pindavas to Duryodhana for the partition 
of the kingdom. Special works, Duthavakyam, Kounthdya- 
shtakain and others, have also been composed by writers like 
Mfeppattur Narayana Bhattathiripad. Numerous upakathas 
or episodes are brought in by way ot illustration, and a clever 
man well knows how to humour and hold the attention of the 
audience. ‘‘His dramatic delivery, the marvellous flow of 
Words, and the telling humour of his utterances are such as to 
keep the hearers spell-bound. The performance takes place in 
a special building [kuttainbalam) outside the quadrangular 
edifice of the temple. In the centre of the ktittambalam is a 
dais on which is placed a three-legged stool, on which the 
the Chakkiyar sits like the Siida of old, while delivering his 
performance at Naimisaranyam before the Rishis, In front of 
him a bell-metal lamp {nilavilakhu) is kept burning, the idea 
being that the Chakkiyar’s discourse is in the presence of the 
I God Agni. When the kitttu lasts for a number of days, the 
dais is generally decorated with a plantain tree having a bunch 
of plantains {JculavdzJm) and festoons made of green cocoanut 
leaves {hmittold) , His dress is in a very antiquated fashion 
. with his crimson cloth turban, having its golden rim and 
, silk embossments in the centre. On his right, sounding the 
^ cymbal, sits the Nangiyar, a woman ofbeauty, neat and, simple 
in her white dress and fine knot of hair falling over the brow 
— an indispensable presence at the jjerformance*’.^ Behind him 
is the drummer (Nambiyar) with his copper metal drum called 
I mhhavu sounded at short intervals to produce a dull, deep sound. 
! It is a queer old instrument which has undergone no change 
'sihce its first introduction by Parasurama; Sometime^; either 
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.when an ^portw^l^ o£fdt^ itself dr when t^ fe(tls'eoafi<^t 4 n 
-the tolerance 'df the officids present, 'the 'Chadciyar, wlinibai^ 
sarcasm, expatiates on the conduct of men in authority. Hens 
an amiable critic and has a charming ' thanner of dealing with 
the weak points in ’the character of men. He is equally clever . 
in detecting thfeirgood qualities and praising theni. In ancient 
times this was 'probably the method adopted, a method more 
effective than the newspaper press* of these days, on account of 
the critics being more qualified, and the occasions tnc^e select. 
The ChAkkiyar is a contented man, and is satisfied with the 
small remuneration of two rupees given him for his perform- 
ances. Three families, the Ammaiiur,’ the KuttanchCrri in 
Nellivayi of the Talapilly Taluk,, and the Pothi,* monopolise the 
privilege of holding these performances in all the important 
temples of the State. There is also a fourth family in Kurum- 
branad of North Malabar, a member of which comes in when 
invited by any of the above three. Each Chakkiyar has a speci- 
ally selected Nambiyar family at each station, and this was 
settled by a judgment of Trichur Munsiffs Court in O. S. No. 
149 of 1058, which was confirmed on appeal. It is remark- . 
able that in the PurushArtam section of the KMiydttam 
performance, Chakkiyars humour the audience with pithy verses 
accurately describing all the temple servants, not without exclud- , 
ing himself also. His origin and the ceremonies, the concealment 
of the punul (sacred thread) when approaching the august i 
person of the sovereign, are plainly alluded to in these verses, 
which highly deserve to be published on account of their vivid 
descriptions. All the Chakkiyars do not know them, and those 
who have studied them would not furnish me with a copy of 
the verses. These dr^ so rapidly recited that it is impossible 
for any clever man either t^^epeat or .take notes'of them after- 
wards. ' ; 

The performances are of four kindh, lamely, the ordinary 
one first described, KfidivAttam, Mattavilasam and Parakkum 
Kfittu, and they are described below, 

KiidiyAHtam : — It is a performance in whidh there are two 
or more Chdkkiyars whose costumes vary ao^rding to the 
characters in ^ the puranic story whom they ^present. The 

1. OrigiiMUy in British Malabar, but now in Irinjai^aa an<#Miiu:hi-> 
kulam. 

a, Otifiaallyin Vallaiajpitfy,'bat now -in tCottayaMoi^d JCtiany ir. 
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Nangiyar recites verses, and the Chdkkiyar conveys their ex- 
planations in a dramatic style by means of dancing and gesti- 
culations. The Vid^hdk'dn (clown) orally explains the mean- 
ings of the verses and very clearly humours the audience. One 
I trf the Ch&kkiyars opens with an introduction to Sri VAsud^va 
( he who plays with MAya). By way of preface, he describes 
the six qualities, which a good speaker ought to possess during 
his performance, namely, (1) Mddhuryam (pleasant delivery), 
(2) AkalmravyaJcH (clearness of syllables), (3) Padavyakti (clear- 
ness of words), (4) Laghutvam (brevity in expounding), (5) Swa- 
ra»t (sweet sounds) and (6) Sthirata (constancjO . He first bows 
to the pot drum ( mizhdvu), then to the audience and afterw’ards 
loanees a queer dance for about a quarter of an hour humorously 
designated Kakkakul, or crow legs, from the resemblance to the 
crow’s fantastic movements. His face is painted in green or 
red colours. 

Mattavildsam : — It is a kind of performance in which a 
NAngiyar plays important part, and is generally acted in fulfil- 
ment of a vow taken by a woman for the blessing of a son. 

Parakkum Kuttu (flying performance) : — This is described 
by br. Gundert as an exhibition of the figure of Garuda 
(brahminy kite) high in the air. A Cherakkal Raja was fam- 
i ous for this show in 1738. One of the rulers of Cochin had 
it performed at KurikAd in the last century’. The famous poet 
' Kalakattu Kunjan Nambiyar is said to have taken part inpi it. 
It is an expensive performance and only rulers can afford to 
have it acted. 

K'&ttds or performances are held in special buildings with- 
j in the outer walls of temples, and among the audience only 
Brahmans are privileged to sit down, while the Sudras have 
‘ to stand. All the time no one could either speak, offer any 
remarks or crilicisms in the hall, lest the performance should 
cease ; and this will, without any oral announcement, be made 
known to the audience by the removal of the head-gear (muti) 
by the Chakkiyar. An ordinary Chakkiyar sometimes takes 
\ much time for dressing, because of his inability to fascinate his 
/ audience by his discourse, whence the proverb '‘At& Chakkiyar 
aniyil pradhdnam (a dandy spends too much time for h^ 
, tmlette.)” . ' 

^ P&dakam : — ^The name is generally applied to a kind of 
discourse by Oitiver 'thei 'AtnbalavasIs or the memb^ of other 
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\ superior castes. 'The equipment xti the perfoiN&f is 
Vmpler. ' ' • 


THE NAMBIYAftS. 

There are four classes of the punUl-v/earing people to# 
whom the term ** Nambiyar ” is applied, ^nd they are — 

1. Pushpakan or Pushpakan Nambiyan 

2. Thiyy&ti Nambiyar. 

3. Chakkiyar Nambiyar. ^ ‘ ** 

4. Chengazhi Nambiyar. 

There is also a class of Nayar Nambiyars, so called because 
of their having been at one time the chiefs of territories. 

1. Pmhpakm or Pushpakan Nambiyar: — Regarding the 
origin of this sub-caste, the following traditions are extant. A 
Brahman had connection with his wife during the menstrual 
period, icft which they w^ere both put out of caste. Another 
story is that a Brahman who suspected his pregnant wife of 
criminal intimacy with another man had her out-casted. She 
g^ve birth to a fettmle and died, but the latter was reared by 
Parasurama and in due course w^as married. She and her 
descendants were known as Pushpakans.^ 

Their marriage customs are similar to those of the Brahmans, 
but their womeif (both those who are married and those who 
are widows) may enter into sambandham ’either with the 
Nambuthiris or with their own caste-men. But their women, 
who are called Pushpinis or Brahmanis, may, either during the 
life-time or after the death of their husbands, enter into sam» 
bandham with a Nambuthiri or even one of their caste-men. 
At the tali-tying ceremony of all castes from and above the j 
high caste Nayars, tli«6e women are invited to sing songs \ 


chiefly puranic dealing with the marriage celebrations of Sita, , 
Parvati, or Lakshmi. In Bhagavati temples they are employed 
to sing Ddrika Vadham, and Sumba and Nisumba Vadham^ j 
4. e., songs relating to the death of the demons, namely, Darikan, I 
Sumban, and Nisumban. * 

As among l|ie Variyars, the Pushpakans 01ow both the 
matriarchal and ^triarchal systems of inheritail^. The birth 
and death pollutions last for eleven days. Their t^ditional occu> 
pationconsists of sweeping the inner precincts M tihn teldples,. 
cleaning the utensils {talihazhakam) or collect^ Aowem and 

1 , Bhu|^)la Punuiain, eh«^47< ^ 
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ly^qn g j!fnaiai<fMhaia*n). Jn -this respect th^ -are 

, , similar to the D&makaram of the east coast temples. 

Among the Pusl^ptdcans -the -males are styled Namhiyars, 
hat -the titled individuals are known as Nambissans or Mooses 
in some places, while in ethers -Pushpakans or Unnis. The 
names ‘Nambiyars’ and ‘Mooses’ are confusive and vague, espe- 
cially as the former is applied to six and the latter to seven of 
the sub-castes below the Brahmans. Further, the word ‘ Moos’ 
is applied to the personal attendants of Nambuthiris, to the 
teachers in the art of warfare, and in former times was applied 
to some of the aristocratic families as well as to warriors of the 
Taliyatiris. 

I-'— 2. Thiyydttu Unni or ThiyydH Nambtyar : — In Bhaga- 

\vati temples, the Thiyyattu Unnis paint the image of the 
Igoddess in lively colours, while praising her in song and pro- 
I pitiating her with offerings, and particularly are their services 
requisitioned when small-pox prevails in any locality. They 
are considered to mitigate the wrath of the small-pox demon 
! by certain ceremonies, and during that period the occupants 
. vacate the houses, leaving the Thijyattu Unni in sole charge. 

In the temples also they perform similar ceremonies for the 
1 welfare of the inhabitants of the stricken village. Probably, 
j their degradation arises from work of this nature. ‘ 

, Stjlde they are better known as Thiyyati Nambi- 

Ij’ars, drawers of the image of Ayj^appan, painting him in lively 
Icolours in temples dedicated to him, singing songs in his 
i praise and .performing all numner of propitiating worship,' 
jThey are wearers of the .punM, and, as among Nambuthiris, 
only the eldest son marries, while the junior members contract 
' sambmdham with Nayar women. Their girls undergo the 
tali-tjdng ceremony, and tire bridegroom who ties tlm tali 
is a member of their ow n caste, and the consummation of the 
marri^e does not take jdace until the night of the .fourth day. 
If he wishes to have her as a wife, he takes her to his own 
house, mid the children bom of this union inherit -the father’s 
pt(^>erty. If, on the other hand, she is not taken as a wife, she 
resides with her own family, and consorts with a Brahman or 
a Ksl^triya ; the chddren of such union follow fhe inh^itance 
k the fmn^e line. Among the Thiyyattu Unnis, the birth and 

''' 1 ^ ^ ' "- M . . M l - 
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death pollutions la^ for eleven d^s. Tbeh’ own caste-men act as 
priests, while Brahmans officiate for the pt^hbatory ceremmis^ 
The number of this sub-caste is very limited, and o^y seven 
Were returned at the last Census. 

^ They follow their traditional occupation which is known 
as Tkiyydttam (fire-dancing or fire-walking) but which sel- 
dom takes place at the present time. It is only a kind of 
piija performed’ in temples dedicated to Ayyappan gener- 
ally during Mandalatn (forty days from the 15th November 
I to the 25th December), but also on certain auspicious 
days at the request of the votaries who defray expenses 
thereof. A small quadrangular edifice is made and covered 
^with cloths or decorated with the green leaves of the 
the cocoanut palm. Beneath this is drawn the figure of 
the sylvan deity either on foot or mounted on a tiger, painted 
in a heterogeneous mixture of black, red, yellow', green, 
j and white. At the corners of the edifice stand clean bell-metal 
j lamps with cotton wicks soaked in cocoanut oil. At the head 
I of the painting is a small stool on which reposes the image 
of Ajyappan. When the priest {Sdnthikkdran) finishes the 
performance- of the P'lja, the Nambiyar begins his songs 
accompanyimi himself by rhythmic beats on his drum. At 
the end of his sohgs, he stands up and w'ors|ups Ganapati, 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and Saraswati and last but not least 
Ayyappan in a tantri^ form with the movement of his fingers 
. and hands. He themtakes a piece of cloth dipped in oil, and, 
with one end ablate, goes round the edifice several times. This 
is called Thiri ozhikkal (going round with the burning wick). 
The last item of the puja is the appearance of the Velichapdd 
(oracle) on the spot, aid he may be either himsie^ Or one of 
the Nayaf caste. He works himself up to a stfete of frenzy 
and mov^ up and dow-n destroying the edifice with a sword 
and wij^g out the painted figure with his feet. At length, as 
one insured, he speaks to the votaries proclaimii^ the deity’s 
satisfatHon or otherwise of th? perfortn^mce. HS'^lhen goes 
on to break the cocoanuts sometimes numberi^ as many 
-as 12,000i‘' 

Though the p>^ja is termed fire-walking or ^e-dancing, 
this is but seldbm performed. In cases where it is l|o 
a cart-loM or two of wood is burnt and the red h^ a$l^ are 
.strewn on the ground. Near t^j^is, the priest olftlle tefii^e ’ 
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\ performs a p&ja OQift fioral diagram (padmam) dmwn on the 
\groun<t The part of Yelkhapdd is played by the NamWyar 
^iihself who, in the course of his inspired and unconscious 
:iovements, treads down the red hot ashes. This perform-* 
ace of the Nambiyars is totally dissimilar to the fire-walking 
vogue among some of the Tamil castes both in the Chittur 
Paluk of the State and elsewhere. Among the latter, a pit is 
about 20 feet in length, 12 feet in breadth, 4 feet in depth. 
|ln this,' several cart-loads of fuel are burned and reduced to 
i glowing red hot ashes, over which the priest along with those 
1 under a vow walks up and down several times and escapes 
I unhurt. * 

3. Chakkiyar Nambiyar or Nambiyar proper : — ^They too, 
like the Chakkiyars, are the offspring of unholy connec- 
tions, but wear no sacred thread. Their women who are called 
Ndngiyars enter into samba ndham with their caste-men, 
Ch&kkiyars, Thirumulpads, and Nambuthiris. The males 
take their wives either from their own caste or from the Sudras. 
The Nambiyars may sit with the Chakkiyars at meals, but a 
Nangiyar may not sit with an lllotamma^ for the women, as in 
other castes, are zealously orthodox. They follow the inherit- 
ance in the female line. They numbered seventy-two at the 
last Census. The great Malayalam poet, Kalakkattu Kunjan 

fjjgmbiyar, was a member of this sub-caste. 

In the Kudiyattam performance, the Chakkiyar and the 
Nangiyar together appear on the stage. The N^giyar also 
has her periodical performance called Nangiyar-kiittu. It is 
held for twelve days in Chingam (August-September) in 
Trichur, for twelve days in M^dam (April-May) in Pazha- 
yannur and for seven days in Kumbham (February-March) in 
Tiruvilvamala. 

If an Agnihotri NambuihiH dies in tie neighbourhood, 

. the local Nangiyar has to go to the cremation ground to per- 
\iorm what is called Chudala^kidtu. 

The Nangiyar’s wedding ornament is pollattdli ; and the 
other ornaments for the neck are enthram and kuzhal. 

4. (Sh&igazki Nambiyar : — ^ITie original habi|:at of this 
class of Nambiyarsis in a village specially known as Chengazhi- 
kode, in the Talapilly Taluk.' TheSr have no temple pervice. 
The priests who officiate at their ceremonies |we a class of non- 
Vedic Nambuthiris. 
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There are two jfatnilies near Kfelluvayi/'ithe'iaambers^ 
which are said to be tiie descendants of two olii petty chhsfe, 
and the sites of their hill-forts are still to^ Sden. Mvdlakkali 
Bha^ayati is their patron deity. ■ 

The avarice and greed of these Nambiyars are proverbiaL 
Some are cultivators. 

The following story is ascribed to their origin. It is said 
that a Nambuthirf'h^d three sonsi ^he day, a merchant, "with 
a view to test their honesty, entrusted them with a * certain 
quantity of gold, and went to them after ten days to get it 
back, when on^ of them aske^d him why he came so late as to 
receive the copper they were entrusted with, while the other 
wished him to take back the piece pf silver he had given them 
for safe keeping. The third son called him a thief. Their 
father who overheard this told him to take back what he had 
given. Fully aware of the dishonesty of his sons, the father 
called out the son who mentioned copper, and made him a 
Chenga;a^hi Nambiyar, that is, a Nambiyar of Chengazhikode (a 
tract of country so called in central Talapilly). The son who 
spoke of silver was made Vellum thuruthu Nambiyar, while the 
third spn became Pil^petta Nambiyar. Thus, the three Brahman 
youths for their dishonesty became the progenitors of the three 
classes of the Nambiyars.^ 

THE VARIYARS. ^ 

^ The Variyars, an. important community in the State, 
are more numerous than the members of other sub-castes 
of the Ambalavasis and are to be found in all parts of 
the State. Regarding their origin, there are as many as 
five differenit accounts, and the most accepted theory is that 
they are the descendantlFof a Brahman married to a Sudra 
wife. The term ‘ Variyar ’ is said to be a corrupt form of 
‘parasava,’ ^ meaning the son of a Brahman duly wedded to a 
Sudra woman. According to another tradition, the word is 
derived from ‘ varijam,* one who has sprung from water. It is 
said that Parasurama, who induced Brahmans to ceJonise 
Kerala, directed the Sudras to do menial service for them. 
The former complained that the latter were unfit for temple 
service, because they were meat-eaters. ParasuranlJ|, thereupon, 
created out of water a new caste of people for tert|ple serviu el 

X, Mackenzie Manuscripts, x8th May 18x9. 

2 Mahabharata, Anusasanika Parva, Chap 48, verse 
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ISie statement here is somewhat figurative, and all that is meant 
by it is that they came out of water after a plunge bath, 
as an elaborate purificatory ceremony of a section of the 
Nayars for the temple ' service. A third derivation of the 
word " Variyar ’ is from ‘ varuka, ’ which means to sweep. 
Of this again, two accounts are given ; according to one, 
the Variyars are the sweepers of the inner court-yard of the 
temple ; according to the other, a certain Siidra woman who 
was doing menial service in a temple Was ordered by a 
Brahman emplo)^ed there to sweep a bone probably drop- 
ped by a bird in its flight.* She did so, but was, for this, 
out-casted" by her own people. The Brahmans, however, 
allowed her to 'continue the service in the temple, and even 
made no objection to herself and her descendants consorting 
with Brahmans. Thus, there arose the sub-caste of Variyars. 
The fifth and the last account as given in the Bhugola-puranam 
is, that a certain old Brahman married a young girl. Wishing 
for a child, she began her devotions to the local deity, one 
portion of which was the preparation of a flower-garland every 
day for the village God. In due course, the praj er of the girl 
^ was granted, and she conceived. The old husband suspecting 
her of infidelity discarded her, and her flower-garland w as no 
longer acceptable. She W'as however resolute in her devotion 
and placed her garland on the steps leading to the shrine, 
mentally offering it for the wearing of the God. The garland, 
however, was seen on the person of the God’s image, day after 
day, and this miracle attracted the notice of the villagers, 
who readily believed that her conception was the result of the 
God’s blessing. She was not, however, re-admitted into her 
community, and a separate caste was thus started, know'n as 
Variyar with the occupation of making garlands, and render- 
ing services of a similar nature in temples. Her children 
were supported by A^huvancheri Thampurdkkal, who accom- 
modated them in his patiparie^ or gate-house. She and her 
descendants were henceforth kn6#n as Patipura Variyar, and 
6ne of this caste acts as the trusted attendant of this famous 
royal priest. ' There are, it is said, eight subdivisions among 
the Variyars, but they do not appear to exist in the State; they 
are known only by their generic name. 

I. Travancore Idaimal; pages 33<~339; Kerala Vieeeha Mahatmyam, 
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The Variyars r^mUe the Pisharotis iti*' ma^-respe(|^ 
^ Th^ are Si\ites as the others aiie Vaii^hoa* 

Manners and euatotni. . f m £ j7 

vites; and the names of the former are those 
of Siva, while the latter go hy Vaishnayfte appellations, l*hey 
have no Upanayanam and do not therefore wear the sacred 
thread. There i^‘ a ceremony called Sivade^ksha It the age 
of sixteen or earlier which alone gualifies them to hesigrihastae 
The young Variya# dresses himself in^the orthodox Brahmanical 
fashion and is decked with Sivite marks of vibhuti (holy asb^) 
and rudrdksha when he goes like a Brahmachari for alms 
andyvalks seven steps in the northern direction as 
a Kshatriya on a pilgrimage to Benares. 

A Variyar can marry a woman of his own caste (Kudivek* 
kuka) or form a sambandham with her or with a Nayar girl. A 
Variyar girl may marry either before or after puberty. The 
bridegrooni who is also the tdlufier is a young man of her caste 
enangu. The ceremonies connected with it are somewhat 
similar to those of the Brahmans at the same time as the tali- 


tying. Along with the tali -tying, lajahoman, pdnigrahamm, 
and saptapati have also to be performed. No vedic mantrams 
are uttered, but their translations in Sanskrit are given to be 
recited. In a room specially decorated, the girl remains for 
four days, holding in her hand a bell-metal mirror given her by 
her mother. The other formalities during the ndkt three days 
are similar to those of the Pisharotis. The consummation takes 


place on the night of the fourth day after the performance of 
Ndndimukha and a pAja to Ganapati. There is only a pre- 
tence of cohabitation, and the married couple have soon to come 
out, bathe, and drink punydham (sanctified water) which is 
considered to relieve theinnof the impurities arising from their 
supposed cohabitation. Then they dine together. The bride- 
groom can keep her as a wife, or the young woman may 
consort with a Brahman, Kshatriya, or one of her own caste- 
men. No ceremony is performed for a woman about to become 
a mother. She may have bhajanam (adpration of a deity) in 
the local temple and take panckagavyam with some medi^ 
cinal preparation for the safe delivery and he^th of the 
child. Soon after delivery the mother and the bab|^ are bathed. 
The former bathes also on the fourth, seventh, |ten^h, and 
twelfth day, after which she is free from pollutiof| by tak^g 
consecrated water from the Brahman priest. ceremony 
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of nooiiog and feeding the child, and tonsure is similar to that 
in vogne among (rther high castc-men. 

When a Variyar girl comes of age, the event is announced 
to the caste^men of the neighbourhood by a 
hitartyoH»tom«. shouts (vdikurovo). An enanga 

young woman rubs her body with gingelly oil, bathes her and 
then seats her in a separate room, on a dark coloured blanket 
{karitnpatamX surrounded by a line of paddy to indicate that 
the space within is impure or polluted. In her hand is given 
a bell-metal mirror (val hannati) without which she cannot 
stir out for any purpose. In the same room are kept a measure 
of paddy and rice and a lighted bell-metal lamp (fnleiQjl»<e«). 
She is dressed in a double cloth {enapudava). Presents of betel 
leaves, nuts, cocoanuts and clothes are received from friends 
and relatives. 

On the third day there is a luncheon of milk pudding {pal 
kanji, rice boiled in milk) to the friends and relatives who are 
/invited. The walls of the vatakkini (northern hall) are paint- 
' ed with pictures of the ornaments of the girl. A lighted lamp 
and ashtamangallyam are also placed there in a metal plate. 

*~The girl is purified by a bath on the morning of the 


fourth day. With a song to Ganapati, the girl is assisted 
while bathing, by a Chithiyan girl who places in her hand and 
other parts of the body, some rice, turmeric powder and oil. 
A bark of a plantain tree shaped in the form of a triangle, with 
lighted torches stuck into the sides, is waved round her body, 
as she plunges into the water. This is done either to avert the 
potency of evil-eye, or to set her free from demoniacal influences 
if any. After the bath, the girl, dressed and decked out in her 
best and accompanied by a procession of young girls who are 
mostly her friends and relatives, returns home, with the ma- 
trons holding hanging lamps {th&kkf-vilakku) and the vessel 
containing ashtamangallyam in front of her. There is then a 
grand feast to the friends and relatives of the family who are 
invited. 

After a similar plunge-bath on the morning of the fifth 
day, the girl is again purified by a dose of sanctified water 
{pmydham) given by a Nambuthiri Brahman. She c<^ then 
mingle with the rest of her fantily. 
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The Variyars generally follow inberitarifce in- feip^ 
line. There is also a combined system of inhaitaace. WA^e 
a Variyar forms a sambandha^ with a^.woman of his own' 
caste, the children follow mother, apll^^ inheritance k in 
the female line. If, however, aft^ sambandham, the woman 
resides with the husband in his house, and there she ‘has child- 
ren, these children inherit their father’s property. If a 
woman, taken her husband’s *house, has children, then 
becomes a widow, and marries another, the children by the 
second husband also inherit the property of the first husband’s 
family. If, in a family, the brother marries and brings his 
wife to live witii him while his married sister is not taken away 
by her husband but left in her own family and there visited by 
him, the children of the brother and sister inherit the property 
in equal shares ; the children of the man cannot claim any 
property belonging to the maternal line, and the woman’s child- 
ren can claim no property from their father or his family. 
The custom is much in vogue in Travancore ; but in this State 
only one instance has come under my notice in the course 
of my investigations. 

'Thg-.Yafi ^ ars are Sivites in religion. Their dead bodies 
are burned with the fire obtained from a homam (sacred fire) 
performed on the cremation ground in the southern part of 
their compounds. The chief mourner is the nijJhew and in 
some cases the son also acts that part. The pollution is for 
twelve days, and on the thirteenth day, the agnates bathe early 
in the morning, take punynham, and thus become free from 
pollution. Then he makes the rice-ball offerings to the spirit 
of the departed, and performs the srddha both for their parents 
and their uncles. Offejjjigs are also made to the deceased 
whom they believe to be the servants of Siva and a member of 
the gotra of Kailasa. In the Keralotpathi, the Variyars are 
referred to as Kailasa-vdsis or dwellers in Mount Kailas. 

Members of this caste follow the occupation of temple 
servants. Some are rich land-owners occupying. high social 
position, while others are skilled in astrology, ^.nd like the 
Pisharotis, are learned in Sanskrit. Many receive advanced 
western education and enter the lists of the leatj^ed profes- 
sions. The majority, however, of the Variyars j^e qompa^^- 
tively p 9 or and live a hand-to-mouth existence ; ^vertheless, 
their daily needs are insured to them for life by t$eir service 
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ikazhakam) in temples — service which is of two kinds, tn&Ui- 
kazhakam (garland making), and talikazhakam (sweeping). 
In mostc^s, the temple priest (an Embran or a Nambuthiri) is 
the husband of one of the girls in the family, and the proverb 
that ‘the Embran priest provides the lamp for the Variyar’s 
snpper ’ is indicative of the latter’s dependence on the former ; 
but, on the whole, this caste is perhaps the most progressive 
among the Ambalavasis. 

The house of a Variyar is styled variyam, and the women 
are called Varisars. This caste at the last Census numbered 
2 , 209 . 

THE PISHAROTIS. 

The origin of this sub-caste is somewhat interesting. A 
Brahman, wishing to become a sanyasi or ascetic, removed the 
piniil from his person. But probably alarmed at the austerity 
of an ascetic’s life, he changed his mind before the irrevocable 
step had been taken, and elected to return to the life of a 
grihasta (house-holder) by mariying a Variyar woman. He 
was called a Pishara — as one who on the threshold of renounc- 
ing the worldly pleasures had elected to return to its pitfalls, 
its passions and its strifes — and he and his descendants were 
henceforth known as Pisharotis. According to another tradi- 
tion, they are said to have been temple servants during the 
Budhistic period, and their puzzling position among the Mala- 
bar castes, half monk and half layman, does not justify the 
fanciful origin given above.* 

No Upanayanam ceremony (the ceremony of investi- 
Mannen and oat- of the hofy thread) is performed for the 
*“"*• Pisharoti youngsters, astheir original ancestor 

had relinquished it. In place of it, however, they are initiated 
into a Vaishnavite mantram called Ashtdkshara. A consecrated 
pot of water is poured over the lad’s head (kalasam ozhihkuba) 
as a preparatory sacrament. Then, dressed in the thattu form 
(orthodox religious costume in M^abar which the high class 
of Nambuthiris and Kshatriyas wear on ceremonial occasions), 
he makes a pretence of going on a pilgrimage to Benares, which 
corresponds to the termination of Brahmacharya stage. It is only 
after this ceremony that he can marry. A Pish&roti may enter 
into conjugal relations with a woman of his own caste or a N ay ar 

— ^ 

X* Travftixcoi^ Cexisut Repoxli 264. Kerala Avakasa Kramam 
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woman. The Pishuoti girls are marri^ either b^%ire or af|;er 
puberty. The tali-tj^Og c^empny is-performed by a yoj^g, 
man of the same caste. Pdmigrahanam oii^takiiig of the bride’s' 
hand in that of the bridegi^oom is the landing portion of the 
ceremony, and the homam (offering to the sacred fire) is also 
made by the bridegroom. An essential part of the ' ceremony 
is the planting of a jasmine shoot in a roofii, specially deco- 
rated for the ‘pu;i^se, in which the bride remains for four 
days holding in her hand a mirror {vdl kannnti) given her-by 
her mother. In the mornings and evenings, the bride and 
bridegroom are placed side by side, while Pisharasyars wave 
about their faces a metal plate filled with rice and two halves 
of a cocoanut containing oil and lighted cotton wicks. The 
consummation takes place on the' night of the fourth day, as 
among the Nambuthiris. It is left to the choice of the tdli- 
tier to keep the woman as his wife, and, if he elects to do so, 
must provide her with clothes and other necessaries of life ex- 
cept food. If he does not choose to do so, she is at liberty to 
consort with a Brahman or a Kshatriya. 

In general, they observe the matriarchal system of inheri- 
tance. Invariably they take to themselves names of Vishnu or 
Laks^i in pi^ of their many manifestations, and no Pisharoti 
will ever serv^ro a Sivite temple. To a certain extent they are 
serpent worshippers, for on Ayillyam day in <he month of 
Kaiuii (September-October) Brahmans make offerings {sarpa 
ball) to snakes in Pisharoti compounds, as in other Sudra com- 
pounds as ordained by Parasurama. , 

The funeral customs of the Pisharojis are very similar to 
those of sanydsis. A pit is dug and partly filled with salt, sand 
and ashes ; in it the dealitbody is placed in a sitting posture 
and a hymn is sung which means ‘may water go with water, air 
with air’ ; ‘may this Panchabhtita sarira (body made up of 
the five elements) resolve itself into its component parts in 
nature. ’ 

As in the case of a sanydsi, who is |i Jeevan muktka or 
one liberated from bondage of the flesh in the living body, so 
a Pisharoti is believed to have no subtle body and hence to 
require no offerings after death. A few offerings l^re however 
made, but they are more as a prayerful memory ^an'^'fof i^c 
soul of the departed. Pollution is observed f<w yelve da^s. 
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On the dbventh day, a ceremony corresponding to the Eko- 
dista Sradha of the Brahmans is performed. A knotted piece 
kusa grass representing the departed soul is taken to a 
temple near at hand, where a lighted lamp symbolical of Vish- 
nu is worshipped, and prayers are offered up by the Brahmans, 
for the absorption of the departed soul in Vishnii’s divine sub- 
stance. This ceremony is repeated at the end of every year. There 
is also a commemorative rite every year on the day of aster- 
ism of death. For these and other ceremonials, the priests 
are their own caste-men. 

The traditional occupation of the caste-men is the pre- 
paration of flower garlands for Vishnu temples. There are 
some good Sanskrit scholars among them, and they are heredi- 
tarily employed as asdns or tutors in aristocratic families. 
They are so verj’ conservative that they seldom dine out, and, 
if perchance they do so eat, it is only from the hands of the 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas or Muttatus. Variyars and Pisharotis 
interdine, but they allow no intermarriage, nor do they take 
part in each other’s ceremonies. At the last Census they num- 
bered 1190. 

THE POTHUVALS. 

The word ‘Pothuval’ means a common person or general 
servant, and is applied to two sections of the caste having 
widely different functions — Mala Pothuvdls (gariand makers), 
and Chenda Pothuvdls (drummers). The caste is believed to 
have sprung from a Brahman’s connection with a Sudra wo- 
man. The caste-men are like the Nayars in many respects, 
and are generally employed in temples a!s keepers of stores of 
a miscellaneous nature. It is said that, at Irinjalakuda, a 
Pothuval alone can shave the Thachudaya Kaimal on installa- 
tion. His family has a perpetual hereditary allowance there- 
for from the pagoda. Their birth and death pollutions last for 
twelve days.* They do not interdine with the Pisharotis and 
Variyars. They numbered 366 at the last Census. 

THE idARARS. 

The Mdrars are said to be Sudras and rightly to be class- 
ed among the Nayars; but owing perhaps to their close 
connection with the temple services and the absence of inter- 
dining and inter-marriage with the Nayars, they are classed 

X. Cochin Censns Report, igoi, page 149. Thecasto-menoin some 
pliiect euiioii|ty lAaeree .poUutien for tj, 15, anA U days reqwetively. 
(Kerala Viaeaha Mriuitii^yain, page S4)- 
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as a sub-caste of the Ambalavasis. They ard*geft^ally drum- 
mers, musicians, and store-keepers ‘Mn temples. Like fee 
Thiyydti Nainbiyars, some among them^4raw the figure ofj 
the Goddesam Bha gavati te mples ^.hd s^jjftEsongs inJier^faSe; 
thes e are known as K urups. Their customs in conhecilon 
with the talirtying ceremony, sambandham^ inherit^ince, and 
l)olIution, are precisely similar to those of the Nayars ; but the 
tali-tying is genially performed t)y Thiriimulpads in the 
southern and by their caste-men {enangans) \vi the northorn 
Taluks of the State. The Brahmans, Kshatri)’as, or they them- 
selves form smibandhams with the Marar women. Their 
own caste-men act as priests for funeral and other ceremonies. 
The period of pollution observed by the caste-men is fifteen 
days, and this as well as the undeniable facts that a Nambu- 
thiri can neither cook his meals nor eat in a Marar's house, 
that their women are called Ammas and not Marasiyars, that 
they have no punyaham at the hands of the Nambuthiris, and 
the custom of nose-boring among females, etc,, all seem to show 
that they belong to the Sudras, rather than to the Ambalavasis. 
There are two minor subdivisions among the Marars, the 
members of ofie of which, having temple service, profess supe- 
riority to those of the other, and are the Ambalavasis. The 
former are called Chenda Puthuvdls in some places, while the 
latter render the services of the Cheetayans in tl|e houses of 
the Naifibuthiris and m those of their Afiyals who are the 
Nayars of the Sudra division. 

» There is, about the famous temple at Vaikam, in North 
Travancore, a tradition, that, once upon a time, there survived 
only a female member in a Marar’s family for the drum-beating 
service. The manager ttpreof wished to deprive her of her 
dail}' perquisite (boiled rice), because no woman could by cus- 
tom perform this service. The usual Utsavam (feast) was then 
going on, and she could not perform the Marar’s work. She 
was deeply aggrieved at this, but had a vision to bathe and do 
her duties in the temple, as before, though against ^ the otders 
of the manager, who also had a similar vision to ^low her to 
do her usual work. Accordingly, she discharged her duties 
satisfactorih% during Sn Bhuta bait (offerings to the Bhutas 
or elementals), when they w^ere all visible in a body with gap^g 
mouths io eat up the sacrificial offerings which w^eri| thrown |>n 
the floor by the high priest (tantri) who was mucl^thteatehed 
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by them. Meanwhile, ^hadrakali Mattapally Nambuthiri, 
a tantri of a village near Angamali, was then passing along the 
back-water. He was aw’are of the incident in the temple and 
promised to appease the wrath of the elementals, if he w'ere 
given a share in the rites of the temple. There was no alter- 
native, the old tantri had to yield. All were set right. Hence- 
forth, there have been tw o tantries, and the Marar’s family after- 
wards prospered and still continues the service in the temple. 

It is said that a Tamil tribe called ‘ Maranmdr ’ founded 
the Pandiyan kingdom, and ‘Maran’ was a title of their kings. 

One section of the Marars at Trichur allege that they 
w^ere brought to Kerala In Parasuranui and were given special 
honours and privileges. A feu members of these familu'S es- 
cort the flower garlands from the flower garden 
to the temple. Until recently, the Devaswam used to give a 
small quantity of paddv' for the tali-tying ceremony of every 
girl in these families, and a measure of cocoanut oil during the 
Sivarafhri festival. 

THE SAMANTHANS. 

The word ‘Sdnianthan’ is a generic name for a group of 
castes which form the aristocracy of Malabar, formerly ruling 
over varying extents of territories. With regard to the origin 
of this caste, it is said that they are the descendants of the 
Kshatriyas, who, divesting themselves of the puniil (holy thread), 
fled from the wrath of Parasuranui, and lived in jungles without 
the performance oisamihyd-vandanam andother prayers; whence 
they were known as Samanthans or those without mantrams^ 
This story, says Mr. H. A. Stuart, is supported neither by philo- 
logy nor by anything else. There is also a tradition that .1^ great 
Cheraman Perumal had married a woman of the S^tnan||ian 
caste, and had several sons and daughters. His daughters by 
the legitimate wife were allowed to enter into wedlock with 
the Brahmans, while those of the Samantha wife formed matri-' 
menial alliances with the then rulers of territories, and the 
first son by the Samantha woman and his nephews became the 
2amorins of Calicut.^ 

. There is some reason to suppose that the Samanthans 
are really Nayars, and that their claim to the higher rank is of 
recent date ; that such recruitments are going on is indicated 
by the difference be tween the number of persons returned as 
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Samantheiw tn ihe^l|iilabar Ceosuaes (rf 1901 aad 1891 (43S1 ; 
1225 respectively), ajdMference which is f^above the nomuil 
increase of population.^ They.Are generally said to be higher 
in the social scale, and j-et their customs closely reseralSe 
those of the Nav*ars.® 

There are sever^ minor divisions among the Samanthans, 
Internal ttrusturd namely, (a) Nambiyar, Unithiri, Adiy6di, all 
ofthe oaate. belonging to North Malabar, and (b) Nedun- 

gadi, Vellodi, Eradl,Tbirumu\pad, belonging to South Malabar, 
In the last Census of the Cochin State, only one Unithiri and 
fifty Adiybdis were found as living in the State. 

The marriage customs of the Samanthans are similar to 

Custom, and man tliose ill voguc aiuoiig the Ksliatrivas asal- 
"e*'® ready described. The bridegrooms uho tie 

the tali round the necks of the Samantha girls are generally 
Kshatriyas; but Thiriimulpads generally act as such for the 
weddings of girls of poor families : while the members of the 
Cranganur Chief's family act as bridegrooms in the kdvilakams 
of Calicut. 

Their women form sambandhani alliance with Vedic 
NambutJiiri Brahmans or Ksliatrivas, while the males generally 
form simhandham with Nayar women. No Scemanfltant or 
ceremonies are performed for women who are 
about t(>;C|jj!icomc mothers ; but the\' perform the Pulikudl 
ceremony of the Navars. All ceremonies among the Samanthans 
are performed without mantrams and are similar to those of 
the Brahmans and Kshatriyas wdio observe Boudhayana Sutras. 
Nambuthiris act as priests for all cerenxinies performed from 
birth to death of the Samanthan (male and female) . Their 
birth and death pollutidtft last for eleven days. They have, 
as a rule, fifteen days’ pollution. 

With regard to their social status, there is some dispute ; 
some claim to be a little above the Nayars, w’hile others among 
the caste-men claim to be ranked below the Kshatriyas on the 
following grounds : — (a>) they are forbiddea to eat meat; (b) the 
Brahman priests who officiate at the purificatory ceremonies in 
their houses, which are purified by the sanctified water, need 
not subsequently bathe ; (c) they perform the funeml oblations 

on the darbha grass, like the Brahmans and the Kshitrivis ; 


I. Malabar Gazetteer, page 113. * 
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-(d) as soon as the Samanthans are freed from pollution by 
pmydham (sanctified water), they can enter the temples ; (e) 
they are privileged to eat with the Adhyan Nambuthiris in the 
same room, though not in the same row; (f) high class Nam- 
buthiri Brahmans need not bathe when they receive gifts from 
them in hands; (g) pt'ijas to deities are performed in their houses; 
(hi high class Brahmans need not bathe after entering their 
houses^ and they eat the food prepared by the Brahmans for 
the Srddha ceremonies in their houses ; (i) the caste-men bathe 
at the touch of the Sudras, and these customs are in vogue 
among the members of the aristocratic families in Malabar. 
However, it is said that Samanthans and Ambalavasis do 
not interdine, but at public feasts they may sit together : nor 
W’ill Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Nambidis and most of the Ambala- 
vasis take water from them.' The chief occupation of the 
caste-men in Malabar is the personal attendance on the mem- 
bers of the Zamorin and his relations. 

Houses of this caste are called madams, but those of 
the aristocracy are known as kovUahams. Some Samanthans 
have the caste titles of Karth&vu and Kaimah The difference 
between the various classes of Samanthan is almost due to 
their relative wealth and influence.- 

Their w’omen wear the special ornaments, viz., chertdhdji, 
entrant, and kuzhal. 

From the foregoing account of the customs and manners 
of the Antharklars, it is seen that they come 

ConsIuBion ^ 

under two distinct communities, in which the 
wearing of the pnnul or the sacred thread marks the difference 
between them. The members of the thread-wearing subdivi- 
sion were originally Brahmans, but were^ degraded perhaps for 
some fault of their ancestors. It is equally possible that their 
degradation may have been due to the special kvocations pursued 
by them. The Brahmanic customs and manners- which they 
profess to observe are less rigid than in the case of Brahmans, 
yet they cannot deviate from them. The ceremonial forms of the 
Brahman marriage are in vogue among them, but the bride- 
groom or the tali-tier is seldom the husband of the girl ; and 
hence the sambandham form of marital relations, preferably with 
Brahmans, and less so with the Kshatriyas, is also allowed. 


j« Cochia Census page 158* 
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This alternative form of conjugal reUtionship is tcje skMne ext|pjit 
owing to the difficulty of securing suitable husbafids' withihi their 
own sub-castes, for the men with their small openings prefes^ 
sambandham union so as to 6e free frpt^t the responsibility of 
supporting the children : and this dual form of marital relation- 
ship has given rise to a dual form.of inherit^ce. 

It is curious to note that, while the population in almost 
every caste of the State has increased during the ten y^^irs ^ 
from 1891 to 1901, there is a marked diminution among the 
Nambidis, Adikals, and Pushpakans. The explanation of this 
may be gathered from the facts that some of their women are 
married at a comparatively advanced a^e, and others prefer to 
remain widows after the death of their husbands. ^ 

The members of the other subdivisions, who do not wear 
the pun {(1, were probably recruited from the Sudras for temple 
service, and are below in status to those mentioned above. Of 
late years, they have been observing the customs and manners 
of those above them, and are showing considerable signs of ele- 
vation in all respects. The social status of each of the sub- 
divi!^ons in the two communities cannot be accurately defined. 
In the course of my investigations, I found that the members 
of each subdivision asserted their superiority to those of the 
others. ^ Each subdivision is in fact an endogamo^ sect. The 
Anthardlars form in fact a hybrid caste, and ethnologically, the 
thread-wearing members of the first community are more Aryan 
than the members of the second. 

The following Sanskrit and Malayalam works are consulted 
in the preparation of my notes on the Anthar^lajatis : — 

(1/ Keralamah^itmy^, (2) Keralaviseshamah^tmyam, (3) 
Keralolpathi bj’ Dr. Gundert, ( 4) Keralolpathi republished from 
Vinddamalika, (5) Articles in Rasika Ranjini, Mangalodayam, 
Keralapathrika and Manorama, (6) Occasional notes in the 
Madras Dailies and f 7) Keralavilasam by the present Eralpad 
Raja.. It may not be out of place here to make a few remarks on 
the most popular work called also Bhugola Puranam Which deals 
with the Malayali castes of Kerala. This Sanskrit work of 104 
chapters is in poetry in the Anushfup metre, anci is said to 
have been narrated by the sage Garga to Yudhishtira,^Thmighthe 
Malayans consider it as a sacred work, it is but |a poor pro- 
duction believed, at most, to be not more than t4b hundred 
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' years ciA. The style is slipshod and contains many anachro- 
nisms. A Malayalam translation has recently been published in 
Travancore. Mr. Fawcett has roughly handled this work in the 
Madras Museum Bulletin on the Nambuthiris. There is also 
another wcn-k of the same name in the Palghat Taluk, dealing 
with pagodas, and four alone of the numerous castes. There is 
yet another work (not printed) attributed to the famous 
Vilwamangalathu Swamiyar. The last two are pseudonymous 
publications. 




CHAPTER VIII. 


THE KSHATRIYAS. 


The caste of Malaj^ali Kshatriyas in Cochin comprises 
only a few families, sopie of which arfe subdivided into smaller 
branches and are closely related to one another. Among Uiem 
are included the mecntbers of the family of His Highness the 
Raja, the members of the family of the Chief of Cranganur 
and others called Thambans and Thirumulpads. The principal 
Thamban families are related to the ruling families, and are 
superior in social status to those of the Thirumulpads. The 
princes of the first two families possess the title of Thamburan 
and the princesses that of Thamburattis. The women of the 
Thirumulpads are known as Nambashtathiris. These are mere 
distinct names borne by the members of the caste. 

The caste ma}' be described according to the Sastras, as a 
Sankara or hybrid caste originating from the sexualyconnection 
of the Brahmans with Kshatriya w^omen. Hence it is also 
know n by another name * Murdhavasikthaka. ’ 

The Sastras deny gotra idescent from the Vedic Rishis) 
to the Kshallliv’as who are, it is ordained, to adopt that of their 
piirohits (family priests). According to this doctrine, all the 
Kshatriyas belong to the gotra {Viswamitra gotra) and 

therefore regular or Sdst^iic inter-marriage is prohibited 
among them. The Rajas of Kottayam are followers of Bhrigu- 
Viswamitra gotra. There is in Travancore one Kshatriya 
family, which follow s the Bhdrgava gotra, viz., the family of the 
titular Raja of Pantalam, and yet Sdstraic or regular inter- 
marriage between this and any other Kshatriya family of 
Viswamitra gotra is not allowed ; nor is there any tradition 
about its prevalence at any time. 

The Kshatriya girls are married both before . and after 
M«H.g.eu.ton,.. There are two forms of. ma«%e^ 

• in vogue among them as among tte Nayars, 
one of vvhich is the formal or ceremonial form, and ^ generally 




Galled the UU-tyrng ceremony iTdliiettu Kulyamm, or 
TriUali Charthu or Ve/i in royal families), and the other, 
which is the real form of conjugal relationship, is known as 
mfnbandham (a union terminable at the will of either party), 
*the ceremony for the former, as among the Brahmans, is per* 
formed in accordance with the Grihya Siitras, \N'hen a girl is 
between ten and thirteen years of age, and this is immediately 
followed by thd nuptials (Vivdhases/iaK The bridegroom for 
this is chosen only from two classes of Brahmans, viz,, the 
Nambuthiris and the Arya Pattars ; but in the royal family of 
Cochin, and in others related to it, only the former is allowed. 
The bridegroom receives a fee (varadakshina) for his services 
and is allowed to depart after four days, during which various 
ceremonies are performed and formalities gone through. The 
same Brahman can act as a pseudo-bridegroom for other girls 
in the same family or in other families, but can tie the fdli for 
only one girl at a time. 

In this connection it must be said that marriage is per- 
formed according to the charana of the tribe, and no regard is 
paid to the gotra, sutra (precept), or charana of the bridegroom 
elect, nor are their horoscopes consulted prior to the ceremoiu’. 
The marriage is concluded on the fourth day, but Oupdsana 
(Worship of domestic fire) and Vaiswadeva (worship of certain 
gods) are to be continued until the formal nuptials are over, 
which may be on the same (fourth) night or afterw ards. 

The tali-tying is not the real marriage, /. e., the lx*giii- 
ning of the girl’s true conjugal relationship. It is, at the most, 
a licensing ceremony, that is to say, it gives her a title or cer- 
tificate of fitness to contract conjugal partnership. It is there- 
fore a ceremony that must necessarily be gone through before 
her real marriage or sambandham with, a partner chosen from 
one of the four classes of Brahmans, namely, Nambuthiris, 
Arya Pattars, Pattars or east coast Brahmans, or the Brahmans 
of Canara or from her own caste people not related by pula or 
pollution. In the Kshatriya houses of noble ancestry, none 
but the Nambuthiri Brahmans are allowed to contract sam^ 


bandham marriage with the ladies. 

The real marriage or sambandham is attended with few 


SAmbatidhAtn. 


or no formalities worth mentioning, and what- 
ever formalities there are, are not aljsolutely 


essential. Far from being n public ceremony at which all 
the members of the household, irrespective of sex, attend, it 
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is a union formed secretly in the calm silence of the night in the 
maiden’s bed-chamber* The only witnesses to the marriage 
are |he Senior female members of the family^ together with 
their real husbands, and perhaps a few intimate friends to 
certify to the marriage and to congratulate them. Though the 
opinion of the head of the bouse ( kdramvan ) and other 
leading members is ascertained and^ their approval obtained 
before it is settled, Tione of these or any other male member Qt 
the house \\itnesses it, nor do they take open notice of it. 
Thus, the samhanciham arrangements are a woman’s affair 
carefullv' watchiil and controlled by the male members, who 
are responsible for the proper management of the tamwad 
(family) and the guarding of its prestige and traditions and w ho 
treat these sambandham arrangements as open family secrets. 
Yet the husbands of the women and the waves and children f)f 
tile male members arc accorded preferential treatment in the 
house. 

The sambandham union is, as has been said above, attend- 
ed with no religious ceremonies and with no legal formalities. 
Hence, it is free from those two liabilities, and is terminable at 
the will of either jiartv*. Adultery on the part of the women 
generally results in divorce, but is an offence that can be 
atoned for or condoned. Div’orce and union with anothei* 
suitable partner, and reconciliation and re-union with the same 
are not uncommon. One woman having two real husbands at a 
time, recognised In thefamih, is v^ery rare indeed ; and it is 
equally rare to tind a man with more than one wife at a time. 
These are, of course, vestiges of pol^andrv' and pulygamv', 
and the general movement everv where is towards making sam- 
bandham more binding on^e [larties contracting and towards 
attaching to it all the rights and liabilities of a true marriage. 

Thus, the woman has two forms of marriage, namely, one 
formal or ceremonial, /. e., the tali-tying, and the other real ; 
and, as a general rule, has two husbands likew ise, one nominal 
or conventional and the other real ; but tliis does not neces- 
sarily alw'a}^s follow, for the same man may be chosen for 
both the marriages. The sacred book only recog|nises the 
nominal as her husband, though the couple, as a rule, do not , 
really cohabit together even once after the ceremon^r is ov^r 
and conjugal fidelity not being so strictly enforced, .^s in the 
case of the Brahman caste, she is allowed to cohort with 
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Others who are not inferior to her in caste. Thus, on the 
death of her nominal husband, she and her sons fborn, of 
course, of her union with xeal husbands) have to observe 
pollution, offer funeral oblations and cakes, and perform Srudhas 
on anniversary days as to a legal husband and father. 

The males too, like the girls, may be said to have two marri- 
ages — formal and real — ^with this important difference, namely, 
that unlike the tali-tying in girls, no such preliminary marriage 
is obligatory in the case of males and that it occurs only if he 
is invited or chosen as a bridegroom (manavdlan) to perform 
the tdlikettu (or the formal marriage ceremon}) in a Nayar 
and Samantha house. . He can tie the tali or marriage badge 
round the necks of more than one girl on each occasion ; and 
the ceremony in itself is not the vedic one prescribed in the 
Griliya Stitras, Their real marriage is sambandham or free 
union on Amdoma principle, that is, with their caste-^^omen 
(not related by ptda) or women of certain inferior castes not 
below’ Nayars, namely, Nambidis, Samanthans, Ambalavasis, 
or Nayars. This is performed neither generally nor necessarih , 
but more often independently and secretly w ithout the know’- 
ledge of his tarawdd members. 

There is no hard and fast line defining the extent to which 
a W’oman derives support from her husband or thfe extent to 
which a member of the other sex is bound to contribute to- 
wards the expenses of his wife and children. This matter is 
more or less governed by considerations of tradition and cir- 
cumstances in the house of the woman. 

Before passing on to the subject of inheritance, a w ord or 
two may be said about the social intercourse between the male 
and female sections of the Kshatriya houses of common ances- 
try connected by jiula relationship. This is more or less 
restricted by certain rules, the object of which apj^ears to be to 
prevent incest. Love affairs are, as a whole, a topic which they 
always avoid in conversation. Interviews betw’een a grown-up 
male member of a household and a female member junior to 
him (e. younger sister, cousin, or niece) are less frequent 
and free than those between him and one of his senior lady 
relatives. However, on festive occasions, both sexes gather 
and take their meals together in a common mess-room. 

In the matter of inheritance, the method of reckoning 

iaii«Htaiice hinship is an important factor. If it iscreckon- 

j ‘ ed through the female line, the descent is 
matrilineal. This condition prevails in the Kshatriya families, 
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each of which is, therefore, a matriarchate group ofr^sons, 
whom the eldest male member^ called the kdfaniivctn^ manages 
the household according to the-customarytlaw of marumakka^ 
thdyam. ^ The typical household may be cohceived as consisting 
of a katanavatty his mother, brothers and sisters, sons and 
daughters born to the latter, and childr^ born to their 
(laughters, and so on. 

If, as the famfly increases, it becomes unwieldy and difficult 
to manage, then, with the consent of all parties, divisions 
take place into several collateral branches, each of which esta- 
blishes itself fiks a separate matriarchate household. This 
division affects only the property and not the relation of the 
pula, that is to say, it does not affect birth and death pollutions 
which is the sure sign of a common ancestry. The conven- 
tional as well as the real husbands of the women of the above 
described household may be each a follower of the Hindu law ; 
j^et she and her children born of the union ith the latter 
have no claim to the property nor a recognised place in the 
family of either. 

Of these> there are two classes, namely, (1) those that are 
Domastic core- Sastraic including the samskdras or sacra- 
ments, which are the post-natal and other 
ceremonies, and (2) others that have nothir^ but local 
usages or customs and family traditions to regulate them. 
Th6 former are performed according to the Aswaldyana 
school of Grihya Sutras, and it is therefore enough to note 
only their special features when performed in the Kshatriya 
houses. The latter, though not peculiar to this caste, seem to 
deserve a more detailed reference, as these may probably thrown 
more light on the earlieV^ate, not only of the Kshatri\*as but 
also of other castes of Malabar. 


The ceremonies of Pumsavana (male production) and 
Ante-natai cere- Scemantha (hair parting) are performed in the 
third and fourth months respectively during 
the period of pregnane}’. 

On the tw’elfth day after the birth of a child (for the birtli 
Post-natal cere- pollutiou lasts for eleven days), the} Jdfhakarma 
(birth ceremony) is performed, |ind a secret 

name is given to the baby. ' , , 

, 

z. Right of sister’s sons to inherit as contrasted wit|| makhathaifam, 
right of sons to inherit. 
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Next comes the Ndmaktrana or name-giving ceremony. 
The names of males end in the suffix ‘Varma’ and those of 
females end in ‘D6vi’. The names in common use among the 
male members of the caste are, Rama Varma, Ravi Varma, 
Kerala Varma, and Goda Varma ; while those among the fe- 
males are Amba D^vi, Ambika Devi, Ambalika D^vi, and 
Subhadra D^vi. 

There are also pet names or names used in conversing 
among themselves or for every day purposes. The names of 
the males that are in vogue are Kochunni, Kunjunni, Kochanii- 
jan, Kunjikidavu, Kunjan, Komar, and those of the females, 
Kavu, Ikkavu, Kunjipilla, Manku, Ikku, and Kunji. It must 
be mentioned here that in ceremonies performed for uomcn, 
Ndndecmttkha is not attended with the recitation of any 
specific formula, but only with that common to all ‘gifts’, 
namely; “ Om Tnf Sat 

Next come generally together on tlie same day, in the 
sixth month or afterwards, the ceremonies of first taking the 
child out through a door of the house, Kishkraiufnm^ and the 
first rice meal, Anna prasnna. 

For the third year arc ordained tlic two ceremonies, (1) 
perforation of the ears {Karnavedha) , and initiation in 
reading and writing (Vtdydramhha), but the latter generally 
takes place in the fifth year and the former still later — in the 
ninth year. The ears are pierced with the thorn of a tree 
called in Malayalam or valanhdhaku (Hacourtia 

Sapida). The girls have their ear-lobes much more distended 
than boys, and to distend lobes and to maintain them distended 
and also perhaps for use as ear-ornaments, they w'ear, besides 
other things, circular wooden discs. Of these, one variety, 
discoid in form, witli tw^o sides slightly convex, seems to be 
similar in shape to the Masai ear-rings of stone, described 
and illustrated in “ Man, Februarj’ 1905.” 

Tonsure of the head ( Choula) is i>erformed in the fifth or 
a little later in the case of girls, but in the case of boys it takes 
place along with, but ahvays before, Upanayanam (the cere- 
mony of investiture with the holy thread), called on that 
account Saha Choula This is performed in the sixteenth 
year including the period of conception. Gdyatri, which cannot 
be recited by the Kshatriyas for more than ten times oiq, each 
occasion, and other vedic hymns necessary? for the perform- 
ance of daily oblations atip ‘ taught, and not the V6das as a 
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whole. The Samhita portion of the Rig is to^ 

recited by the ordaihed teacher in the .hearing t)f the iniffa^ , 
youths of the royal family of Cochin dialing • their period of ^ 
studentship. The rights or obiServances of Updkarma, Vrai^s 
(austerities) and Godana are entirely omitted. 

The period of Brahmacharya (studentship) is tiot a long 
one but is made as short as possible, and it^ concluding cere- 
mony ‘ Samdvarthana ’ is performed on any auspicious- day 
after the fourth day from the date of Upancfy'Hitrm, Its note- ‘ 
worthy feature is that the youth at itsi^conclusion kneels down 
(Abhivadya) before the olficiatingfaniily priests and before each 
male and female member of the house senior to ' himself, in 
the order of precedence ; and from the kdranavan he receives . 
a sword, the occupation of the caste being military service* 
But now no special occupation is reserved for this caste, the 
members of which therefore seek livelihood in Government 
service, law', medicine, farming, etc. 

Cremation is the ordinary process by which the corpse is 
^ , disposed of, while infants that die before the 

date prescribed for the name-giving ceremon\' 
arc buried (Bhumi-ddnam), A concise but different form of cre- 
mation {Eh'arcba-samskdra)h ordained for bo3's and girls who 
die before attaining the ages of seven and eleven rcspectivelj\ 

If tha dead body cannot be procured or safely ^approached, 
touched or handled, as in the case of death by contagious dis- 
eases, an cfSfig)’ is made with the leaves of the Butea fron- 
dosa, and this figure is burned on the pyre w ith the ritual of 
cremation. If a pregnant w'oman dies after 180 days, counted 
from the fifth day after the last menstruation, a more elaborate 
form of cremation ceremony is performed, in the course of 
w hich, the dead body is operated upon to remove the foetus, to 
sec w hether it is alive or dead, and in the latter case if is re- 
placed in the w omb and burned along w ith the moth|^r. 

The above mentioned and other funeral ceremonies are 
performed alike in the Brahman and Kshatriya houses of the 
Aswaldyana school. It is only their special* features when per- 
formed in the case of the latter thifet are to be noted here. 

In Kshatriya houses, certain ceremonies, such as Bidef/sAto, 
Sapindi, {pinda or rice-ball offerings, to unite thq deceased 
ancestors^ and Ndndeemukha, are not performed in thfj elabefsate 
manner as in Brahman households, but in ani abridged 
form for which gifts are made to the Brahmans, fc«^ they are 
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■denied to the Ksfaatriyas. No sacrifices, nor even Stales* 
paha and Agrnyana, are performed in their houses. As a varia- 
tion due to the reckoning of kinship and descent in the female 
line may be mentioned the order of priority or precedence in 
the offering of cakes and oblations (Srddhas) on the same da}’, 
which is as follows: — Mother, mother’s brothers, brothers, 
mother’s sisters, sister’s children, mother’s mother, sisters, 
mother’s conventional husband, and the Brahman that acts as 
conventional father, that is, the Acharj'a who performed the 
ceremony of investiture of the holy thread. Another authority 
gives the order as follows : — Mother, brothers, sisters (among 
whom precedence is given according to seniority by age), 
mother's brothers, mother’s sisters, mother’s mother, sister's 
children, mother’s conventional husband, and the .^chaiy-a. Ac- 
cording to another W’ording, there is some change in the order 
given above. 

In the case of violent deaths, such as, murder, suicide, 
deaths from the bites of poisonous animals fsnakes, mad dogs) 
or caused by fangs, tusks or beaks (with certain exceptions) 
the funeral ceremony is of an entirely different character. It 
is called Ndrayana ball (sacrifice addressed to Narayana), and 
is said to be an expiation ceremony (JPrayaschitham ) , prescribed 
in the Boudhayana Grihya Sutra for the absolution of bliss of 
the souls that are thus, on a sudden and without previous notice, 
ousted from their physical dwelling. 

To the above-mentioned number of scriptural ceremonies 
may be added two more, namely, the sacrifice on the birthday 
for prolongation of life (Ayushyahdma) and Puthaii or what 
virtually corresponds to Agruyana in the Brahman houses, 
when the rice of the new harvest is cooked, consecrated with 
hymns recited while touching it and eaten for the first time 
at ah auspicious hour. The scriptured ceremonies, with slight 
variations, in detail, are common to the castes that wear the 
sacred thread, while the rites and practices of domestic cere- 
monies classed as (2) in page 155 are widely observed also in 
Nayar houses and perhaps in those of castes still lower. Yet 
mention must be made of one or more of this class which no 
student of anthropology should fail to notice. 

One is, what in the vernacular is called Anthi-uzhiyuha. It 
is undoubtedly a ceremony of exorcism for expelling evil spirits 
and for rile protection new-born children from them. It is 
perfomied in following manner. The mother rits with the 
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woman 

of the caste, waves the body oi the baby . li^htjed cottliif 

wicks placed on the leaf of the Mitnusopsxlett^u in. which the , 
demons and spirits are supposed to dw^Il[. tS\o vessels, ope " 
after the other, are also taken, one of 'which contains a red 
liquid prepared by mixing lime, saffron powder g(pd water, 
and the other a black mixture made of charcoal in water. The 
baby is made to touch each vessel, jj^hen the vessels with the 
lighted wicks are waved round as before. The mother jpressps 
milk out of her breast into each vessel, and the respective leaves 
and wicks are put into it. The bowis are then removed 
outside the house and the contents poured out. This ceremon>' 
is performed at twilight everyday till the first birthday is over. 
This is supposed to remove the potency of the evil-eye. On 
Tuesdays and Fridays — days specially sacred to the patron dei- 
ties (good and evil spirits) of magic and exorcism — it is i>cr- 
formed in a more elaborate manner. Three morsels of cooked 
rice, two of which arc coloured red and black respectively, with 
the same materials as are used in colouring the two liquids, 
and a few' more wicks and leaves are added to the articles to 
be waved round the child. From this it would appear that by 
this process an artificial baby is made, the morsels represent- 
ing the solid tissues, the two liquids, the red and black, the 
varieties of blood in the body of the child. The pfant being 
nourished on its mother's milk, this also is added to give finish 
to the artificial production. The genesis of this practice is 
traced back to the horrible episode recorded in the Puranas, of 
the demon Puthana's mission to poison and murder Krishna 
during his infancy, and his miraculous Self-rescue b}’ killing 
her w hile suckling the breasts offered to him. 

The above is a simpld^^form of ceremony of exorcism ad- 
apted for daily practice. Professional magicians are however 
called in to perforin more elaborate ones to check the inroads 
of the demons or to counteract their evil influences and to 
expel them altogether. 

No messenger goes alone and unarmed; two must be 
despatched, armed with iron weapons to fetch the , barber wo- 
man who aefs as midwife at a deliver}'. Such a woman met 
on the w'ay should be rejected— a precaution taken because of 
a tragic occurrence which once happened according ti| tradi|iqn..,.^' 
It is said that a person who appeared professing tO‘|be a barber 
woman, and who was ushered into the apartment of deliver, 


baby in a room, and an exerciser, generally ap tlde^ly 
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proved to be a female demon 'Wbo ate up both the mother and 
the infant. An iron weapon or even a piece of metal is consi- 
dered to be a safe-guard against demoniacal attack and is always 
Carried by women during menses and by both the sexes during 
the pollution period after the death of any near relation — a 
practice engendered by the belief that the period of pollution is 
favourable to possession by demons. The demons are said to be 
afraid of, and scrupulously avoid, light, and light is therefore 
considered a safe-guard against their evil influences. A lamp 
is kept always burning both day and hight in the chamber of 
confinement. This, combined with its mesmeric effects, wiH 
perhaps account for the illumination so necessary in the cere- 
monies of exorcism. These practices are common to all Hindu 
castes in Kerala. With the same object a cadjan grandha — 
I a treatise forming or containing the particular portion of Mar- 
[I'andcya Puranain^ called Devi Mahafmyam, or extracts of the 
vinore important portions therefrom — is always kept under the 
pillows of the baby. 

Thus, it will be seen that the earliest and the most 
indispensable elements of civilization — iron and fire — are 
considered as the natural safe-guards against demoniacal 
attacks to which persons arc more liable during the period of 
pollution and childhood ; and \\ ith the advance of civilisation 
these demons and evil spirits seem to vanish. It nui\' be that 
some of the stories about evil spirits are based u])on the me- 
mor\' of outrages and acts of violence perpetrated in carl}' 
times by aboriginal people of the lowest type. On the stage 
where the mythical stories are acted, the female demons such as 
Puthana, Simhiha and Siirpattakha are represented in black 
dress with feather crowns, while the paintings and artificial 
tattoo marks on the face are very similaf to the figures seen in 
the illustrations of American Indians, etc. , in books on anthro- 
pology and allied sciences. 

The Kshatriyas, as other high cgiste-men, are very parti- 
cular in observing the birthday ceren:K>nies. Every mother 
considers it her sacred duty to serve her sons and daughters 
with meals on their birthdays. She stands behind her son or 
daughter who is seated before a burning lamp with other aus- 
picious articles placed near it ; and after the meals have been 
served first for the elephant God a^d afterwards for her® child, 
the mother, praying fpr thei; long life, welfare and happiness of 
her child, passes round and round thrice over its head, a goblet 
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with a spout containing pure water together <?6itain h^^, 
raw rice, and grain. All these ingredients, except the first* are 
thrown upon the child’s head at the ccihclusion of the cere^^ 
mony, which, in the local Vernacular, is tailed Vayar-ozhiytika* 
Both the child and the mother must, on that day, subject 
themselves before the meal to the ceremonious toilette referred 
to below. 

The essential articles of toilette are sandal-wood paste, a 
black fluid preparation called chaftd (eye salve) and a bouquet 
of flowers (dcsa pushpam). Some of these are omitted on cer- 
tain occasions, while other articles are added to the list on 
others ; e. g., turmeric, the juice of the plant called mukkootti in 
Mala}alam, and even the whole plant itself. The creeper called 
vayam (meadow-grass) is also used for the birthday toilette. 

The ceremony, called Kottumchin, consists of clapping the 
hands and laughing while dancing around a bowl full of the 
same red liquid with the burning wicks op the side of it, as in 
the ceremony of Anthi-uzhiyuka (exorcism), and at the end of 
the dance it is turned upside down, thus putting out all the 
lights. This is a thanks-giving service — an offering made in 
fulfilment of a vow — to the goddess by whose favour a lost 
thing is recovered. Only children take part in this. 

In this connection, mention should be made of the purifi- 
catory ceremonies. A girl after her first menses, i, tvoman after 
her delivery, and the agnates of a deceased member in a family, 
are freed from pollution by a plunge bath, wearing a garment 
{mdttu) washed by a Velan, coupled with the priest’s sprinkling 
a little water sanctified by the recital of holy mantrams (punyd^ 
ham), Mei^e plunge-bath is enough for ordinary purification, 
and this is scriptural iVhe case of thread-wearing males. 
There is, however, an exception. The Kshatriyas are polluted 
by the touch of the Nayars, but the services of their adiyan 
domestic Nayar servants are a matter of necessity in several of 
the domestic ceremonies. A maid servant has to do duties in 
the purificatory baths after the menses and delivery, it is she- 
who has to watch by the bed of, and to wait on, the lady and 
lier baby during the first ten or eleven days after Confinement, 
during which her touch is said not to pollute the former.' 
When the attached house servants are disabled 1^ pollution 
from doing their duties, the servants of the fami^ ^ 

generally called in to perform them. :i 
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The ceremonies and observances described respectively 
Hehgion under the two classes, w ith few exceptions, are 

not addressed to any particular god. Those 
performed for the worship of tutelary deities at home, for the 
deities in temples, and in the serpent grove, pilgrimage to holy 
places, worship of sacred animals, plants, streams, and the seas, 
etc., with fastings (^he eleventh day after full or 

new' moon), Smwnu m/jilmcsi, Pradosham^ Ashtami-rohini fa 
^holiday in August-September to commemorate the birth of 
Sri Krishna), Nava-^^iri (Desara), and festivals such as Onam, 
Vi$hu, Thinivdthin^nnd Nira (all peculiar fo Malabar) and 
^ various rites of magi^,and exorcism together constitute the 
medley of religious observances of these people. Their reli- 
gion ma}', t|iierefore, be described as Hinduism largely mixed 
up with animism. An early bath followed' by an elaborate 
and ceremonious toilette on every day during the months of 
Karkadakam ("July-August) and Thulam (October-November); 
on the day of Thinivdthira festival in the month of Dhanu 
(December-} an uary), and the morning sacrifices offered by the 
maidens to the Elephant God (Ganesa) in the months of Thu- 
lam and Meeriam (March-April) on days respectively presided 
over by Thiruvonam (the twenty-second asterism, Aquila) and 
Puram, (the eleventh asterism of the lump of Leo), must also 
be added to those mentioned above. If the first menstruation 
takes place before the scriptural marriage, as is sometimes the 
case, a similar sacrifice is offered to the same deity every day 
during the intervening period. The sacrifice ma}', therefore, 
be regarded as a prayer for the removal of all obstacles to 
the marriage. The rites and observances of the Madhva sect 
have found their way into the royal family of Cochin. 

* There are tw'o modes of dressing, viz,, (1) the older, with 
Drets and orna- garment ^Vastram or pudava) exhibiting 
"^*”**‘ ‘ foldings and a knot dike projection in front 

and adopted on ceremonial occasions, and (2) the modern, with 
two pieces, one as an under-garment (wli^h for females is seven 
o: eight cubits long) and the other aroiw it. The males W'ear a 
longitudinal strip of cloth stitched on ^cotton tape tied round 
the waist, and an outer garment {munsdu) which is an ordinary 
l^in cloth. The females cover their breasts with a small piece 
of cloth when they go out# 

, Maljabar ladies. have a peculiar way of dressing their hair? 
the cpil of the younger ladies rises like a tapering column on 
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the head, while that of their elders is alnidst iifi^ar in. 
lying on the left' side over the forehead. ''Kd‘decora|^ is 
used for the hair,, save flowers.; nor do tl|e Kshatrij’a ladies we|f 
nose-rings. They wear «ar-rings, thfc.^ one 4n commdir' use 
being th6da made of gold and in shape similar" to the circular 
wooden blocks which the girls use for distendihg their ear 
lobes. The old and antiquated ear-rings, which it has super- 
seded and which are worn only 'Sn ceremonial occasions, are 
the two forms of hUhila, matii-lotHUa consisting .of gulden 
beads, and puttu-kathila shaped like a horse-shoe in outline 
and consisting of two halves nailed together, while the outside 
presents a view of closely set golden knobs of different sizes 
systematically arranged. One of these two ear-rings, a w aist 
ornament {.aranhdn) &nA anklets are the ornaments worn during 
the tali-tj’ing ceremony and the puberty or first menstruation 
ceremony but not afterwards. In brief, what has been said 
about dress is also true with regard to ornaments ; there is one 
set of ornaments for ceremonies, and another for use or show. 

The caste is exclusively vegetarian, and meat and intoxi- 
^ eating drinks are strictly forbidden and 

scrupulously avoided on pain of loss of caste. 
They drink milk boiled by Siidras (Nayars) who may also 
supply butter-milk, ghee, and pdppadani (thin cakes made of 
kidney beans) for feasts. In their houses, and even on occa- 
sions of public feasts, the Brahmans are seiifed with meals 
prepared by these Kshatriyas. The two classes can sit in the 
same row and take their meals together at the same time, but 
not from the same plantain leaf or plate. But the lads, lasses, 
and ladies of the Nambuthiris are not served with meals pre- 
pared by Kshatriyas, who, however, can supply them with food 
prepared without water. 

Of these, only one ’heed he described here. It is called 
Sangha-hdi or Sastra-kali, a comic perform- 
ance by a theatrical company of Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas. The date of its origin is unknown ; but 
tradition ascribes the representation of the Brahmanical army 
and organisation of eighteen such companies in Kerala in 
ancient times of Parasurama and one more afterwards to Koda- 
,sseri Kartha, whose descendants still live in Chtalakudi. The 
following is its traditional origin. “ In its intp(|'t it seems to 
bombine the propitiation of Siva and Parvati ||i matter 
indicated by a tradition at Trikkarayur with |6xoi^ism « jmiS 
Skill in swordsmanship. It is of course generally 1||Ueved that* In- * 
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aaolent days the Brahmans themselves ruled Kerala. When th^ 
i lound it necessarj' to have a separate king, one Attakat Nam- 
I hnthifi was deputed with a few other Brahmans to go and obtain 
a ruler from the adjoining CAerff territory. The only pass in 
. these days that connected Malabar with Coimbatore was what 
is to>day known as Nerumangalam. When the Nambuthiris 
were returning through tip pass with the ruler they have secu- 
red from the Chera King, a strange light was observed on the 
adjacent hills. Two young Brahmans of the Chengamandt 
■village, one proceed!^ towards the hill to investigate the source, 
found to their amazement that it was none other than Sfi 
Bhagavati, the consort of Siva, w ho enjoined them to go to 
Kodungalliir, the capital of the Perumals, via Trikkarayur. 
Seeing that the sight of Bhagavati foretold prosperitj', the 
king called that range of hills Nerumangalam, or “true bliss", 
and made an endowment of all the surrounding land to the 
Brahman village of Chengamandt whose members had the good 
fortune to see the Goddess vis-d-vis. When they entered the 
temple of Trikkdrayur, an unseen voice heard to exclaim 
“Chera Perumal" which meant that, in that town, where Para- 
surama was believed to be dwelling, no Perumal (king) should 
ever enter — a traditional injunction still represented by the 
Malabar Kshatriyas. At this place the sixth Perumal who, 
according to tradition, had a pronounced predilection for the 
Bouddha religion (Islamism or Buddhism, we cannot say), 
called a meeting of the Brahmans and told them that reli- 
gious discussion should be held between them and the 
Bouddhas, in view to decide their relative superiority. The 
presiding deity of the local Saiva shrine was then propi- 
tiated by the Brahmans to enable them to come out victorious 
from that trial. A Gangama saint appeared before them and 
taught them a hymn called Ndbtpddam (four feet or parts oj^ a 
sldka) which the Nambuthiris say is extracted from the S&m»- 
veda. The saint further advised theni to take out a lamp from 
within the temple which tradition ascribes to have exi^tld 
from the time of Mdndh^ta, a distant progenitor of Sri Rama 
to a room built on the western ghat of Ihe temple tank and 
pray to Siva in terms of the hymn. While thjs was continued fer 
forty-one days, six Brahmans, with Mayura Bhatta at their head, 
arrived from the East Coast to the succour of the Nambtithiris. 
With the help of these Brahman^ the Nambuthiris kept up a 
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protracted discussion with the Bouddhas. Wishm^o^i^ng it 
to a close, the Perumal thought of applying a practicaSi. test. , 
He enclosed a snake within a po^ and a^ed the disputants to 
declare its contents. The Bouddhas came first, -^th the correct 
statement, while the Brahmans followed by saying that it is a 
lotus flower. The Perumal was, of course, pleased witl|' the 
Bouddhas, but when the pot was opened, it turned out to be 
different from what was put in. It was lotus flower. The 
Bouddhas then felt defeated, and evet afterwards the sacred 
hymn called Nalupadam has been sung by the Nambuthiris *in 
view to secure a variety of objects, every one of which they 
expect to attain by this means. It is also said that, when the 
Brahmans were propitiating Siva at Trikkarayur as already 
stated, diverse spirits and angels were found amusing Pdrvati 
with their quips and cranks. A voice from heaven w’as then 
heard to say that such frolics must form thereafter part of the 
worship of Siva,” * 

It is a socio-religious performance in the royal families, 
and those of local chiefs of the higher castes in Malabar, Cochin 
aod Travancore, which patronise one or more of these com- 
panies : and eaclaof these again has, in one or more temples, 
its patron deities w'hose aid they invoke during the perform- 
ance. Each company has its office-bearers, a Vdkyavrifhi and 
a Parisha. The former w'ho is the real manager of the com- 
pany is a Nambuthiri of the vedic class, and the lattfer is his 
assistant and is in charge of the dress and other articles for the 
performance.* 

This company of actors whose number varies according to 
the chances of remuneration receive formal invitation for their 
performance in the families of those above mentioned, on such 
occasions as marriage, the anniversary- of the deatli of a 
deceased father, mother, or the head of the family, the feeding 
ceremony {Choroonu) of a child, and the ceremony of investiture 
of the holy thread (Upanayamm). 

The programme of the performance is as follows. The first 
of them is Kanamirikkuka, The party attends the cerdnony 
during the day. There is a formal announcement by the beat- 
ing of the drum (Keli-kotfu) at the feast. In the evening, 

1. TravancdSe Censua Report, pegea 315-316. 

a. .Thia was formerly a pure, political, and military ftincllbn. The 
duty of the Nambuthiri iate give advice according to Saetraa, and it is blit, 
duty of the Kahatriyaa to act up to it. 
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- geftmUy after 4 o’ clock, the party sitting round a copper cal- 
. dron sing merry Songs and accompanying themselves by beating 
on the cddron with their hands. In the midst of this, one of 
them rises, takes a siwon (a cocoanut shell provided with a 
bamboo handle) and mimics the part of a Vdichapad. After 
this they bathe and return for another performance which is 
called Ntilupadam. This is a dance by four men around a burn- 
ing lamp during the recitation of some formula which is said 
to convey some high ideals and eternal principles of religion. 
They are next treated to a sumptuous supper, during which 
each in turn recites verses known as kari-sldkdms, which 
describe in detail how the curries of the feast are cooked and 
served. The singer calls for any preparation he likes, though 
he is not meant to be served. A long leaf, with all the pre- 
parations, is placed in front of the burning lamp in honour 
of Ganapati, who is believed to remove all obstacles. After 
supper, they organise a torch light procession, singing boat- 
songs, and return to the halam, or hall in the house, and soon 
after, the whole party, w'ith the sacred thread hanging verti- 
cally round their necks (upaviti), sit around the burning lamp 
(near which are placed a vessi?l of rice, cocoanuts, plantains 
and flowers) to sing songs in praise of Siva, the Lord of Trik- 
karayur, and perform a comic or humorous performance in 
which mimicry plays art important part. Then they all stand 
up and dance singing songs, keeping time wilii their feet as 
they move along. ' 

The exorcising, by the waving of a light^fHorch before the 
face of the host, of any evil spirits that hjay have attached 
themselves, is then gone through, and on^crf the performances 
ends with a prayer to Bhagavati to «hower on him every 
prosperity. 

At its finis and together with the guests invited to the 
ceremony, the host offers salutations with the fee for the 
performance. There is, after this, adother performance called 
Pdmkali, for which two vessels, one bigger than the other, 
filled with paddy and rice, and a cOcoanut are placed in front 
6f a burning lamp near which a few of then! sing songs in 
honour of Ganapati. Then follows the perfotmance by certain 
actors pf feats with swords, and shields which prolong-till day- 
b’e^ if more presents are expected. The performance is dull 
arid unintereetiilig, add' fevt peoide, Wlose real home is not 
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Malabar, will be able’ to appreciate apd “t^^play. A 
great Brahman Patid^, in the employ, of the 4Iaib6rin 
day, when asked about the m^ts of thg performance, ii re- *< 
ported to have said, “ It is '4 mental abecration of the peoploof ‘ 
Malabir. ” 

Nevertheless, this old institution is still very |)opular in 
Cochin, Malabar and Travancore, and is not Hkely to disappear 
in the reforming ^e of modern India. i.. 

In temples the Kshatriyas can approach for'worship upto ** 
Social status. .thc .Very threshold of the shrinc in whicfa the 

deity is placed. The entry is however for- 
bidden in certain temples which tradition attributes, in some 
cases, to the consecration ceremony having been performed by 
Purasurama, the enemy of the Ksha'triyas. The touch of the 
Kshatriya defiles the Brahman, who is thereby debarred from 
taking part in any special and optional ceremonies, but not 
from taking meals or performing the ordinary and special 
oblations during the morning, midday,' and evening services 
(sandhya-vaiidanain). There are, however, some strictly ortho- 
dox Brahmans, very few in number, who will neither perform 
any ceremony nor eat nor drink while polluted by the touch 
of a Kshatriyai There is. one Kshatrij-a house at Chalakudi, 
called Thirupad, now branched off into several, W’hich calls for 
special notice. It is a Kshatriya house, but degraded, its fall 
being attributed by tradition to its having accepted, in days of 
yore, the services of a Telugu Brahman (instead of a Malayali 
or Nambuthiri Brahman) as the priest to conduct the domestic 
ceremonies. These are now performed under the supervision 
of Nambutbiris, whose spiritual supremacy is now acknowled- 
ged in full. 

From what has been said above, it will be seen that the 
Concision. Kshatriya community is an intermediate caste 
between the Brahmans (Nambutbiris) and the 


Conclusion. 


Sudras (Nayars) and has affinities to both ; to the former, in 
matters of ablution ceremonies, and of food and drjpk, and 
to the latter in those of matrimonial l^lationsMp and in- 
heritance, the constitution and propagation of the lamily. It 
is an historical fact that w'hen two people or race® come into 
close contact with each other and live side by side a$ members 
of a body politic, each in course of time adapts itse]|^and %si-*‘' 
milates something of the manners and custwns oMhe othejr* 
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Thus, the Natnbuthiri class (Aryans) has become Dravidianised 
and Dravidian Nayar population has become Aryanised though 
in a lesser degree. The intermediate caste therefore must be the 
Aryans more Dravidianised dr the Dravidians more Aiy'anised, 
i. e., the Aryans degraded or the Dravidians more elevated, more 
probably the latter, or it may be a mistake to suppose that racial 
unity or uniformity exists among the members of a caste, as 
it is now constituted, and an expert observer may, therefore, 
detect several racial types among them. Dr. John Beddoe says 
that the Kshatriyas of Cochin are evidently Aryans. 
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THE BRAHMANS. 


The casto that occupies the highest position in th - order 

Introduction social precedence is that of tlie Hrah- 

mans.^ They are. called Dxeijas (twice born), 

Bhudevam (lords of the earth) and are also addressed hy other 
similar complimentary names. They are generally classed 
under ten main divisions which are included in two equal 
groups. These groups are called Panchagaitd<"(s “ and Pan- 
chadravidns,^ the former being the Brahmans living north, and 
the latter south, of the Vindhya Range. The Brahmans of the 
latter* group claim superiority over those of the former owing 
to their better religious observances and complete abstinence 
from animal food. I ^ 

1. 'Brahmans’ is a contraction of 'Bruhmana’, which means one who 
has realised the 'Brahmam-Para-Brahmam’, that something of which the 
universe is a manifestation according to Hindu philosophy. (Travancoie 
Manual, page 247). 

Brahmans are said to have sprung from the face of Brahmam or Virat- 
su'd} Hpam of God The term 'Brahmans* originally denoted devout wor- 
shippers and contemplative or poets who composed hymns in praise 

of the gods. But when the ceremonial worship became highly developed 
and complicated, and the sacred functions became quite distinct from 
other functions, the epithet gradually came to be employed for a minister 
of religion and eventually came to signify one particular class of priests 
with special functions. Then the hierarchy of the Brahmans were com- 
pletely organised : and that possibly took place towards tlhe cjlos^e of the 
vedic period. (A Peep into the Vedic Age, pages ^oa-103, by Ramachandra 
Gosha). 

2. Panchagaudas are the Saraswathu, Kanyakubja, Gilndara, Utkala 
and Mithila Brahmans. (Hindu Castes and Sects, by Jogendra Nath 
Bhattacharya). 

3. ^anchadravidas are the Maharashtra, Telugu, CAharea^i 
and Malayalam Brahmans. 
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THE NAMBUTHIRIS. 


Among the Drdvida Brahmans are classed the Nambuthi- 
ris, known also as Kerala or Malaysia Brahmans, who are 
even now, as they have always been, a dominant and priestly 
class of people in Malabar, Cochin, and Travancore. They are 
the vedic Brahmans of the purest Aryan t\ pe leading a high 
spiritual life in their homes and maintaining an ideal of a high 
order of religious seclusion or rather keeping aloof from ‘the 
busy w^orld’s ignoble strife*. They are also the aristocracy of 
the land, marked most conspicuously by two characteristics, 
simplicity and exclusiveness. In ancient times they devoted 
themselves to the practice of religious austerities and seldom 
cared to engage in schemes of aggrandizement or worldh' am- 
bition. This manner of life did not last long : for they became 
the confidential advisers of kings, and all' judicial authoritx', 
vested in ro}alty, was entrusted to them. 'Thus, in course of 
time, they became the expounders of law — both human and 
divine — and for this they were liberally rewarded by the rulers, 
while everv religious ceremony implied feeding them and giv- 
ing them handsome presents. 

The word ‘ Nambiithiri ’ is derived from nambiika (to trust), 
and ihiri (an honorific suffix meaning sacred, as in Akkitiri^ So- 
matirif and Samufiri), The name, according to this derivation, 
indicates the position they held as the confidential advisers 
and trusted friends of the Kajas and chiefs. There is another 
derivation of the word from nam (knowledge), and purikka 
(to impart), and this alludes to the great vedic learning whicti 
they, as a class, possess, and which alone in their oinniofi con- 
stitutes true knowledge,^ According to Sir William Hunter, they 
arc Brahmanised fishermen.' This statement is nothing more 
than an outrageous insult to the whole domniunity, and the 
customs above referred to, which will be <iescribed later on, do 
not in the least suggest or justify suelm remark. The re- 
sults of the anthropometric measurements of Mr. Fawcett lead 
him to believe that the Narabuthiris are the truest Aryans in 
Southern India. 


According to the two popular works, Kferala Mdhdtmyam 


Tirflditions of origin. 


and Keralolpathi, the. Nambuthiris were 
the descendants of the Brahmans who were 


1. Travancore Mtuittal, Vol. II, page 248, 
a. Sir IjyiUtam Hant^’a Orissa. Longman’s Manual, page 374, 
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brought to Kerala, from all parts of India by renoM^d 
sage and warrior, Sri Parasurima, who settled them 
four gramams (villages) into which the country was divide^ 
for their sake. Their original habita^idn was Ahikshitfam^ 
whence they are said to have migrated to Aryapuram in 
the plains south of Kumkshefra, and herjs it wak that they 
were invited to colonise the newly reclaimed territory. They 
were also made lords of the lands with high privileges and 
honours : and to make them stay permanently herd, eerfain 
innovations in their customs and manners are said to have been^^ 
introduced by Parnsurama. These earliest colonists Nvere after- 
wards joined by others from the banks of the Narbada, the 
Krishna and the ('auvorj J 

With regard to the date of their advent and settlement in 
Kerala, there is no authentic information. The orthodox tradi- 
tion as given in the popular works, K6rala Mahdtmyam and 
Keralolpathi, would fix in the Treta^Y uga or the second 
great Hindu cycle. There is an astrological formula — ^Chitta- 
Chalanam ' — according to which 1,346 j'ears have passed since 
the fall of Ranniyur giamam ; this suggests that there were 
lirahmans in Malabar before that period. The Periplus and 
the writings of Ptolenn' and other early writers testify to 
the existence of Brahman settlements on the Malabar coast 
as early as the first century- : and this very nearly coincides 
w ith rile period marked by the astrological formula above given. 
Recent researches point to an earlier date than w’as at one 
time si^iposed. The Hiragaldi and Pallava grants prove that 
the Brahmans had settled in South India in the fourth or ) 
fifth century A. D.,*^ and in the Sahyddri Khandam, one ? 
May lira Varman of the Kadamba dynasty is said to have in- 
troduced Brahman colonists from the north and granted them 
sixty-four villages below’ the ghats, and the date of this is ^ 
supposed to be at the close of the fifth century.* Their post 

1. There are, it is said, many points of siipilarity betwe^h the Nam- 
buthiris and the Telugu Brahmans, viz., in house-name, cast of counten- 
ance, frank and outspoken nature, proficient vedic stuffy, situation of 
houses in gardens, construction of houses, dress of womtn, absence of 
musical taste. (Travancore Census Report, 1891, page 854)1. 

2. Travancore Census Report, page 296,. ^ 

3. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, I, Part 11 , page 319, an<| 

Xndicax, 8. 

4. Epigraphica Indica, VTll— 31. * 
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, puberty, marriage customs, aud the absence of any allusion in 
the Mithdkshara to the Sarvaswadanam marriage of these 
people show, to some extent, that they must have been separat- 
ed from the main body of the Aryans or Aryo-Dravidians, 
before this form of adoption became obsolete, /. e., long before 
the fourth or the fifth century.’ So conflicting are the state- 
ments of antiquarians that it may fairly be assumed, in the 
absence of still better and more reliable evidence, that the 
Brahmans were already in Kerala or Parasiirama-Ksh6thram - 
long before the fourth or the fifth centurw 

It is said that the Nambuthiris who settled in Kerala 
in sixt 3 ’-four villages were divided into two sects, name!}, 
(1) Vaishnavites or th^ Panniyur grdniakhtr or the inhabitants 
of Panniyur village* and (2^ the C hoy our gnimakkar rvillagers 
of Chovaram or Sivapuram, Siva’s village), who readily accojit- 
^ ed the Chola, Chcra and Pandyan kings who followed the 
, Sivite teachings from Chalukyas. They formed a regular oli- 
"’garchy with four Tails or administrative bodies having their 
head-quarters at Cranganur. This institution, it is said, did 
not w'ork well; the people were oppressed by the protectors 
w'ho sought to make the most of their opportunities 
during their short term of office. The Brahmans thereupon 
assembled at Tirunavai and decided to select a king, and 
their choice fell upon Kiya-Perunial of Kiyapura or the country 
on the other side of the ghats. He was brought to Kerala, and 
installed as the first of the Pcrumals in the year of the Kali- 
Yuga, 'Bhumanhhupoyam prdpya\ which , corresponds to 216 
A. D. It was also resolved that he shoi^ rule for 12 years, 
but he only governed the kingdom for eight years and four 
months. 

There are six subdivisions among Nambuthiris arranged 
suWivisicni of in the order of social precedence. They are — 

the caste. 


I . Malabar Quarterly Review, March looa, Indian Law Report, Madras 
Xt, i8o. 

a. Parasurama Kshethram is ont of the many names given to Malabar 
in the past, and has its origin in the well-known legend that Malabar or 
Keralam was reclaimed from the sea by its patron saint, the Brahman 
warrior Parasurama. This legend is related in most of the Puranas and is 
the starting point of all traditional accounts of the early history of the 
country It is also called Karma-Bhumi or the country where salvation 
depends upon good actions. 

3. Panniyur—wr or village, and panni or boar. Those who came 
under the patronage c^lhe Vaishnavites of the Chalukya dynast^ with the 
boar as their royal emblem. 
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I. ThamPurihko^a . — This term is a ^ 

Sanskrit name W/wrat’, qr sovereign, which seems to h^Vesotne^ 
reference to temporal and secular authority. In ^UrittOT tint<^' 
there were two illustrious families of Thatnbur^khah, Kalpan- 
cherry and Azhitvincherry, the latter of whiclralone novy remains. ‘ 
As spiritual sdwrrfts (sovereigns’*, they arc entitled to; (l^ Bha- 
drdsanam, the chief seat in an assembly ; (2) Brahmasdmt‘djyam, 
or lordship over Brahmans : (3) Brabmavarchas, or authority in 
vedic lore : and (4) Stirvaindnyam, iwiiveral respect. The spiri- 
tual influence of the members of this family must have been and ' 
is still very great in Malabar-. Though higher than the other 
divisions ot the Nambuthiris, they form with the Adhyam an 
endogamous sect. There is a popular tradition respecting the 
acquisition of this title. A Nambuthiri v\as on his way home 
after a Hiranyagarbham ceremony with a gold cow. a present 
from the ruling sovereign of Travancore. He was taunted by 
a Pulayan w^ said that his caste-men were the claimants of 
dead cows, and not the illustrious Brahmans ; but that, if he 
shcJIld have it (the gold cow), he should give life to it and 
make it walk- home. The pious Brahman muttered some 
mantrams and ^rinkled some water on it when it l;ccame alive. 
The Pulajan saw it and said that he was indeed the great 
Tkamburdklial. 

II. Adhyam. — They form eight families, and there is not 
a correct tradition to the effect that they are descended from 
the eight sons of the renowned Brahman sage who lived on 
the banks of the Krishna. This does not appear t<i be true 
as they belong to different gotras. They live a retired life 
and spend their time in studying the Vedas and practising acts 
of piety, charity, and benevolence, receiving no gifts or ddnams. 
They do not perform ydf^^ns nor become a Vdnaprgstha 
(dwelling in a forest) or Snny(i,si ; the accumulated spirituality 
of their ancestors was so great that it is considered to be last- 
ing enough even for their latest descendants. To two families* 
in Malabar Parasurama gave the high privilege of tantram or the 
status of the ruling priests in most of the-ip3iJortant'~£erHplesr 
The Adhyam are generally addressed by title of ‘Nambu- 
thiripad’ which is attached to their family names. Their wo- 
men are distinguished from other Nambuthiri wom^n by their 
mode of dressing, their caste marks, etc. They arft privileged 
to w'ear silver bangles, while others can wear only jpewtdr' br" 
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bell-metal bangles. The eight families above referred to are 
membered by the mnemonic KaJamemakulu, Chemba muri 
vetta, and they are — ' 

1. Kalangandhathui Graham (OlappaMana, Varikka- 
seri Mana, Ottfir Mana) ; 

2. Mezhathol Graham (Koodallur, Kodan4d, Kudal^t- 
tupuram Mana) : 

3. M&thur Graham (Puvulli Mana, Mathiir Mana): 

4. Kulukkallur (Oruvulaseri Mana, Porayanmir Mana, 
Mapped Mana) ; 

5. Chemmangat Graham ; 

6. Pazliur Graham tPMnthol Mana, Killimangalathu 
Mana, Pallipurathu Mana) ; 

7. Murundothil Graham (Ekadcsi Thckkfedattu Mana, 
Ekidesi \'adakkedattu Mana) ; , 

8. Vellangallur Graham (Akkarakuruchi Mana, Ela- 
kuruchi Mana, V’azhapilli Mana). 

There are several classes of Adhyans of which the mem- 
bers of the eight families are the most important. 

III. Visishta Nambuthiris. — These are of two classes, 
viz., Agnihdthris and Bhaftathiris, and of the former there are 
three divisions, vti., Ahhithiris. those who have performedtthe 
ceremony of Agniyadhana (worship of fire), Somdthiris, those 
who performed the Soma sacrifice, which married men alone 
are entitled to perform and at which the Nayar is an indis- 
pensable factor, and the Bhattathiris, the Brahmans who 
study and explain the sciences and sacred lore of ancient 
times, namely, Tharka (logic), Ved^intha ^igious philosophy 
or theosophy), Mimamsa, Vyakarana (gj^mar), Bh4rata and 
Prabh^kara. The last were, in fact, ^ religious teachers of 
Malabar, and alwaj’S had a large mm^r of disciples about 
them. Among the last subdivisions are included the Vddydns 
or the heads of the vedic schools a^Trichur in Cochin and Ti- 
runavai in British Malabar, the Vaiddans * or the expounders 
of caste rules, and the Smarthaits^ or ’‘sodo moral tribunals of 
Brahmanical Malabar’ who investigate into sexual offences aj?(f 
preside !at Smdrtha Vkhdrams. 

1 . All these bsve undergone partition. The names of the branches 
into which they were divided are given within brackets. 

a. The six Vaidikans; -T haikkat, Keplingat. Pandal. Perumnatappu. 
Kaimukku and Cherumukku. 

3. Smarthans are PatMChomayar, MutUnqana, Bhattatiri, Nhduvathu 
Pttthuyar, Iruvachi Phthuvar, Vellakkattn Bhattatiri, and Meppalli Nam- 
buthiri* ^ 
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IV. Sdmauyas . — They are the ordioarjJ^^^!|8Si^l^S«?ho 

study the Vedas, perform religious services -in’ temples ' and 
practise wtfwWis (magic). Of these, some 

in temples. 

V. Jdtimatrds or JdtUaatrdnmar.—pi!)iQS6 include— 

(1) Ashta Vaidyans,' or the eight families of physicians 

who were directed by Parasurama to devote themselves solely 
to the study and practice of medicine and surgery. They are , 
also called Nambi and Mhsu. » 

(2) Yatrakatikhir or Sdsthra Nambuthirisr — These are 

> - 

the Brahmans uho are supposed to have accepted the profes- 
sion of arms from Parasurama and who may on that account 
be said to be pa!rtly Brahman and partly Kshatriya. 

(J) Grdmani Nambuthiris, i. e., those who undertake 
the duties of protecting the grdmmns or Brahman villages 
under the orders of their founder, and actually received lands or 
territor\' from him. They were also called Brahmani Adhyans, 
and were at one time the virtual rulers of their possessions. 

(4) Brahmans, who, by poverh, chronic disease, huiness 
or other causes, gave up the vedic study. 

The first three classes of the Brahmans above mentioned 
were obliged to give up their vedic stiid\ because of the special 
duties imposed upon them by Parasurama, but the first stud\’ 
or mutalmura, reading the Vedas or hearing them recited once, 
was gone through. The members of those ^bdivisions, 
though looked upon b} the rest of the community as some- 
what inferior to them, are, nevertheless, allowed to batlie m 
the same ghat, take meals m their companv and to assist m 
cooking them, 

VI. Sapa^frasthas (receivers of the course). — These are 
the Nambuthiris who are believed to have questioned the 
divine nature of Parasunffna, They are therefore prohibited 
from having any caste honours, from studying the V6das, 
from associating with the rest of the Nambuthiris and the 
partaking of the nivedyam rice in temples. 

1. The eight physician families are, Pulumantol, Kuttaaeheifi, Alattur, 
Tuikkattu, Eletattu, Yellur, Chirattaman and Karantole. 

2. It is traditionally alleged that some portion of the Brahl^ans did at one 
time arm themselves. The members who did so arc siid to have l|^n 86,000 and 
they arc known as Ayndhapanis or woaiwn-lietirers. The headset this class are 
Nambiyatiris still pointed out as tho chief of them. There are ^probably some 
foundations for the tradition, but the profession of arms was not 4^ congemal em- 
ployniout^or a Brahmau under the old regime. Logan’s ManMl of Malabar, 

^ pages 121-122. 
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P4pi$htanmar. — The Nambuthiris of this class had 
by their conduct disqualified themselves for respect or equab 
rights and privileges with the other Brahmans. To this sub- 
division belong the Oorillaparisha-Moossads, who accepted 
the gift of land from Parasurama, the Panniyur villagers who 
^scandalised the feelings of other Brahmans by offering an in- 
sult to their idol Vardhamttrthi, and the Nambuthiris who 
murdered the sovereign to please their caste-men, and those 
who countenanced the murder of Bhutaraya Perumal. 

The subdivisions above given are partly based on the 
vcdic, philosophic and other studies, religious merits (coupled 
with the functions assigned to some Brahmans proficient in 
them), and partly on the worldly occupations enjoined on others 
for the well-being of the whole community. There was, origin- 
ally, no difference in respect of honour paid to Brahmans 
employed in certain kinds of functions and those employed in 
others ; for all were found to be equally useful and necessary 
to the commonwealth. But in course of time the power and 
influence of the educated class began to increase, while that of 
the rest of the community gradually declined ; they became 
the priest!}' class and as their influence became supreme in 
matters, temporal and spiritual, the} looked down upon the 
imedncated ?iias.s as ^’er}' much their inferior. The whole com- 
mnnit}' of the Nambuthiris ma}' thus broadly be divided into 
OthulUivar (vedic) ixwdOthilldthavur (non-vedic). The former 
are privileged to recite and expound the Vedas, and perform 
the sixteen ceremonials {Shodasa Kriyas), while the latter can 
neither study the Vedas nor superintend the performance of 
the above ceremonies. The J^timatras and Sapagrasthas 
belong to the latter class. Save that, there is no inter-dining 
between the women of these divisions; in all other respects 
the observances of the two classes are similar. 

The Nambuthiris are fond of mnemonics and by a well- 
devised one, the privileges in regard to the performance of 
religious rites and other matters of a purely social nature serv^ 
as the basis for the subdivision of the Nambuthiris in the 
order of social precedence, as recognised among themsdves. 
For this purpose, the privileges may be grouped under two 
main divisions given in the following mnemonic formula:-— 

1. Edu (the leaf of a cadjan grand Im or bpok): the 
right of studying and torching the Vedas or S^istras# 
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2. Adu (sheep): the right of perfoniffl^%)ljf sacrifices^ 

3. Pkha (mendicancy symtolic of fanjily^priests),; 
right of officiating as family priests.^ 

4. Bhiksha (receiving alms): the right of becoming a ^ 
SanyasL 

5. Othu (Vedas): the right of studying the Vedas. 

6. Sdnthi (officiating as temple priests): the right of 
performing priestly functions in temples. 

7. Adukkala (kitchen): the right of cooking for all 
classes of Brahmans. 

8. Arangu (st^ge): the right of taking part in the per- 
formance of Sdstrangam Nambuthiris. 

9. Kadavu (bathing place or ghat): the right of 
bathing in the same bathing place with other 
^htkhmans, or the right of touching after bathing, 
without thereby disqualifying the person touched 
for performing religious services. 

10. Paptthi (row of eaters): the right of messing in the 
same row with other Brahmans. 

Those who enjoy privilege No. 1 are entitled to all the 
remaining privileges. Those w^ho enjoy No. 2 have all the 
privileges from No. 2 downwards, but not No. l, those 
having No. 3 have similarly all the privileges from No. 3 
downwards, but not Nos. 1 and 2, and so on.^ 

The Nambuthiris, as has been already said, were originally 
Habitation. settled in grdmams or villages of w hich there 

were thirty-two, most of w hich have now' disap- 
peared. The chief among those which are still in existence are: — 

1 . Sukapuram or Sivapuram, 

probabl}' identical w ith Chovaram. 6. Karikkad. 

2. Perumanam. 7. Perinchellur. 

3. Irinjalakuda. 8. Vdngandd. 

4. Panniyur. 9. Alattur. 

5. Trissivaperur (Trichur). 10. Edakkad. 

Of these, only tw'o villages, Panniyur and Choyaram, are 
mentioned in the Syrian deed of 774 A. I>. (or more probably 
1320), because by that time the several gramams became 
organised into two factions known as the Panniyui^dr and the 
ChoTaramkur, so that it may be believed that thei^ w'ere only 


I. Cochin Census Report, igoi, VOl. I, pages I46-I47I ' » t 
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I two organised villages of the Brahmans in Malabar at the 
jtime, both vedic and non-vedic. The other grdmams as well 
"^as others now extinct, either probably branched off from the 
two organised villages or settled 4 n the country subsequently. 

The religious seclusion of the Nambuthifis has always 
been the chief motive in the choice of their habitations which 
are situated either on the slopes of hills or on the banks of 
rivers abounding in natural beaut)'. Their illams or mands 
(houses) are in the midst of extensive compounds forming 
spacious gardens in which are grown mango, jack, tamarind 
and other trees. The vilva and tulasi are also grown therein. 

* These compounds contain sarpakdvus or serpent groves in t)ie 

* centre of which is the image of the cobra in granite, and some- 
I times its living representative haunts the house as if in recog- 
Tiition of the memorial. In the same compound or close by, 

may be seen a tank or two for bathing, two or three wells for 
gardening and domestic use, and a temple for worship. These, 
in fact, form the inseparable accompaniments. Wherever 
there is a temple close by, the Nambuthiri ma)' prefer to bathe 
in the tank attached to it ; but his favourite bathing ghat is 
alw'ays the tank near the house and owned by him. Often it 
is provided w'ith a shed which may be used as a protection 
against sun and rain. It is here that after their early bath 
they perform japams (meditations), vedic recitations, and 
namaskarams (prostrations) towards the Sun, and at times it 
is even used as a place of rest. % 

A, Nambuthiri house generally faces the east, and at a dis- 
tance from it is the gate-house, provided with a room and an 
open space on either side ; here the servants remain and keep 
watch during the night. It has, in some cases, an upper 
storey mainly intended to lodge strangers and visitors. Bet- 
W'een the gate-house and the main building there is a wide 
open space called niittatny with a raised ^ot-path either paved 
with bricks or hardened with mud. ' 

The house itself is quadrangular or square in form with a 
court-yard in the centre surrounded by rooms on all sides. On 
the east or w'est of the court-yard is a room for the bachelor 
members, to which strangers are also admitted* The rest of 
the rooms are for the zenana. . Right on the opposite side and 
beyond the central court-yard is the arapura, made entirely of 
massive wood-w’ork W’herc the valuables of the house tire kept# 
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The two rooms on each side of this are the storC'iii^m .and the 
b6d-room* The kitchen,, which is as a I'cde spac^ov^, is on 1 
northern side, and close to it is the well from ^\yhicb watet ^ 
is drawn for cooking and washing. "In tomt tUams, attached tO' . 
the kitchen is a large dining-hall for strangers and visitors. , 
Several other room^s are set apart for vedic studieja^ the 
worship of the family deities and fqr the piilormance of 
ceremonies. Many, of the houses consigt of one or two storeys 
which are partitionecf'into rooms and halls. < 

Most of the houses are palatial structures built of laterite, 
cemented with mud or mortar. ^The door-ways and windows 
are sometimes well carved, and these edifices which were at 
one time thatched are now tiled. The furniture of a Nambu- 
thiri house is both very simple and scanty, and small wooden 
planks either oblong or made in the form of a tortoise {hirma- 
8am) are used for devotional purposes, and at other times, 
especially when taking meals, are used in the place of chairs ; 
but skins of the tiger and. spotted deer mpre often take the 
place of these. In the rich families are to be foii|pd swinging 
cots hung from the ceiling by iron or other metal chains, while 
a few spare beds and mats may also be found for the use of 
strangers and visitors. 

A little detached from the main houses of the aristocrats 
are also seen one or two small buildings neatly furnished for 
the residence of the junior members of the family, 'they are 
comfortable enough and well furnished to suit modern tastes ; 
and, as a rule, a portion of the building is used as an office or 
room for the transaction of the ordinary routine of business* 

Thu|p the Nambuthiris have all that they want in the 
localities where they live, often^ surrounded by their tenants 
and servants, who, peaceful Ad contented on account of their 
lord’s kindly nature, genial manners; and considerate treat- 
ment, bow down to them not simply as landlords but more as 
their liege-lords and benefactors, nay, even as the very gods on 
earth to whom they pay their customary dues year after year 
willingly and gratefully. 

There are some ceremonies^ to be performed by the 
head-men of the carpenters and stone-masons at thi time of 
laying the foundation of a house, ll^en the work is in progress 

- ■■■ n 

I. fht Cochin l‘rib«9 and Castes, Ydl I, pages aBx*-s8jL ^ 
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and al^ when it is completed; but the most important of these 
is performed by the Brahmans, and is called It 

is considered to be a vedic rite, for without it no house, temple, 
or tank is fit for divine use. The word means the site 

for a dwelling or the dwelling itself. Vasiospathi is one of 
the names of Indra in the Vedas, but one of the later 
conceptions, however, of the vedic religion was that of a sepa- 
rate Vdstospat hi or house-protector, who was regarded as 
presiding over the foundation of a house, and to him are 
addressed hymns in that connection.^ 

This vedic conception of the Vastospathi was developed 
in later days into a belief in the existence of a Vdstunara or 
Vdstupurusha w ith a genealogj' of his ow n. Varaha Mahira 
says that he is some being w^ho defied both worlds, on 
account of which he w^as subdued by the host of gods and 
hurled dowm. The se\ eral parts of the body were subjected 
to the several gods by whom it was first attacked. It is this 
being of immortal Substance who was destined by the Creator 
to be the spirit of dwelling-houses. 

Mafsya Purdna gives a different account. Simhika, wife 
of Kasyapa, gave birth to two sons, Rdhii and Vdstu. The 
elder had his neck severed by Hari, while the younger was cast 
down by the gods. There is also a fuller but partially 
different account given in another part of the same work to 
the effect that, when Siva destro}^ed the demon Andaka, 
a drop of perspiration fell on the ground from Siva’s forehead 
which assumed the form of an immense and terrific being who 
greedily devoured all the blood of the demons who had been 
killed in the battle. Still insatiate, he practised au^erities and 
, obtained from the same deity as a boon the power of|Ayour- 
ing the w^hole world. Then the gods and the anti^'J^s all 
combined to bind him down, and each of them entered into 
that part of his body which wco attacked by him. Becoming 
thus the dw^elling of all the gods, he w^as called Vdstu, and as 
he was overpowered he enquired how he was to subsist, where- 
upon the gods allotted to him the balls offered within vdstu 
or dwelling by the house-holder as well as the offerings made 
in the Vastdpasaw^na Yajna. This satisfied him and from 
i^tfaat time the Vdtsu-Yajna has been ordained for the same. 

1. Rig Ved®, VII, pagesSithSS ; Muirt Sanskrit Tents, Ve!; 
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I The daily offerings' tp. the VAstu spirit are - ittentiotted , 

Aswataycma Grihya Sutra. 1 f 

The ceremony, as performed in these days, opens 
the performance of GriAya Yajna or sacrifices offered to the 
planets which according to Matsya Parana arte a^' necessary 
preliminary for the efficacy of all optionar(Mmy^) religious 
rites. Another preliminary rife consists of the performance of 
Vridhi-Sradham or Ndndeemukha which has to be performed ^ 
on every occasion of prosperity^ The specific ceremonies 
begin with the division of the ground-plan of the house into 
eighty-one squares by drawing ten lines from east to west and 
ten others from north to south. In some cases, the aggregate 
of squares is called Vdsfumandata. The large square is 
supposed to correspond to the body of Vastunara, and its com- 
ponent squares are taken to represent particular limbs and 
organs which, in accordance with the mythical story already 
noticed, are believed to be the seats of particular divinities 
who are worshipped therein.^ 

The honiavi (sacred fire) which has next to be performed 
in this connection is the connecting link between the rituals 
of the Vedas and the Purdnas (Matsva Purdna). Vishnu- 
dharnwttara directs Vastupath* mantrams to be recited at the 
sacrifice to the house-god and at all stages of thf ceremony. 
The oblation of milk, rice, and sugar seems to be very much 
favoured.® According to Devi Purdna, the worship of the 
Vastumandala ought to be followed by the consecration of a 
water vessel in the middle of Vdstumandala sacred to Brahma 
and the water from the same has to be poured on the ground 
following the lines which njake on the smaller squares. Final- 
ly, a pit, one cubit square and four fingers deep, is made in the 
middle and is plastered with cow-dung and sandle paste. The 
worshipper then meditates on Brahma and, pouring the water 
from the sacred vessel into the pit, throws flowers into it. 

If they float to the right, the omen is good; if otherwise, bad 
luck will ruin the family. The pit is then ^lied up with sacred 


' z. If the Viatumandala cannot be prepared, on the auAbrity of the 
Padmapuranam, the worship of the presiding deities is to hp performed 
before the sacred Saligratnam stone. It is considered thsl the Qods, 
Asuras, Yalcshas, as weU as the fourteen worlds are aU presentiit the ptsce'f 
where Vishnu is present in the form of that stone. 

* 1 , liatsyd -Pursna^ » 
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|;raiAs and pure earth from the fields. On the conclusion of 
the ceremony, the officiating priest is given a present of a 
few rupees and a pair of cloths. The worshipper then goes 
through the usual ablution which is enjoined after the perfor- 
mance of every sacrifice, and feasts the Brahmans. 

The selection of persons for marriage is guided mainly by 
„ . two rules ; firstly, that they must be out- 

Mamasfft prohi- 

M**®"*- side the family; secondly, that they must 

be inside the caste. The first of these rules is only a survival of 
that singular prohibition against marriage between persons of 
the same family or tribe which is to be found in almost every 
part of the world and to which Mr. Me Lenan has given the 
name of ‘exogamy’. According to the Hindu sastras, persons 
who are related as sapindas^ cannot marry. This relationship 
extends to six degrees where the common ancestor is a 
male ; but there is a difference of opinion as to the rule when 
the common ancestor is a female. Manu® and Apastamba’ 
extend the prohibition in the latter case also to six -degrees, 
while Gautama*, Vishnu'’, Vasishta®, Sankha’, Narada" and 
Yagnavalkya® limit it to four degrees. 

To this restriction is also added another rule that the 
parties to the marriage should not be of the same gotra or 
pravara, i. e., they must not be of the same family nor invoke 
the same ancestor. Conjugal relationship between first cousins 
is seldom allowed. The members of a vedic family avoid 
matrimonial alliances with those of a non-vedic, but among 
their various sections inter-marriage is generally in vogue ; and 
marriage among the various subdivisions of the non-yedic 
community is endogamous. The most important Namb^l^ri 
grdmams (villages) inhabited by the vedic members are 
manam, Irinjalakuda and V6nganad. Between the 
of the first village south of Trichur, and those of the second, 
there is no inter-marriage ; and this restrictiem does not 

I. Beginning from the bride or bridegroom and counting exclusive 
of both six or four degrees upward according as the relationship with the 
common ancestor is reached within the aforesaid degreed on both sides, 
the persons so related are known as Sapindas. 

a. Chap. ITI, '.Verse 5. 6. Chap. VIII. 

3. Otap. II, Verses Sr II. % Chpp, IV, Verse i. 

4. Chap. IV, Verses s-s. B* Narada, Chap, XII, Verse 7. 

5. Chap, XXIV, Verses g-xo. 9, Yagnavalkya, Chap,I,pal|;e5a<.SS, 
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concern those of the 
is also said that Nambuthiris of South' Malabar sddotti mar^ 
girls of the families of the same status from Nprth Malabar, 
while no objection is held against |irls being given in marriage^ 
to their caste-men in North Malabar. AmOng the Nambnthiri^ 
as a class, only the eldest son is allowed to marry, and this 
custom has lofig been in force to keep the family property 
intact and to prevent its disintegration by partition whifh 
the marriage of the younger sons might necessitate. It is only, 
under exceptional circumstances that ^ the second or other 
junior members enter into we 41 ock with women of the same 
caste. Verji^ oft'eh the absence of a son to the eldest married 
brother and the necessity of providing the girls with husbands 
lead a junior member to enter into conjugal relationship with 
a girl of the same caste. In the latter case he marries the sister 
of the man who marries the sister of the former with a view 
to avoid the payment of heavy dowries. As a rule, however, 
the junior members enter into sambandhant with the young 
w’omen of other castes below them up to the high caste Nayars* 
A kind of mixed marriage sometimes takes place among them 
in some parts - of the State. A girl of vedic parentage is> 
owing to poverty or other causes, allowed to be married to a 
young man of the non-vedic class. The girl, by this union, is 
supposed to lose her status ; for, after she has commenced to 
live with her husband in his own house, she is forbidden to 
mingle freely with the members of her own family, or take 
part in the ceremonies performed there. In cases where a 
young man cannot get a suitable wife, he may marry the 
cii^ghter of his maternal uncle, after he has taken a ceremonial 
bath, which signifies that all relationship with her has ceased, 
and that she, like any otheff is eligible to enter into conjugal 
relationship with him. In the selection of a bride or bride- 
groom, the caste-men pay special attention to the following : — 
That the girl is free from bodily and mental defects, that she 
belongs to a respectable family, that she inherits the virtues of 
ten generations, is younger in age, and is a tride that has not 
been promised to any one else, and that the bridegrp^ is en-. 
dowed with all accomplishments, is of the same caste, ^d social 
standing, is well read in the Vedas, is youthful, intelligent, and 
agreeable. 


it said village north It 
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Nambuthiri girls are married both before and after they 
reach the age of puberty. They have no 
Mftrrwge customs. choice of their husbands, whoni 

their parents or elder brothers choose for them. When a girl is 
to be married, her father, or her brother in his absence, selects a 
suitable young man whose horoscope he obtains and submits 
to a learned astrologer. In the event of a propier agreement 
between his horoscope and that of the girl and a favourable 
decision being given by the astrologer, the bridegroom’s father 
is approached. If he approves of the match, he is invited to 
talk the matter over in the presence of friends and relations 
of both sides, when the bridegroom’s price is also ascertained. 
Sometimes many days, even months, pass before the fathers 
agree as to the sum of money, which should be paid by the 
bride’s father to the bridegroom. The sum varies from 1,000 
to 2,000 rupees in ordinary well-to-do families and from 4,000 
to 5,000 rupees among the Adyans of the aristocratic families. 
University degrees and other similar qualifications, w hich com- 
mand a high price in the matrimonial market among the east 
coast or Paradesi Brahmans, count for nothing in the case 
of the Nambuthiri bachelors. Property is the only considera- 
tion, and every detail bearing on status and respectability of the 
family increases the price, the bride’s father will have to pay. 

From the date on which the settlement is made, the girl 
is regarded as betrothed, which is onl>^ a kind of contract 
entered into by the bride’s and the bridegroom’s fathers in the 
presence of some respectable members of the community, 
and seldom revoked. On this point, Manu says, Neither 
ancients nor moderns who were good men have ever^ven a 
damsel in marriage after she had been promised fti^flother 
man.”^ But N4rada and Yagnavmlkya admits the right of 
a father to annul the betrothal to one suitor, if a better 
match presents itself; and ei^r party to the contract is 
allowed to withdraw from H ^whore certain specific defects 
are discovered. But the fqrmer says that a man who wishes 
to withdraw from his conliract without proper cause may be 
compelled to marry the girl even against his wilU But it is 
now settled by legal decisions that oontraet to marry will not 
be specifically enforced,, that the only xemedy is an action jfor 


X, Manu, Chapter IX, puge gg^ 
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damages, and that all expenses resulting Ironic the^borttva 
contract would be recovfemble by such an action*./, wofd 
betrothal’ means a promise to many, and it is often celebrated 
with much ceremony. 

The auspicious day for the wedding being fixed, ihe cere* - 
mony begins by a few persons leavihg the bride’s Ul0np to 
invite the bridegroom and his party. Before living his own 
illam or house, the bridegroom, -after*. being shaved, adorns 
himself in his best, and with his friends and relations partake? 
of a feast, called Ayalunti\ the expenses of which are defrayed 
by the bride’s fatjher. He makes the customary obeisance 
(abhiviidayaY to Ws elders ( father, uncles, mother, aunts, tea- 
cher, family priest), and receives a cake and a garland from 
his mother V ho puts on his head some fried grains of paddy, 
as a token of blessing. Before starting, he makes a speech to 
those around him, goes round a cow, a bullock, a few of the 
sacred trees, and worships the tutelary deity ; and on leaving the 
house with his party, as on all occasions, .be' must be careful 
to put his right foot first. He is also made to recite some 
verses of an auspicious nature called mangala suktams and 
swsthi suktams. - Should he at starting meet an owl, a dog, 
or a cat, be should pass on their left ; should he, however, see 
a fox, a monkey, a kite or a mungoose, he must recite certain 
mantrams and make a few gifts to the Brahmans on ^aching 
hi^ destination^ With him go a number of Nayars, his adiyars 
(tb^e Who count him as their liege lord), and of these, some 
brandish swords, the emblem of the Adyan Nambuthiri of 
Malabar. The drpu and kurava ( shouts of men and women) are 
among the characteristic features in the procession. At the gate 

of the bride’s illam a number of Nayar ladies dressed as the 

^ 1 

I. ^alunu — The bri4eg;room, facing the east, sits on a plank in front of 
a large ^antain leaf on which are served rice And curries. A lighted lamp 
and the eight auspicious articles (Ashtamangalyam) are placed in a con* 
spicuous place near him. An offering to tlanapathi is also made, when his 
mother says Bat well and mayst thou be blessed with conjugal 
happiness.'' 

A. Abhivadaya— The following statement is made when the bride* 
groom-elect prostrates before his elders Nilakanth^ Sarma (Us name) 
aham asmi bhou : Nilakanta Sarma, prostrate before thee.** T^ this the 

following reply is made Swasthi*ayushman-bhava-sowmya*li^akanta 
Sarma: Oh mild Nilakanta, mayst thou live long.** He flbm 

customary obeisance (abhivadaya) to his elders (father, tmcles,^ ffnolhec, 
aunts, teacher and family priest) . I \ 

3. Matfabharata, Anusasanlka Parva, hap. CL, vcrece 6s*i8,^^gt $4!^^ 

zu 
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Nambuthiri women of the farmly (for, the latter cannot ap- 
pear on account of their being 8o$ha$) welcome and receive 
him with ashtamangalyam and lighted lamps. 

The bridegroom elect enters the court-yard outside the 
house, and after washing his feet and reciting mango^c^ siikfams 
stakes his seat in thepurattalam or entrance hall on a plank facing 
east ; then the bride’s father dressed in tattoo form, sitting in 
front of him and clasping him by the right hand, invites him to 
wed his daughter (Kulichu bathe and marry) — an 

invitation which he formally accepts by saying ‘‘ aniim — yes”. 
After his bath, he returns clad in the tattoo form ; and washing 
his feet and putting on a ring of darhha or husa grass (Era- 
grostis cynosuroides), resumes his seat in the usual eastward 
position. He first performs a puja to Ganapathi and Grama* 
devatha (village deity) by placing a few annas near a lighted 
lamp {velakkattu panam vekhika). He then invites four Brah- 
mans, and gives each of them a few annas with betel leaves and 
arecanuts. This ceremony, which is called Asramavichcheda 
Prdyaschittamy is performed in expiation of any sins which may 
have been committed during his bachelorhood. 

The ceremony of Ndndeemttkha is next performed in 
propitiation of the minor deities or a class of gods called 
Viswedevas concerned in Sradh and the departed manes (pitris), 
when similar gifts are made to four Nambuthiris who are 
regarded as representing them. Bringing the Ganapathi puja 
to an end, he removes the kusa ring and washes his hands. 

The next ceremony is the punnyaham (consecration of 
water), for which again four Nambuthiris are invited and 
seated on planks in front of the bridegroom elect. Thpy are 
given flowers, sandal paste, etc., and a bell-metal vessdl^^jMita- 
ining water is placed in their midst and projii^iited. Wearing 
the kusa ring and touching the vessel willi kma grass, they 
recite vedic hymns which are believe^ ,to sanctify the water* 
This sanctified water is to be sprinkitti pn him with a view to 
make fit to perform the wedding cer^aies. He takes off the 
darbha ring, washes his feet, puts on the paste marks and again 
replaces the ring. 

The bridegroom then enters the nudumittam with a* Nam^ 
buthiri carrying a lamp before him, and takes his seat op a Ipw 
wooden stool (^(medkam}^ when a Nayar woman wayes^rcmnd^iis 
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body from bdifhd, a vessel of water with sugar dfes6li|W(J in it^ 
The. bride's father malies obeisance to him (ahh^txtdaya), an^ 
is saluted in the sine way. Hte gives the bridegroom a vessel 
of water with which he performs' his aclvimam (sipfiing of 
water with the aid of palm), and receives from him four double 
lengths of cloths tO' be given to the bride, who, taking* two' of 
them for her own wearing, returns the other two for him 
to put on. ^ •• 

The bridegroom, clad in the new garments, pdtting on thtf 
caste marks and kusa ring, is then conducted to the wedding 
apartment to prepare the hdmam (sacred fire) for which he sits 
on a plank facing the east, and smears with cow-dung a part of 
the floor having the dimension of an arrow, i. e., about two 
feet square. He washes his hand and wears the darbha ring. 
With a piece of jack-wood (sakalam) he draws six lines, one 
turned to the north through the west (of the spot on which fire 
is to be placed), two lines turned to the east at the two different 
ends (of the line mentioned first), three liftes in the middle of 
those two. It is then ignited by the fire brought from the 
bride’s illam, when a gift of a few annas is made to a Brahman, 
and the flame is’fed by a few pieces of pidsu or chamata (Butea 
frondosa). With the recital of the prayers to the twelve vedic 
deities i4gm (fire), Pitvamdna (air) ,Agni,Prajapathi, Agni Vayti, 
Sarya, Prajapathi, Aryaman, Varuna,Pusha, Prajaputhi, Agni- 
swisktahrif) more pieces of pidsu are offered. His hands are, as 
usual, washed, and the kusa ring put on. The ground round 
the fire is purified with cow-dung and blades of grass are 
placed round the fire to the east, to the south, to the west, to 
the north (ending each time in the north). Then follow-s 
slightly the sprinkling of w's^gr round the fire. Ajya (ghee) in a 
vessel is then purified by two kusa blades with the measure of 
a span and unbroken tops. The fire thus prepared is the 
Aupasana Agni, w'hich is believed to witness the marriage 
rite, and must be kept till the parties to the marriage breathe 
their last ; and their funeral pyre is kindled from it. It is done 
by keeping a lamp lighted at the fire perpetu'ally alight or ,by 
heating a pidsu and putting it away carefully. 

. Three pieces of plasu called paridhi, and eighte^ pieces 
called edhmam, tied together by a string of a darbha piAss, arc^ 
placed on the northern side of the altar on two |>ito^' o| 
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jack-wood. Round the altar are also placed four blades of darbha 
grass, a small bell-metal vessel, an earthen pot full of water* 
a pair of grind-stones {atnmi and ammikuzha), a small win- 
nowing pan containing parched paddy {malar) and a copper 
vessel of ghee with a sacrificed ladle made of pidsu. With a 
formal ceremony involving the recital of holy mantratns, the 
sacred fire is preserved. 

At this time the bride, who is completely veiled, is con- 
ducted to the hizhakkini, with a Nayar woman carrying the 
uyirattiri (a lamp with a thousand wicks). She waves this 
light round her face and retires, when the bride, facing the west, 
stands on the north-east side of the fire. The bridegroom, 
washing his hands, putting on the kusa ring and wearing the 
garland, resumes his seat in front of the fire. Here she is 
brought face to face with the bridegroom whom she honours 
by throwing flow'ers at his feet and presenting a garland, and 
they are required to gaza at each other in turns during the 
recital of vedic hymns, the translation of which is as follows: — 
“ Be thou, mild eyed and friendly to me, do good to me and 
my kindred. Let thy heart be gentle and radiant. Bear 
living sons and w'orship the gods. Be of good repute. To 
my men and cattle bring thou happiness.” This is call^ 
Mukhadarsanam ( face beholding or Avayavasonirupanam). 

Meanwhile, in another apartment {vadakkini), the bride’s 
father after washing his feet and putting on the kusa ring 
performs a puja to Ganapathi and other rites more or less 
similar to those performed by the <ibridegroom. The bride 
dressed and veiled in the cloths presented to her by her hus- 
band and with a volkanuadi (bell-metal mirror) is conducted 
to the vadakkini where she is Sprinkled with the sanctified 
water by her father and a few other Nambuthiris. With an 
offering to Siva and his consort Piirvathi, the tdli is then 
brought in a small vessel containing the sanctified water and 
placed by the side of the family deity to which daily worship is 
paid. After another puja to Ganapathi, the father ties the tal^ 
round her neck« Her mother gives her a tulasi (Ocymum sanctum) 
garland. This is followed by another imp>ortant ceremonial 
—the handing over of the bride to the bridegroom. This is 
called Udakap&rva Kanyakaddnam — the gift of the maiden 
with water^ the most ;meritorious of all gifts.' The bride 
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and her father stand facing the west, wiw tf^^ bridegrTOm 
facing them, and aiD the three stretch out , tlieiilTight 
the bride’s hand -being between the h^ds of the oth» tw(^ 
The Nambuthiri priest polurssbme watw,mto the right hasid of. 
the bride’s father, and this goes into the bride’s hand and 
thence into the . bridegroom’s. This is done three- times, and 
the bride’s father then recites the vedic -mantrams “ Saha- 
dharmam Charta (mayst thou tread the path of duty)” which is 
also uttered thrice, and gives to the bride the dowry 
she in turn hands over to the brid^^om. The bride, then 
passing between him and the fire, sits on an aminana palaka 
(ii low wooden? seat made of chamafn aod shaped like a tortoise) 
on the east of the altar, and the bridegroom seated on a si- ^ 
milar palaha on her left, burning the edhmam except one 
piece of pVisu and the darbha grass with w'hich the bundle 
is tied, makes an oblation of ghee dghdratn. 


The bridegroom ^hen rising from his seat, turns to the right 
and faces the bride, who with the mirror *in her left hand stretches 
her right palm upwards with the fingers closed. This he clasps 
and takes his seat again. This clasping of the hand is Pant- 
grahaimm, which is accompanied by the recital of certain 
mantrams and the blessings of the Brahmans assembled there.* 
The bride’s brother or somebody else, clad in the tattoo form, 
takes the mirror from her hand and places it <|n the plank 
close by, so that she may see her own reflection in it. Then 
he leads her three times round the fire and the water-pot so 
that their right sides are turned towards the fire.^. While doing 
so, he murmurs certain vedic hymns, which may be translated 
thus : “This am I, that art thou ; this I, tlmt thou; the Heaven I, 
Earth thou; the Saman I, Rik thou; qome, let us" here marrj% Let 
us beget offspring, be lovtng, bright with genial mind, may we 
live a hundred autumns.” Each lime after he has so led her 
round, he makes her tread on the stone with the words, 
“Tread on this stone ; like a stone be firm; overcome the ene- 
mies; tread the foes down. ” Then a little ghee is poore^ into her 
joined hands, and two handfuls of fried paddy from the winnow- 
ing pan added to it then, is three tim^s, little by little, brushed 

— — — — ' ' — ■ If ' ' ' , 

t. If her thumb is seized, male children maybe bofntohiffl; if 
her other fingers, female children only; if the hand on the side together 
with the 'thumb, t;oth male and female children. ; 
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i«to the fire. This is called Ujalumam, at the conclusion of 
iHikIi the hridai pair go round' it, passing outside the humbham 
(wa<)er-poO but not the grind-stone and pan. The substance 
d^t^ehynuis recited at the time is: “May Aryaman, Pushan, 
Agni, Varuna, to whom the girl has sacrificed with parched 
paddy, relieve her from other occupations and help her to unite 
wth her husband to’ enjoy the happy conjugal life.” There is 
also another important part of the ceremony called Asmd- 
t&tmmni, which symbolises immutability. The bride and the 
bridegroom stand west of the grind-stones, and her right foot is 
lifted thereon by the bridegroom ; then taking her feet one by 
one, he places them on the stones, and then grasps her feet 
and the stones with both hands. Ldjahomam Pradakshi- 
noth (going round the fire) and Asmdrdhanam are each repeated 
thrice. This is followed by another important rite called 
Saptapati or seven paces, for which the bridegroom holding the 
bride by the hand leads her seven steps (one for force, two for 
strength, three for wealth, four for well-being, five for offspring, 
six for sons, seven for friends) and then advises her to be de- 
voted to him, and bear him many sons who may live long. 
The following is the translation of the hymns recited for the 
Saptapati : — “ Now we have taken seven steps together, be 
thou my companion. Let us be companions. Let me have 
thy companionship. May I never part from thee. Let us be 
united. Let us always take counsel together with glad hearts 
and mutukl love. May we grow in strength and prosperity 
together. Now are we one in minds, deeds, and desires”. Then 
the bridegroom unlooses the two braided tresses of hair, one 
of each side of the top of the bride’s head, repeating the vedic 
text : “ I loose thee from the fetters of Varuna with which the 
verj' auspicious Savitri has bound thee.”^ They then pass 
between the . grindrstones and the fire, and seat themselves 
on the west of the earthen pot facing the east, the bride behind 
the l»i<fe^ooim. Then their heads are brought into dose 
jUxtecpoMtiofl, and the bridegroom sprinlties himself and the 
bride wirii' water from the pot.® 

They Iheh return to the seats w-ea* of the altar and face 
north, ostensibly tolck^atthe pole-star (Druvan), the star 

1, 1H( Vadk 
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bridegroom is supped to point opt to th^ bfid^ .wh^eu^ 
teaches her a short' invoking thtf‘ l^^ng of n 

life on her husband. t ‘ 

The bridegroom then’ makes two Q^ter obktions (Swi^Sia- 
krit homam and Dharmi homam), pouring ghee on the sacred 
hre, on which he places the fiarkihis, the remaining edhmcma, 
darbha grass and the rest of ^he ghee. The bridegroom fe- 
' moves the kuaa ring, puts on marl^ of holy n^es {bbasmatn) 
and terminates the puja to Ganapathp , * t 

These in brief are the various items of the religious por- 
tions of the J wedding ceremonial, according to Aswalayana 
Grihya Sutra, at the bride’s house, of which forms 

the binding portion, but among Nambuthiris, Udakaptirvam>\ 
and Panigrahanani are also the most important. It must be i 
noted that the Mangalya Sutram or the tying of the tali , 
(marriage badge) is nowhere among the Brahmans looked upon j 
as a marriage rite, though the popular belief is otherwise. 
Among the Nambuthiris, the father ties the tali round the 
girl’s neck, while among other classes of Brahmans, Kshatri- 
yas, Vaisyas and even among most of the Sudras, the bride- 
groom does it at the auspicious hour. 

After the first day’s ceremony in the bride’s house, the 
bridegroom and his party take the bride together with the sa- 
crificial fire to his own (if it is close by), Ibr which the 

ceremony — Aupdsanam Kdchukal, or the preparation of 
the sacrificial fire — must have been performed as the last, in 
the bride’s illam (house), and the particular^'of which are 
given here. A piece of chamata, six inches in length, is held 
in the right hand, and twelve similar bits ,of husa grass in 
the left hand ; and th% former is heated in the AifPasana 
Agni with the ' recital of a vecjic hymn which • signifies : — 

“ May the sacred all-knowing fire get into the chamata twig 
and give us happiness ”. The two along with the wooden 
ladle {aruvam) are tied and neatly packed in the spathe of an 
areca palm to be used in his Hlam. After their arrival here 
the chamata is ignited, and the darbha 'grass apd ghee are 
offered. Tl^ is caWaA Au^dsamm idukal, for whi(^ the sacred 

1. Kasyapa, Atri. BbarMlwala, Viswamitra, OautlutlM, Jjwaadafwi, 
Vafishtflft 
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aitar is {n^pared ki much the same manner as before. Then 
a similar Mnuttn called random or second homam is also 
prepared in the following manner. Having given its place to 
the nuptial fire, and having spread to the west of it, a bull’s 
hide with the neck to the east and with the hair outside, the 
brid^froom makes oblations, while the bride sits on that hide 

takes hold of him, with the four verses, “ May Prajapathi 
PPIate offspring to us” (Rig Veda X, 85-43 seq.). Verse by verse 
Md with the verse “May all the gods unite” (Rig VedaX, 85-47), 
he partakes of curds and gives thereof to her or he besmears 
their two hearts with the rest of the Ajya (ghee) of which she 
has sacrificed. 

The bridal pair then spend a few moments closeted to- 
gether in the same room, she lying down on a skin spread over 
a piece of new cloth on the floor, and he sitting by her side 
on an ammana paJaka. This is called Dikshaverikkukali 
After sunset also is performed the Aupdsana homam, the offer- 
ings of chamata, and Viswade'va homam, i. e. , offerings of 
boiled rice. The latter may be performed then or poi^ptmed 
to the next afternoon, if they cannot, for want ,pf time, be 
performed on the wedding day. The performance of these cere- 
monial offerings has to be continued throughout their life-time. 
The first three days on which these hdmams are performed 
are the days of mourning (deeksha) during which the dress 
is not changed. Aswalayana says : — “ From that time they 
should eat no saline food, they should be chaste, wear no orna- 
ments, sleep on the ground three nights or twelve nights or 
even one year. The underlying idea of this enforced Brahma- 
charyam is that abstinence in the immediate vicinity of the 
exciting cause brings merit to the parties. The longer the 
temptation is resisted, the greater the reward in the character 
of the offspring. ” 

On the fourth day the conjugd pair have an oil-bath, 
and the deeksha is considered to be at an end. The Vaiswa- 
deva ceremony is next performed. After performing the 
usual Aupdsanam in the evening, the formalities for the Sikam 
(nuptials) are begun. The God Ganapathi is then adored. 
The bride is conducted to the bridal chamber at the auspici- 
ous hour, when, at the bidding of a Nayar woman, who standing 
at the door says, “ akattu ezhmnelUnum , (Mayst thou go 
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inud^’* ; the bridegroom Visits her with twurp^ni^ garlands, 
one of Which %' pttfi‘dp'the lamp'^n' t1|e sonti>^jB^c!corpedWt 
the romnami other ‘round the bnde's neclt.. Hrthen ‘rtibs^-, 
the upper part of thobody.’witfran ointip^t known as chdm^ t’ 
and shp- herself - smears the lower part;- 'Hiey then come out, 
bathe;- dress tbeipselves neatly and take a dose of. thc|» sanctified 
wat^*. After a few other cerernghies, they «&t from the same 
leaf. Actual oohabitation begins that night. They generally 
require an auspicious hour for themuptiab on the fourth night, 
and if that night is not auspiciogS, some other night is 
chosen. The nuptial couch, for the bridal pair is but a grass 
mat or a coarsb country blanket *cov^red with a white sheet 
with a little ridge of rice and paddy signifying plenty. The 
final Ceremony is the homatn called Sthulipdkam, which is 
performed on the day after the full-moon day and after the 
second Mmam. If the full-moon is at the full ndzhiha before 
sunset oi^arlier, it may be celebrated on the full-moon itself. 

Al|^g the Nambuthiris who follow Bodhdyana grihya 
stifra the bridegroom wears the hankamm (a string round the 
wrist of his right hand) and carries a bamboo with sixteen 
points symbolical of their married state. The bridegroom and 
the bride are said to catch fish about the size of minnows called 
in Malayalam tnamtaiStuianni (eyes looking upwards), in a pot 
fo water with a piece of cloth as net. They ther^,^noint each 
other with oil and the bride combs the bridegroom’s hair, and 
in the evening the bridegroom adorns the bride with flowers 
and makes her look into a mirror. On the sixth or the tenth 
day, a few Brahmans are treated to a feast to please the deities. 
The couple then, go to an udumbara tree under which some 
rice, curd and ghee are placed ki some kusa grass, and an . 
offering is made of flowefe and sandal-wood. The kcmhinatn j 
is removed, and the bamboo staff, the arrow and the mirror/ 
used during the ceremonies are given to the priest {Vddhydn) 
and the wedding is practically over. 

Among the Nambuthiris who follow the ■ I^ushitaka 
gtih^a sutras, the following custom is infvggue. On reaching 
the house of the bridegroom, after the terminati^ of the first 
day’s oereniOnies at the bride’s iUam, they resutiie the cere- 
monies- before the sacred fire, that has been brov^;^ abng with 
them ; ht one stage on the lap of the young wife ^ phtbgd < 
son of a woman who has born only male childre§;’and‘ sdme 
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fruits are given to him. Then says the husband, “ Ye . fruits, 
that bear seeds, by your tossings may my wife bear likewise 
Turning to her, he continues, “ In the house of ours mayst 
thou be happy with children,, study to fulfil the duties of the 
mistress of the house. Unite thy body with mine. Honour 
guests and tend the sacred fires with aU care. When thou 
hast grown old after long years of happiness, thou shalt teach 
thy sons and grandsons the duties of worship and sacrifice. ” 

Besides the form of marriage above described, there is an- 
other called Sdrswaddnam whioh may be celebrated under one 
of the three conditions. When a Nambuthiri breathes his last 
leaving his wife and a daughter behind him, the former may 
invite a Brahman to perform the funeral rite of her husband, 
after which she may make a gift of all her property along with 
the daughter duly married to him. If a Nambuthiri leaves 
only a daughter and distant Sapindas, one of the latter may be 
asked to perform the funeral ceremonies for which he may 
claim a share of the property of the deceased ; and in such a 
case the rest of the property is given as a gift to the suitable 
Brahman, the gift being also given in marriage to the same 
man. In the absence of any distant relative to give away the 
girl, a close neighbour performs the functions of a father (by 
giving her in marriage to a suitable young man). The result 
of such a union is that, if a son is born, he inherits the pro- 
perty, and is, for all practical purposes, the son of his deceased 
father-in-law. If there is no male issue or on the death of 
such an issue, the property of the wife’s family does not 
belong to the husband, but reverts to the family of the father- 
in-law. 

The marriage custom above described appears to be 
the survival of a custom in vogue among the Brahmans in 
ancient times, according to which, a father, who, having no 
male issue, gave his daughter to a young man, and appropriat- 
ed to himself the son born of such a marriage, either by agree- 
ment or by a mere act of intention on his part without any 
consent asked for or obtained. * Hence it was that a man was 
warned not to marry a girl without brothers, lest her father 
should take her first son as his own.* Vasishta quotes a text 
of the Ve(ks as showing that “ the girl who has no brother, 


1 ^Msyne't Hindu Law, pttge 77 . ' 
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comes bafck to the malea of her own fanm 5 ^d^h^hfa%er, and 
the rest. Returning she becomes their In her ^ptse, 

therefore, the father seems to have retained his 'ddihinioH over 
her to the extent of being able to appropriate her son if sl^ 
wished it. The same result, of course^, is followed where the 
marriage took place with an express agreement that this 
dominion .should be reserved.^ ' ' 

Marriage among the Thazhaikat Ammomans : — There is 
in the northernmost part of Northr Malabar, an old village called 
Payyanur inhabited by a class of Nambuthiris Jcnowti as 
Ammomans f maternal uncles) among whom inheritance is matri- 
lineal. Th^e were once sixteen flourishing families, all of 
which are now extinct with the exception of four, namely, 
(1) The Thdzhahhdt Mana, (2) The Peramangalath Manc^ 
(3j The Kunna Mangalath Mafta^ (4) The Kunnath Mana. 
The members of the first two families are sapindds and are 
not, on that account, eligible for marriage, but they and those 
of the ibther two may inter-marry. ^ The families, though 
matrilineal have the same form of marriage as that prescribed 
for other Nambuthiris, with slight variations. There are not 
males enough to marry their young women, and at the same 
time, Nambuthiris of other villages consider it a degradation 
to enter into matrimonial alliances with them ; for after mar- 
riage, they are not allowed to mingle with the members of their 
own families. Consequently, when a girl in dtie of the above 
families has to be married, a poor vedic Nambuthiri of another 
village is adopted into another of these surviving families, 
and is then induced to marry the girl by a tempting offer of 
money and other comforts. The marriage customs are in ac- 
cordance with the Bodhdyma grihya sufras, but after the per- 
formance of Pdnigrah^am and Ldjahomam, the bridegroom 
makes a pretence of taking the bride to his own house for the 
performance of the remaining conjugal ceremonies. A member 
of the bride's family then requests him to go back to her house 
and stay there and promises that he, with the bride and the 
children of that union, will be supported during their life-time 
out of the family funds. The remaining ceremonies are gone 
through during the next three days, after which the husband 
resides in the family of his wife during her lifetime. A woman 
by tljis union cannot, either by divorce of, or afl^r the death of 

^ XVII, la. ' ‘ 
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hi«littad» mate 1%e ci»tCMjis are. mostly 

; ft yfemawMal ^Uipgh the ioheritance is io tJbe lenEiale.lme. 'fhe 
Ofi^ of tUs CQstom is asi^bed to Paraimrama, who, for tiie 
sake of tile Sudras, induced the Brahmans to feUow the in- 
he^tahce in tiie matrilineal line, aod all refused to do so except 
Aose of the Payyanur village, and the only families of this kind 
now existing are the wealthy , Thazhakkdt Mana and a few 
others of the said village. 

The .vedic mantrams recited at the various stages of the 
wedding ceremony, other portions of the vedic 
texts * early Grihya and Dharma Sutras * of 
S&nkhayana Aswalayana, Jaimini, Bauddka- 
yam, and others, as also the Smritkis, of 
Manu, Nccrada, and puranas ^ bear unmistak- 
able evidence to the fact that Brahman girls were married 
after puberty during the vedic age. Instances are found 
of young women who enjoyed the right to exercise the choice 
of husbands for themselves. Marriage then was as optional 
with the female as with the male sex, and there are instances 
of young women who remained with their parents unmarried, 
either rendering filial service or doing penance and speculating 
on the absolute But towards the end of what Mr. Dutt 
calls the Epic age, the practice of marrying girls before puberty 
began to make its appearance. Gobila, Vasisbta, Gautama and 
others advocated the marriage of girls either before puberty or 
within the first three years thereafter, which was subsequently 
modified into three ritus ; if left unmarr^beyond that time 
they might themselves arrange a masfiage with . a suitable 
young man. The whole question, however, is one of conjecture. 

It is said that apparently since UsiuiBtis and Ch4Jaayana’s 
time, an influential sect had grown up.who apprtwed of.early 
marriage. The view that the girls sfcmuld be myarried before 
puberty developed partly from the fear pf their defilement, and 
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partly beoftctse of tlie;bdle{ tbat'^^e iK^«i^i|kredl3 td ^o* 
vi4e bitsbaiBds for t^i^4ai%;bterai 

whorbeiog e|%i1:^fo)N»^%rM^ <Nrs eia^'o^ 

murder at -etioh-^^ic. ; C< 9 sajde($^]j»sadias.t'tbese, 
assert'thenarivQS, arid werQ jiaid bold 'ot th6 l^Ur- Sumthi 
writers* who h^n to lay down elaborate ttiles r^;ar<biig matri* 
mooiel alliances 4)e£ore. puberty, and the idgs of tlie embryo 
murder, > already - referred to, yras much exaggerated. The 
custom of 'postnabile marriage wasloot yet condemned 'v^<de- 
sale, but gradually owing to the alfored condition^ in ^e 
later periods, the view that marriage thould take place -before 
puberty becam^ generally held. Yama, Par^sara, Samvnrtha 
and other writes prohibited the custom bf post nubile marriage, 
showering curses upon the delinquent parents for their negli- 
gence and proclaiming all of them to be out-castes. They also 
mentioned the rewards that went to parents who gave their 
daughters in marriage before they reached puberty, and 
emphasised the gifts of them before pubet^ as producing great 
merits, the principal motive being, not their conjugal happiness, 
but the father's spiritual gain. The religious idea of the time, 
.sucb«as'the importance of purity of birth, and the chastity of 
the mother, grand-mother and the great grand-mother, whose 
names a'Brahman has to pronounce on the sradha day favour- 
ed this oliange. ' Thus, the gradual lowering of the position 
of women from the standard of the vedic tin^s, and the 
distrust of their virtue indu(%d by the example of prematri- 
monial license set by the Dravidian races, must have had its 
effect. These facts are not obscurely hinted at in the literature 
of the subject, and girls were, as at pre^nt, married before 
puberty in order to avoid the possibility of causing scandal 
later on.^ When once th^ustom of infant marriage had been 
started under prepare of social necessity by the families of the 
highest groups, a fashion was set which was blindly followed 
by other groups. 

. The custom of post nubile marriage is at present found 
to be in vogue among the Kanyakubja Bmhmansof <tbe United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudb, the Kulin Brahmans ;0f Bengal, 
and the Nambuthiris of Malabar, Cochin and Travtncore. It 
is perh^s a relic of the custom which once prevailed among 
their ancestors of Northern India. This pmctice at oite 
time discontinued even ' by Na mbuthirjs,. but .p 4s . said, 

X. Marriage after puberty, ys-Sp, 
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revived by Mdiattdl Agnihdiri, who set an example by his- 
marriage with a girl after she had reached the age of puberty. 
Since then that custom has been in vogue. It is often said 
that the marriage of girls after puberty among Nambuthiris is 
due to a superfluity of girls consequent on the marriage of only 
the eldest son in their families, and that the influence of 
hjqiergamy which gives rise to a vigorous competition for bride- 
grooms in the upper groups, the disappearance of the old 
custom of bride price, the appearance of the increased bride- 
groom’s price' as in all classes of Brahmans everj-where, and the 
inability on the part of poor parents on account of their scanty 
means to get their daughters married in time, are the more 
probable causes why the limit of the marriageable age is beyond 
the age of puberty. But these facts do not concern the Nam- 
buthiris alone. 

“ To keep the family property impartible and to avoid 
having a large number of members in their families, the Nam- 
buthiris, Bhudevans (Earth Gods) set up a rule that the eldest 
son alone should marry in their own caste, while the junior 
members should solace themselves by forming fugitive con- 
nections with the Sudra women. The ingenious arrangement 
exempts the younger brothers from the responsibility of supr„ 
porting the children of their fugitive alliance, for these me 
looked after by the karanavanslisenior males) of the women's 
families. The consequence is that, while a large number of 
the Nambuthiri juniors satisfy themselves with their alliances 
with Sudra women, an equally large number of Nambuthiri 
women, must live and die unmarried, vigilantly guarded in the 
privacy of their houses. ” 

“ Owing to the prevalence of the latter custom, Nambu- 
thiri women enter into conjugal relationship at a very advanced 
age, or die in a state of celibacy, but so tenacious are they of 
observances that the corpse undergoes all the ceremonies of 
a marriage.* Many Nambuthiri women never get a chance of 

t. In the year 997®*, E., the rulere of Travancore and Cochin, in 
consultation with the then British Resident, simultaneously issued a pro- 
clamation, by which the bridegroom’s price (Varadakshina) .for marriage 
among the Nambuthiris, was limited to 350 fanams. It does not appear 
to have been enforced at any time, and is still one of the uniepealed 
regulations pi the State,. 

This is totally denied by the Nambuthiris during Ihy investi- 
gations in the dtate. < ‘ 
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marriage, but many of them imlike their BrahmWf Sisters of the 
East Coast remain unmarried, and there are many who di^ 
virgins at an advanced age. Numerous daughters are confei- 
dered a misfortune as their dpwry’ andothgr marriage expenses^ 
impoverish any but the wealthiest NambiitTiiris. The custom 
which forbids the junior members from marrying in their own 
caste but encourages them in their fleeting alliances with the 
women of other castes, and which^ do^s most of the female 
members of their o^n caste to a life-long and enforced celibacy,* 
is one which justice will not hesitate to condemn. ” 

“If the reform movement, already set on foot by the edu- 
cated Naj^ars irl^i Malabar and Travancore, should have the 
effect of driving the Nambuthiri bachelors to enter into w^ed- 
lock with the women of their own caste, there will be no 
difficulty in getting their superfluous women married in time. 
In that case, the aristocratic families, in which the Nayar 
women consort with the Nambuthiris, will have to form their 
sambandham alliances in their own caste.^” In the Cochin 


State there is no such movement, and the communities are sa- 
tisfied with the existing state of affairs. 

When a Nambuthiri woman is about to become a mother, 
Pregnancy rites. three ceremonks are performed for her at dif- 
ferent stages of her pregnancy. The first of 
these is the Gatrhhadhdnam rite, and is also zdX^^^Chathurti 
karma. ‘ In ancient times, the bridegroom could approach the 
bride only on the fourth night after the completion of the 
marriage ceremony.2 During the previous day, the young 
married woman w^as made to look towards the sun or be in 


some w ay exposed to its raj s. In the evening she was required 
to bathe, and her husband, performing the necessary ablutions, 
went through other prescriUSd forms of ceremonies. Before 
he approached his wife he had to recite certain prayers ( vedic 
hymns/, the translation of one of them is as follow’'s: — “ Let 
all-pervading Vishnu prepare her w^omb ; let the Creator shape 
its forms, let Prajapathi be the impregnator ; let the Creator 
give the embrj’o This ceremony secures; 4:he unborn child 
from dangers ; but it is not always done because it is not 
c onsidered important .^ 

X. Malabar Marriage Commission report, pages I3~x4. 

a. The present interval of two, three or four 3rears in som^ cases, no 
Sanction of Ihe Sutra writers and law-givers. 

3. Rig Veda X. x86. ^ 'J/ 

4 . Religious Thought and life in India by Monier Williaxn^pftgs 354. ^ 
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1% rite (Oar^iihimH^ is ibSowed after un 

interval of three months by what is called Ptowwawiwwn fmtde 
production). It is performed during the third month of gesta- 
tion before the perit^ of quickening. According to Aswalayana, 
the wife is to keep a solemn fast, and after the performance of 
the usual sacrificial rite, a puja to Ganapathi, and gifts- to 
Brahmans, she is fed by her husband with two beans and a 
grain of barley mixed in three handfuls of curds, and made to 
pray three times for the birth of a male offspring. Some juice 
of karuga grass is also poured into her right nostril. A son to 
a pious Hindu is the first and the last of all necessary things. 
It is through him that he pays his own father the debt he owes 
him for his own life, and secures similar payment for the gift 
of life bestowed by himself. He sacrifices a mess of cooked food 
sacred to Praj4pathi, and touches his wife’s heart, repeating 
the verse ‘what is hidden, O thou, whose hair is well pared 
in thy heart, in Prajdpathi that I know ; such is my belief. 
May I fall into distress Another supplementary rite for the 
prevention of miscarriage is also customary in some localities. 
It is performed by sprinkling the juice of a stock of fresh 
darbha grass in the wife’s right nostril with the repetition 
of certain mcmtrams. The ceremony is called Anvaiobh/siie^ 

Thelast of the pregnancy rites is the Seemantham orp^i^hig 
of the hair which is generally performed in the fourth, sixth, 
or eighth month of pregnancy. In the fortnight of the in- 
creasing moon i. e., when the moon, stands in conjunctimi with 
a nahshatra that has the name of masculine gender. 

(After a puja to Ganapathi and tho- pefonnance of Nandi* 
tnukha, the husband gives its place Ip the aispemna fire ; and 
having spread to the west of it a buU^. hide with the neck to the 
east, with the hair outside, he maiMS oblations, while his wife 
sits on that hide and taking h<ti#'oflusa repeats two verses,’ 
1. the significance of which i$,. ^fejapathi generates these off- 
spring, Let Dhdtar with favfpj|^.#ind bestow thwn, haimoi- 
nious, like-minded, of like orji^n. Let the Lord ef Presfienty 
put prosparity in me. He titen three times parts her hair up- 
wards (beginning from the febnt with a branch containing an 
even number of unripe fraito and with a porcupine’s quill that 

~ ^ 1 — 
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has three white spots, an<J with three buncSw'of grass 
with the words* Bhia* Bhuya,,Svar Om'). . ' T - 


Certain medical substances, supposed to have a’ purifying i 
efficacy, are also given, and; a particular r^imen is prescribed " 
for the remaining period of gestation. The promotion of cheer- 
fulness in the mipd of the mother is thought essential, and so, 
musical performances are sometimes given.*^ These rites are 
performed at a woman’s first pregnancy with a view to puri- 
fying her whole ^rson and protecting the w^ll-being , of tier 
unborn child. The underlying idea that the body of the 
mother should be protected from evil influences at the 
most critical fferiod of gesta^on, and that the period for the 
performance of them is in the third, fourth, sixth, or the eighth 
month. 

The delivery of a Nambuthiri woman takes place on the 
Doiivury ritos floor. The umbilical cord is cut by a 

barber woman who is a midwife. Soon after 
delivery, the mother is taken to a tank' "and dipped in cold 
^vater^, and she is tended and nursed by a Sudra woman for ten 
days. It is curious to note that the Sudra woman’s touch 
or the taking of meals in her presence entails no pollu- 
tion during the period of confinement. At other times this 
deviation from caste rules is highly reprehensible, and entails 
loss of caste. Each Nambuthiri family may have pne or more . 
Pariyappdd families (families attached to them), depending up- 
on and doing service to them, and the woman of such families 
are the personal attendants of the Nambuthiri w oman. Garlic, 
pepper, and other baj^aar stuffs, and sometimes medicinal 
herbs and plants dried and bruised are prepared in the 
form of a mixture, which is administered to her as medicine 
during this period. Her fihily diet consists of nothing more 
than rice and ragi boiled together. In the event of any 
serious illness, a Vydian or physician is invited to treat her, w^ho 
sits outside the room and gets all the necessary information 
through her maid servant. In this respect she is helpless. 
The physician can never see her. or test in* person the efficacy 
of his treatment. ‘ 


Pollution lasts for ten days, and on the eleventfi day, the 
mother and babe bathe and become purified after a purificatory 
ceremony. The sanctified water is sprinkled on her Its w^l"as> 
the child and the mother also drinks a small dose it. The 

2 d1 
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whole house aia<l the close surroundings are purified with the 
same water, and the washerwoman supplies her with the newly 
washed doths in which she is dressed. Only after forty days 
she is allowed to take part am all the ceremonies, and she ap- 
proaches her husband only after ninety days. No gifts {Mnams) 
are usual at the punydham time. 

Jdtakarmam : — Within ninety naligas (thirty-six hours) 
peft Natal Cere- ^^6 birth of a child, its father has a look 

at its face, and he then bathes after which 
placing the child on his lap, he makes gifts to the Brahmans in 
propitiation of Pitris and Vaiswadevas as well as in cele- 
bration of the happy event. He then mixes a small quantity 
of ghee and honey together, and dissolving a little gold in it, 
and stirring it with a golden rod to symbolise good fortune, 
pours it down the throat of the child from a gold vessel. The 
act is accompanied with the recital of a few mantrams. The 
translation of which is as follows : — O! long-lived one, mayst 
thou live a hundred years in this world protected by the gods. 
Both the ears of the infant were then touched with the golden 
rod, and another mantram repeated. “ May Savitri, may Sara- 
swathi, may the Aswins grant thee wisdom. Lastly, the 
shoulders are rubbed and these words uttered : — ‘^Become firm 
as a rock, sharp as an axe, pure as gold, thou art the Veda 
called a son, live thou a hundred years. May Indra bestow on 
thee his best treasures.” (Rig Veda 11. 21, 6, III, 36 — 

If it is not done at this time, the ceremony cannot be perfor^ 
ed until after the pollution is over. 

Namaharanam. — This falls on the twclth day after the 
birth of a child, but may also be celebrated on any auspicious 
day at an auspicious hour. After the usual preliminaries are 
gone through, the purificatory ceremony is performed a second 
time, in the middle of which, the father, placing the child on 
his lap and giving money presents to the Brahmans, whis- 
pers the name of the child, beginning with a consonant with a 
semi-vowel, with the visarga at its end, in Sanskrit In its right 
ear. This latter act is performed also by the mother in her 
turn. It must be mentioned that the thirteenth-day is not 
considered auspicious. 

Nishkramamm. — During the fourth month after birth, a 
child is carried out in the open air during the fifth paft of an 
auspicious day, and acai^cmy is peidbrmed and gifts are 
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made to Bbihmans. This ia cafled 1r|^ tteej 

arikka pi&vu, is deoimteci, and the child plac^^ 

foot upon its root ; after this it is taken in-doOiS. '• ' ‘ ■ 

Annaprasanam, or first ricegiving.-rWhen the child is si# 
months old, the ceremony of feeding with rice for the first' tfnio 
takes place. An auspicious day is chosen and after the usual 
preliminaries ate gone through,, the food is conSrcrated Ity 
means of holy texts. The child being laid upon the lap of the 
father, gifts of raoney are made to fhe Brahmans, and the child 
is fed with boiled rice, molasses, honey, ghee and water out oft 
a silver vessel. During the process mantrams^ are recited, and 
the significance of which is “ Lord of food, give us food pain- 
less and strong ; bring forward the giver, bestow power on us 
on men and animals”. For this ceremony the fifth and seventh, 
months are considered inauspicious. 

Chowlam. — This signifies the shaving of the child for the 
first time. It is performed both for boys and girls for the first 
time, during the third or the fifth year of their age. Sometimes 
it is postponed to the fifth year in the case of boys, and seventh 
year in the case of girls. In the case of boys the whole head is 
sha^d except the tuft or kuduma. In the case of girls the 
cere|^ony con^^ of the removal of one or two hairs with a 
razor, though no objection is made even to shaving the head 
with the exception of an oval patch of hair on the top of the 
head. The Mdran acts as the barber and is plhfesented with 
paddy, rice, cloth and money. A Sudra servant is also pre- 
sent, and he receives the shaven hair in his cloth, when 
the MAran removes it by the razor. The child is then anoint- 
ed with a little oil and tdh (soap) by a Sudra maid-servant 
of the family who bathes it subsequently. The man and the 
maid-servants of the N^buthiri are the Sudras of the higher 
rank, and are known as Illakkdrs without whose aid a Nam- 
buthiri cannot get on. The ceremony is believed to have a puri- 
ficatory effect on the whole character of the boy. According to 
Aswaldyana, the child should be placed on the lap of its 
mother, to the west of the sacred fire. The father rttould take 
up his station to the south of the motlier, holding in his hand 
twenty-one stalks of kusa grass, he should sprinkle on the head 
of the child three times a mixture of warm water,fepeating Idle 
words p I Vayu come hither and with the formnlf^ ‘May Aditi 
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cut my Jiair, may the waters moisten thee for vigour !’ He 
shoul<J then insert three stalks of husa grass seven times 
into the child’s hair on the right side, saying, ‘O, divine grass! 
protect him*, then he should cut off a portion of the hair and 
give it to the mother with the recitation of various texts,^ 
leaving one lock {sikha or chuda) on the top of the head or 
sometimes three or five locks according to the custom of the 
family. 

Karnavedham. — This takes place after tonsure during the 
third or the fifth year of the child. Par^sara made it one of 
the purificatory ceremonies but Asw^alayana and G6bila con- 
spicuously omit it. The boy is sumptuously fed and made to 
sit with his face towards the east, and a particular mantra, the 
last hymn of the Sama Veda, is recited. It may be thus tran- 
slated : — ‘ Let us hear what is good with the ears, let us see 
what is good w'ith the eyes.’ Then the right ear-lobe is 
pierced. A different mantram is recited, a translation of which 
is given as follows : — ‘The bow-string, drawn tight upon the 
bow and leading to success in battle, repeatedly approaches 
the ear, as if embracing its friend, and w’ishing to say some- 
thing agreeable just as a woman makes a murmuring sound (in 
her husband’s ear.)’ Then the left ear-lobe is pierced. This 
ceremony is sometimes performed on the day after birth or at 
the close of the first year or with the tonsure. 

Vidhydrambham : — This is gone through either during the 
third or fifth year of the boy’s age, but more commonly in the 
fifth year. The auspicious day generally chosen is the Vijaya 
Dasami or Puja-ednppu day, i. c., the tenth day of the Das ra, 
but other good miihurthams are also known. The ceremony 
opens with a piija to Ganapathi and money presents to Brah- 
mans. The father or guardian of the boy initiates him into a 
knowledge of the letters. He takes the boy on his knees and writ- 
es the alphabet wit h a piece of gold generally a gold ring) on his 
tongue, and whispers the sacred word in his ears. He is 
taught the fifty-one letters of the alphabet, the letters being 

I. << The razor with which Savitri, the knowing one, has shaved 
(the beard) of kings Soma and Varuna, with thht, ye Brahmans, shave now 
his (hair) that he may be blessed with long life, with old age/ * With what 
Dhatri has shaven the head of Brahaspathi, Agni, Indra, ibr the sake of 
long life, with that I shave thy head forsake of long-life --of glory and wel- 
fare—thus a second time. By what he may at night further see the sun and 
see it long, with what I shave thy head^for the sake ot long life, of glory and 
w^liare—thusA third tima/^ -Ahwalayana Clrihya Sutras 1 , 17, 
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traced in rice by the father holding the ring’^llhger^of his son. 
The goddess Sarasivati is herself propitiated, offeriligs 
during the nine previous days df the festival, ^he letters 4irst^^ 
written are ^*Hari Sri Gana Patha Ye nafnah^\ an invocatipii" 
to Vishnu, Lakshmi and Ganfesha, the belief being that the in- 
tellectual attainments of a pupil can only be secured by the 
blessings of these gods. v 


With the object of obtaining Jaigh intellectual merits for 
children, parents give them butter sanctified by manframsjn ^ 
the belief that it will promote their intellectual gifts. ' The 
high intellectual eminence oi Kdkkasherry Bhatteryt one of the 
most gifted oHhe Malabar Brahma'hs, is believed to have been 
attained in this manner. It is said that the Nambuthiris of 


Malabar were much dissatisfied wath the best prize for scholar- 
ship, (a purse of money) being 5"ear after year carried away by 
a foreign Brahman, one Uddanda Sdstri of Ch6la Desam, on 
account of his undisputed superiority over the best Pandits of 
Malabar in Sanskrit sciences. This w^as* a great mortification 
to the native Brahmans, who then devised a course of 
mantrams for producing in their own community, an intellec- 
tual giant. One of the most approved of the Nambuthiri 
families was fixed upon for the purpose, and the Brahman and 
his ^wife were put upon a regular course of diet and devotional 
exerttees while thousands of Nambuthiris combped for puja 
and japam, and for a year communicated their effect to the 
daily food of the Kakkasherry couple. In due course a male 
child was born and upon it they built their hopes for defeat- 
ing their foreign rival. The boy to be expected was brought 
up most carefully, and at the age of twelve, he satisfied their 
expectations. The competition for the Zamorin’s prizes came 
as usual, and the iamou^Uddanda Sdstri was there with his 
disciples. The Nambuthiri brought this young genius to com- 
pete with him. The proud Sdstri was defeated by the young 
disciple and the latter wpn the prize to the astonishment and 
satisfaction of the whole community. This is an instance to 
prove the efficacy of the mantrams and prayers for the advance- 
ment of intellectual power. The Kdkkasherry Warn cannot 
boast of ever having had another member of thfe type, but 
there are other gifted Nambuthiri families said to recipients 
of simitar blessings. The Ndreri, otherwise call^ KAdalh^r 
Illam, of the Chowaram village once popularly saidllo be one of 
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them and every male member of this family, both in times 
gone by, and within living memory , has been, and is even 
now, a profound scholar in the Rig Veda and Sanskrit Gram- 
mar Vydfiaranam. The members of this illam belong to the 
chief Adhyan families and possess not only a local but an 
Indian reputation for learning, their names being well known 
to the scholars in Benares and Calcutta. 

This is the leading or taking of a boy to his Guru or spiri- 
tual preceptor. This is the ceremony in which 

Opanayantm. ^ Nambuthiri boy is invested with the holy- 
thread. ^ It takes place in his seventh or eighth year, and the 
performance of this ceremony makes him twice born i. e., 
a Brahman. Without it he is considered no better than a 
Sudra. An auspicious day is chosen during the Uttarayanam 
period, L e., the six months during which the sun is to the 
north of the equator. On the morning of the auspicious day, 
the boy is bathed and is neatly dressed, and he puts on for 
the first time a darba ring. The priest and the boy sit 
facing east, and the former performs the usual puja to Gana- 
pathi with offerings, an expiatory ceremony {Prdyschittam)^ 
and Ndndimukam and makes gifts of a few annas to Brahmans. 
Then they throw off the kusa rings and wash their feet. The 
Ptinyaham ceremony is next performed, and the sanctified 
water is sprinkled on him. Taking a sumptuous meal at the 
hands of his mother as on the birthday, he stands in the central 
court-yard {Nadumittam) facing east, and rewards his teacher 
who blesses him. He soon gets himself shaved, bathes and wears 
a garment that has been not washed. The ceremony opens 
as usual with the worship of Gan^sa at the western side of the 
sacrificial fire. Facing east with father beside him, the 
boy is invested with the holy-thi^ad to which is attached a 
piece of antelope skin (Krishndjinam) and a belt of mut^a grass 
is buckled on him. While the studeh| takes holdpf "liim, the 
teacher sacrifices and there stations l^^mself to the north of the 
fire with his face turned towards ^ east. He then fills the two 
hollows of his own and the student’s joined hands with water, 
and with the verse **That we choose of Savitri (RigVeda- V. 

i. The thread consists of three fine threads spun into one. It must 
be white, sixteen feet long, and fastened in a special knot which is called 
Brahma^anthi, It has to be consecrated by the recitation o^thevedic 
texts which are partly iSkiyttri and other hytfins from the Black Ykjur Veda. 
At the same time holy wgtsr is spriidded by mean# of the grass. 
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82-1), he msi^ with the fuH hollow of his oM^^ndsthe water' 
flow down on the fuU hollow of the student’s h^nSs/ Havi^ 
thus poured the water over l^s hands he shduld with his own 
hands seize his (the studentjs) hand together With the thujmb 
with the (formula), ‘ By the impulse of ddd SaVithri, with the 
arms of the two Aswins, with Pushan’s hands I seize thy hand’. 
Then he says, “ Savithri has seized thy han^ a second time. 
Agni is thy teacher a third time.” Then he is led to an open 
space where the ptiest directs him to look at the sun so that 
the pupils of his eyes may be covered with the sun’s ray5 ; next 
he goes to the sacrificial altar and offers sacrifices to the fire. 
The meaning o£>the verses recited at the time is thus translated. 
To Agni I have brought a piece of w^ood, and thorugh that piece 
of wood, increase thou O Agni ; throi^gh the Brahman may we 
increase Swaha I Having put the fuel on the fire, and having 
toucheditjhe three times wipes off his face with the words, ’’With 
splendour I anoint myself. On me may Agni bestow insight, on me 
offspring, on me splendour. On me may Indra bestow insight, on 
me offspring, on me strength and so also may Surya (sun) bestow 
them on me. What thy splendour is, Agni, may I thereby become 
resplendent. What thy vigour is, Agni, may I become vigorous. 
What thy consuming power is, Agni, may I thereby obtain con- 
suming power.” ^ With these formulas he should approach the 
fire, bend the knee, embrace the teacher’s feet and say to him “Re- 
cite The Savithri, Sir recite”. At his request, initiates him into 
the mysteries of the Sdvitri mantramsy by uttering into the right 
ear, the sacred letter (Om) which is known as 'PranavanC or the 
primeval sound from which the whole manifested creation is 
believed to have developed, and then recite the gdyitri mantram 
firstly pdda by pada (syllable), then hemistich by hemistich, and 
finally the whole verse. Theiboy is then made to recite as «far as 
he is able. The Guru then teaches*the pupil certain maxims of 
conduct to be pursued and respected by him throughout his 
Brahmacharya stage. The boy has now become a Brahman 
qualified for the study of the Vedas and the performance of all 
the duties appertaining to the dsrama offstage he is -about to 
enter. He must not sleep during the day, but must under the 
tuition of his guru devote his attention to the vedic studies. 
Advice to this effect, though spoken in Sanskrit, at ihe time, is 
afso given in Malayalamso as toappeal totheunderstaiijding ^f the a 
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young disciple, a custom unknown to the Brahmans of the East 
Coa^. With these words of advice, he is given a dandu or 
stick, and he makes obeisance to his parents and others assem- 
bled. He next receives a brass vessel hhikshapdtram (alms spot^ 
for providing himself with food during the Brahmacharya stage. 
He goes to the kitchen of his own house with the brass pot in 
one hand and the stick in the other ; making obeisance in due 
form to his mother, and while standing facing the east, he says 
‘ Bhavati Bhikshim Dadhatu’ (mayst thou be pleased to give 
me alms.) The mother places five or seven handfuls of rice in 
the vessel, and after receiving similar contributions from -the 
others assembled there, he goes to his guru or preceptor and 
says ‘ Bhikshamidam ’ (this is the collection of my alms) : the 
guru then blesses it and says ‘ may it be good ’. After the gaya- 
tri japa, there is iL ceremony of Samidhadhanant corresponding 
to the aupasanam of the Grihasta, and this has to be performed 
twice both in the morning and after sunset every day. Ano- 
ther homam called Anupravakaniya sacrifice i. e., the sacrifice 
performed after the study of a part of the Veda, takes place dur- 
ing night, for which the boy prepares Brahmaddna or cooked 
food and the teacher should sacrifice it to the Savitri, a second 
time, to the Rishis, a third time, to Agni a fourth time and 
lastly to the Brahmans who pronounce the end of the vedic 
study. The cloth that covers the Krishnajina and the sacred 
thread is removed, and the consecration of his food is then 
performed for the first time. 

On the fourth day begins the boy’s initiation into the vedas 
{(^hu thudangal), and from that time, he leads the life of a 
Brahmachari or celebate student of the vedas, seeing none but 
his teicher or guru, and wearing only the Krishndjinam and 
the Mdkhalam till the performance of the Samavatthana cere- 
mony which marks the completion of his studies and his return 
to domestic life (Grihasta.) This form of orthodoxy prevails 
to a great extent unimpaired even to this day in most of the 
high dignified or aristocratic Nambuthiri families. 

Brahmacharya period .* — ^The boy’s studentship begins im- 
mediately after Upanayanam and during the whole period 
of Brahmacharyam he is to be with the guru ♦or spiritual 
father. According to Manu, the period may extend to nine, 
eighteen or thirty-six years, though in these days, it is much less. 
During this period he is forbidden to use betel, to weaj: flowers 
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in his hair, or to ornament his body or fore-head sancl|4#f 
He must rise and bathe early, perform his sandhyat^andhahdm 
at the three sandhyds (sunrise, noon, sunset), as tatight 
to him during the Upanayanam' ceremoijy, and offer oblation 
of fuel to the sacred fire (samiddddnatff .) He must abstain 
from perfumes, pungents, sensuality, wrath, covetousness, 
dancing, music, gambling, detractions of ethers, falsehood, 
impurity of all kinds, and must jiever injure any being. 
Till his Samdvarthanam, or the ceremony of returning^ honK3 
after the course of his studentship, the Nambuthiri youth has 
to abstain from clothing of all kinds excej^t a small strip of 
cotton cloth. While a twist of m it ncha ^rass is tied round the 
loins, these are renewed as often as is necessary during the 
prescribed period of Brahmacharyam. He must also wear a 
strap of leather {Krishwtjinam) an inch in breadth across his 
shoulder, and hanging down in the same direction as the 
sacred thread ; and the study of the Vedas forms the important 
part of the whole course. 

Upanishedam : — When the above course is completed and 
at the return of the Uttardyanam period, the rite called 
Upanishedam is performed on any da> in the bright lunar fort- 
night when Swadhydham comes in conjunction with an\' of 
the stars from Kdrthikai to Visdhom, The usual preliminaries 
being over, the Brahmachari performs homam, and at the end 
of it' eats w^hat remains of the havissu or Nivediam, The vow* 
too is undertaken for the whole year. 

Godanam : — At the close of the Upanishedam vow', the 
same auspicious day is chosen and after the initiatory cere- 
monies the Brahmachari, having shaved and bathed performs 
homam and partakes of the remainder of the sacrificial rice. 
This is continued for twelve days. 

Chukryam : — After G^ana Vritam, an auspicious day is 
chosen, as during the Uttardyanam period, and wonted preli- 
minaries having been performed, the Brahrnachdri partakes of 
the remainder of the sacrificial rice. Before sunset that 
day, “ the avdntara diksha ”, which is a part of this ceremony 
and is performed, when the Brahmachdri, whose eyes are blind- 
folded, goes through his evening service and fasts during the 
night. Next rftorning, he again goes through the daily service 
and performs the ‘‘ avdntara diksha'" during which the bandage 
is removed* from his eyes. He does not indulge in a bath {6r 

four days consecutively, but keeps himself free from pollution 

a © ' 
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in the meantime, and partakes once everyday of the sacrificial 
rice without salt. On the fourth day the rite called “Avdntara” 
is performed and the Brahmachari is free to bathe. 

Samavarthanam : — This is a ceremony by which the 
youth’s studentship is brought to an end. For this an auspi- 
cious day is selected when the Brahmachari (the vedic student) 
bathes early before day-break, and goes through his early 
morning routine (sandhiavandhanam) . He next performs 
Ndndimukha and other preliminary ceremonies and prepares 
the sacrificial fire (homam) which is fed with the twigs of Ficus 
Religiosa. After parting with the symbols of his Brahma- 
charya, namely, the string of grass [mounchi) round his loins 
and the waist band which he gives to the Acharya (priest) and 
another Brahman. Getting himself shaved, bathing inside the 
house in water on which the rays of the sun have not fallen 
that morning, he dresses and adorns himself in his best with 
his caste marks, and then brings the propitiation of the sacri- 
ficial fire to an end. He remains inside the house throughout 
the whole day for fear of exposing himself to the sun’s raj s, 
and performs the evening service at sunset. Next he gets out 
of the house and looks at the moon and stars, after which he 
is said to have passed the stage of Brahmacharyam. 

This is often indulged in by the Nambuthiris, owing, 
Poi}j:«my Partly to their desire to have a son to perform 

funeral and other ceremonies for the spirits of 
the departed, and partly to dispose of the superfluous number 
of girls. Two or three girls are married to one man to avoid 
the payment of heavy sums which are required to get suitable 
bridegrooms. Whena Nambuthiri has several wives, the first 
wife has no precedence over the others, nor are ‘the latter con- 
sidered as a superior class of concubines like the hand-maids 
of the Jewish patriarchs’. They are all of equal status, and 
live amicably in the same house. 

Polyandry’ and w-idow marriage are absolutely unknown 
among them. 

The Nambuthiri women arfe kept in the strictest seclusion. 
. ... Of all virtues, chastity is accounted the high- 

est, and any violation of this, ip man or 
woman, entails loss of caste, social status, and total separation 
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from the family. Enquiries into cases of c(|!l|||pyi jiiii^^ are 
conducted by the Smdrthan (judged and'i4e»ca the name 
Smarthavkhdram'^t by which the caste tyial is 
Should a woman of the caste misbehave |>erself, and the ifiat- 
ter be known to the members of the farnily, they do not gener-" 
ally keep the secret to themselves, but the senior or some other 
male member thereof divulges it to the prominent members 
among the castemen of the neighbourhood. The latter on 
receiving the in^prmation, proceed* to the family and niake a 
careful enquiry into the truth of the matter. If they ^re ^atis- ^ 
fied as to her guilt, they direct the suspected woman to be 
lodged separately for they consider her to be impure. The 
husband or otiier member of the family then informs the ruler 
of the State, who thereupon, at the request of her husband or 
parents appoints a Panchdyet to conduct the vichdram (trial) 
and to issue summons {Tittii) to them. The Panchayet con- 
sists of the Smdrthan or president, two or more Mimdmsahars 
or Nambuthiris versed in caste-laws the Agakbyma or local 
head of the community, and the Purakoyma a representative of 
the Raja whose duty it is to stand with a drawn sword during 
the trial and to keep order. The office of the Smarthan is 
hereditary, and if the family to which he belongs becomes ex- 
tinct, the Yogam or the village union nominates another in its 
place. The Mimdmsakars are appointed to help the Smarthan; 
the Agakoyma whose office is also hereditary, i# appointed to 
preserve order while the Purak6yma is the ruler himself In 
ancient times, the latter was invariably present. The Smarthan 
on the receipt of the royal mandate, receives from the girl’s 
relations a small Dakshina (money gift), and generally proceeds 
to select the Mimdmsakars, In the State while there are several 
Vaidikans (caste priest^, one of thpm accompanies a Smarthan 
to the place of Vicharana or enquiry, and the Slmdrthan 
merely conducts the enquiry as the representative of the Vaidi- 
kans, and is authorised and guided by them. 

The proceedings commence with a puja to the local deity 
after which the trial begins with the examination of the ac- 
cused’s ddsi or maid-servant who incriminates her. The 
woman remains all the time within the Anj&ntpura ; and the 
Sudra maid-servant stands at the door. All questions are 
addressed to her mistress through her; for the suspected 
womVn must be honoured until the pronouncen^nt of filial 
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verdict. It is curious to note this similarity to the English 
legal maxim that every man is innocent until he is proved 
guilty. The Smarthan makes a pretence of entering this 
flimsy edifice (anjdinpara)^ as if ignorant of all that has trans- 
pired. The maid-servant steps out and informs him of the pre- 
sence of her mistress inside ; the Smdrthan pretending to be 
astonished at this information, asks her why her mistress 
should not be in the main building. With this question, the 
enquiry may be said to have really begun. The next morning 
by 11 o’ clock, the Smirthan and his colleagues again go and 
stand beside the out-house, and calling out the maid-servant 
again, begins the regular enquiry. About 5 o* clock in the 
evening, the Agakoyma relates the whole day’s proceedings to 
the Mimdmsakars, an,d takes their opinions as to the nature of 
the questions to be put on the following day, and this kind of 
enquiry lasts often for months and sometimes even for years. 
It is a very expensive undertaking, for the whole judicatory staff 
has to be maintained by the family, until the woman confesses 
her guilt. In the event of her confession, the woman is brought 
out and minutely cross-examined before all the members of 
the court, with a view to elicit the names of all the men 
who have had a share in her offence or who have taken part 
in her criminal intimacy. In the event of her refusing to do 
so, the trial is prolonged until she confesses. If the woman 
is found to be innocent of the charges, the judges perform 
Kshama namashdram, (i. e. prostrations begging her pardon 
for the prosecution) . 

In former times various means of pursuasion are said 
to have been used ; such as the introduction of rats and 
snakes into the woman’s room. After the completion of the 
enquiry, the guardian of the suspected woman presents 
himself before the assembled Brahmans and makes the custo- 
mary obeisance. The Smdrthan then recounts the details of 
the enquiry, and communicates the results thereof to the ruler 
of the State, who directs the suspected woman as well as the 
party composing the members of the enquiry to come before 
him. Again, on a particular day, a formal assembly is held 
comprising the members already mentioned, together with 
the ruler of the State. The Smarthan then narrates, in order, 
the various incidents connected with the enquiry, but delegates 
to a Brahman who stands outside on a stool, the task of 
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naming her paramours. As he mentions each narte i^tentdrian 

tones, a pop-gun is discharged amidst the de^tfenkig beatin|^ 
of drums. After all the persons are enuiMrated, the woman 
is declared guilty of adultery. The Pind}^^ns or servants at 
once deprive her of the cloth covering the upper part of her 
body, and the umbrella with which she has been concealing 
her face. No longer is the woman a chaste woman 
stri ) : she is thenceforward called' a $adhanam (thing). The 
Smarthan then advices her to Ifead the life of a re^gious 
recluse, doing penance and growing tuUi plants, in the hope 
that they may redeem her from her future birth. In the event 
of her willingness to do so, she is maintained at the expense 
of the State ; otherwise she is at liberty to depart with whom- 
soever she pleases. After she has been handed over by the 
Smarthan to the custody of the Purakoyma, the guardian of 
the woman bathes and performs all the funeral ceremonies for 
her, who from that moment is counted as dead for all social 
and family purposes. In former times the outcaste Brahman 
women in the Chirakkal Taluk of North Malabar were handed 
over to a Tiyyan landlord, {Mannandr) , of high rank and pri- 
vileges ; and he either had them as his wives, or sold them 
away when he did not like them. It then remains for her para- 
I mours to vindicate their character on pain of excommunication. 
Two courses are open to them to exculpate themsej^es either 
by undergoing the ordeal of boiling oil or of weighing ; but 
these have i)een long ago abolished. 

In the excommunication case of a Brahman woman which 
took place in the State a few years ago, about 65 men (Brahmans 
Ambalavasis, and Sudras), were outcasted. iVo leading men in 
the British territory who were also implicated in it, agreed to 
undergo the ordeal either d#oil or of weighing to prove their 
innocence, and the Smarthan allowed it and gave them a for- 
mal writ called pampu. This, however, was considered by the 
whole community to be an irregular and unwarranted procedure, 
and was therefore declared null and void. The Sm4rthan and 
his colleagues were made to perform some prayaschittam or ex- 
piatory ceremony which consisted of the recitation of the 
Gdyatri mantrams thousand times early morning after the 
usual bath for three years. At the end of three years lie was to 
eat food J^oiled in Panchagavyam. He was to make gift 
of a hundred cows Rs. (2-8-0) and feed one hundred %ahmans» 
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The members of his house were also to perform a similar 
expiatory ceremony. 

The seducers, who are placed under a ban, are considered 
.dead in so far as their membership in the family is concerned, 
and funeral ceremonies are performed for them. 

The husband must perform elaborate purificatory’ and 
expiatory rites (prdyaschittam), concluding with a Sudha- 
bhojanam, or feast to celebrate his re-admission into caste, 
after he has Obtained the ruler’s permission. The matter does 
not end even here. The children of the woman by her husband 
after the commencement of the sinful act, the children of her 
associates as well as their chaste wives are degraded in caste 5 
and they become Chfikkiyars and Nangiyars. 

Even after the woman has soiled herself by her conduct, 
her parents advise her to confess her fault and to suffer the 
social penalty in this world in order to avoid the divine wrath 
in the next. The Sm4rthan takes up the case with a most 
unbiassed mind, respects the virtue of the woman, and interro- 
gates her and obtains the answers through her maid-serVMt 
until the charge is proved. “ No harsh word is employed, 
no shocking w'ord ever suggested ; and the whole case is 
worked to a termination, by a series of mild questions which 
never fails to bring out the truth. The sinfulness of reading 
out the charge of adultery to one, who belonged to the purest 
of the community and who, in this instance, may perhaps be 
innocent, is avoided by the Brahman judge, and it is read out 
by a young Tamil Brahman.” 

The family property of a Nambuthiri is called Brahma- 
^ swum, and every member thereof has an equal 

Inheritance i ^ 

claim to it ; but practically it is the eldest son 
who succeeds to the property of his father, while the junior 
members are entitled to maintenance. This is in accordance 
with principle laid down in the two verses 106 and 107 of Manu 
Smrithi that a man’s eldest son relieves him of all debt to the 
manes, and that he is therefore worthy of the whole estate. “ As 
a father supports his sons, so the eldest look after the youngest 
when they behave towards him as sons, towards their father.” 
This practice and the recognized principle among the Nambu- 
thiris appear to be in consonance with the directions laid 
down by the law-giver. ^ 

It is on this ground that the ’ eldest son alone marries, 
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while his brothers {orm conjugal relations wi^^fe^men ot 
the castes below them. In the latter case, the children of tl^, 
union belong to the family of the mother, and-are supported' by 
the karanavan out' of her family fundsr. If the eldest son 
is younger than any of his father’s ! brothers, then fhfe 
latter succeeds to the right of governing the family. If, on 
the other hand, ah elder brother dies leaving, aft tfnmarried 
daughter behind him, the brother junior to" him may take a 
lawful wife to continue the line. , If*the father dies before the 
son comes of age, and, if there is no adult male to manage the 
affairs, then it is the eldest female of the house who succeeds to 
the right. Imgartibility is the fundamental principle of the 
system. Among the Atnmomans, inheritance is in the female 
line. 

If the senior member of a Nambuthiri family has no legal 
Adoption • heirs — neither his own sons, his brothers’ 

sons, nor any near relation — he may adopt heirs 
in any one of the methods described below, but in the event 
ot liis having any heir in the male line, however distant, he is 
not efititled to exercise the right of adoption. In the latter 
case, the nearest and the oldest relative must be made 
to marry and thus preserve the family continuity. But, if 
there is no prospect of his brothers getting any issue, and if 
they should give their consent to the act, then he may adopt 
with their consent, that of the distant relatives fiot being re- 
quired. If the person wishing to adopt, obtains the consent of 
his brothers, on the ground of the absence of the prospect of 
their having issue, and adopts one of the distant relatives, the 
consent of all other relatives, however distant, is necessarj*. 
If, under the above conditions, a Nambuthiri adopts a son and 
afterwards begets a son, ^e adopted son is entitled to a fifth 
of his property and the real son to four-fifths. This is allowed 
according to the common Hindu Law. If, however, necessary 
formalities, such as the homam, etc., have been gone through, 
the latter forfeits his claim to the property. 

There are three kinds of adoption now in vogue among the 
Kerala Brahmans. One of these is the Pattukayyal Dethu, that 
is, adoption in which ten hands or five persons, namely, (the 
parents who give away, the parents who receive and the boy 
given away) are concerned. If the boy to be ad^ted belongs 
to the same gdtra and siUra as the adoptive family,' then there ie 
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no limit to the a|[e at which he may be adopted. If he is of a 
4ifferent go^m, the adoption should take place before Upanist- 
yan0m^ The second form of adoption is the Chanchamatha or 
that in which a dry twig of Ficus Religiosa, nine inches long, 
forms a part. There is no limit to the age of the person to be 
adopted, and the only ceremony performed on such occasions 
is the offering of the twig to the God of Fire in the homahiin- 
dam (sacrificial pit). The person thus adopted has to perform 
the funeral rites of the parent adopting him only and not 
those of their ancestors. 

The third kind of adoption is known as Kudivechu lUa- 
ihu Dethu, in whigh an only surviving widow or an old widower 
in a family adopts an heir. This is done by means of one of 
her relatives, and the family priest or Vddhyan who chooses 
a person from among the relatives, informs the ruler of the 
fact, and after getting him married, adopts him and his wife, 
as heirs to the widow or old man. The first two adoptions above 
referred to are made with a view to performing the funeral 
rites, while the third kind is resorted to in the absence of close 
relations; and the person so adopted performs the funeral ob- 
sequies of the old man or woman after death and succeeds to 
his property. 

There is also another kind of adoption *Kanniyodu Kitdi 
Sarvaswaddnam' in which the parents having only a female child 
give her in marriage to a Brahman with all their property for 
her dowry and her son must perform for them the usual funeral 
rite. In fact, her son is treated as their own. 
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THE BRAHMAN®. 

THE NAMBUTHifelS. 
{Continued). 


It is the; *science which treats of heavenly bodies and 
jotiahasastramor their influence over human destiny. Ancient 
Chaldeans, Egyptians and Zoroastrians appear 
to have cultivated this science ii^ connection 
with their religious worship ; and much of the Hindu Astrology 
must have been the ijommon property of the early AryansJ 
For the Zodiacal signsjWre given the same names ; the obser-J 
vation, names of planet®, the connotations of their character^ 
and attributes are all similar. The Hindus must have ex- 


changed ideas with the neighbouring nations, and many non- 
Hindu astrologers such as Yavan&chdrya are mentioned in 
Hindu works on astrolog}^ : foreign words such as (Greek) heli^ 
kriya, jetuma, parthonia, hentram, hora, drekanam and bourpi 
are also found in them. y. 

Astrology including astronomy or Jdtisha sdstram is 
divided into three main divisions, namely, (1) Siddhdnfa or 
astronomy, which deals with mathematical portiqn, (2) Phalita 
or judicial astrology, in which predictions are based upon 
planetary movements, praands (the questions) for the clearing 
of doubts and the reme^s suggested by it, being included in 
this division; and (3) Mimurtha or the fixing of auspicious mo- 
ments for all ceremonies, etc., with a view to lessen the evils 
and strength^^the benefits. 

Mention is made of eighteen astrological works, of which 
Surya siddhdnta^ named also as Surydpanishf^^ is. the most 
important. Jyotisha is one of the six (o^atis) of the 

vedaSf and to each v^da a treatise under the title pf Jydtisha is 
annexed; and this explains the adjustment of the Calendar for 
the purpose of fixing the proper periods for the pi^formance of 
religious duties. It is adapted to the solfir anf lup^' 
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with the civil year, and was evidently formed in the infancy of 
astrological knowledge. The religious life of the Brahmans was 
one continuous routine of the performance of the ceremonies 
enjoined by the vedas, (ShSdasa kriyas) sixteen sacraments, 
Yagnas or sacrifices, Tharpands or oblations of sesamum 
and water to the manes of the departed, the Upakarmas^ 
for which much care and thought were exercised in choosing 
proper time and seasons; and the spiritual welfare of the com^ 
munity chiefly depended on the proper performance of them, 
during auspicious moments. Sradhas had to be performed in 
accordance with the rules laid down in this, as otherwise in- 
jurious results might result from the selection of inauspicious 
times. Apart from these religious ceremonies, all speculations 
in trade, constructions of edifices, etc., depended upon the aus- 
picious times for their ccmmencement. It is said that the 
military operations of the Pandavas were begun at an auspicious 
time fixed by the astrologer Sahadeva, one of the Pandavas 
well versed in the science. 

Such auspicious occasions depended upon the movements 
and position of the planets, such as conjunctions, oppositions, 
triunes, quadratures, exaltations, etc. The religions cere- 
monies had to be performed at the two equinoxes and solstices, 
and the time for them could be determined only by a close 
observation of the planets and their movements. Great credit 
is due to the ancients for the advancement of this science 
under adverse circumstances chiefly owing to the absence of 
observatories and appliances which modern astronomers pos- 
sess, though mention is made of some yantrams or apparatus 
in their works. 

The real position of the planets in the Zodiac are of 
importance in connection with the selection of muhurthams 
(auspicious moments), and in judicial astrology the apparent 
position of the planets has to be taken into account, and a cor- 
rection is therefore applied to the mean positions called 
Bijdbalams. 

The astronomical portion was first developed by correct 
observations and exact mathematical calculations. The anci- 
ents recognised only seven heavenly bodies as of any practical 
value in the process, together with, the two nodes of the moon. 
They are the Su^Jthe Mercury, Jupiter,, Venus, 

Ssitarn, Rahu, the ascending node, and K^thu, the descending 
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and these are called the 

The nodes are also elevated to the rank of:"platt^^ although 
they are devoid of any corporeal existence* In'-or&eirto Sie , 
relative position of the planets they felt the necessity of a ^ 
meridian in reference to which all reckdnings, had to be nj'aide. 
The tcwn of l-anka, according to Puranic accounts and tradi- 
tions, was the seAt of an observatory, and was therefdlre selected 
as the starting point owing to its situation at the Equator. 
The city which is* now submerged? t^as in the days of its glory, 
the capital of a large empire, and is on the samC meridian with .. 
Dhandakdranya Ujain and Kurukah6tra. What Greenwich is 
to the modern; astronomers, Lanka and Ujain were to ancient 
astronomers, who were credited with a profound knowledge of 
Algebra, Geometry and Trigonometry, both plain and spherical. 
The results of ancient calculations, when tested by modern 
methods, do not appear to differ materially, and the calcula- 
tions of one astronomer were verified and corrected by other# 
Thus all sources of eitor, as far as human genius, unaided by 
, mechanical means, could do, were eliminated. About the sixth 
or seventh century a great astronomer Arya Bhatta, not satis- 
fied with the results and methods in the eminent work already 
referred to, wrote a similar work called Arya siddhanta, and 
the two works are now recognized as authorities on the subject. 

For purposes of calculations, the Zodiac is divided into 
twelve equal parts called Rdsis or signs, eacS of which is 
again divided into thirty Bhdgas or degrees. One degree is 
equal to 60 minutes and one minute to 60 seconds, each of 
which again is divided in sixty parts. Ancient astronomers 
made allowance for the precession of th^ Equinoxes, and varia- 
tions in latitude and longitude, and correctly ascertained the 
reclinations and right a|pensions. * They were also acquainted 
with the direct ’and retro-grade movements of the planets, and 
obliquity of the eclipses. Nothing that could be observed had 
escaped their notice, and they were able to note the apparent 
and real position of the planets at any given movement and 
for any given place. They gave correct forecastes of solar and 
lunar eclipses, their commencement, duration and other parti- 
culars. 

The second division of Hindu astrology was tfearly an after- 
growth? for there is no distinct mention of this icience in the 
A^das. Though astrology is regarded as a Ved^nga, iH^ 
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opeja to* doubt whether the application of the word was com- 
prehensive enonifh to include judicial astrology. When astro- 
nomy had made fair progress among the ancient Hindus, the 
calculations and results thereof were used to foretell events 
relating to the career of men. Like other contemporary nations 
the ancient Hindus clearly comprehended the inter-dependence 
of the various planets of the solar system and the natural in- 
fluence they shed upon one another for good or for evil. For 
instance, the moon affects the earth vitally, and regulates the 
tides of the oceans. The sun which is the source of all life 
and energy affects the motion of the earth. If these distant 
bodies could affect the, earth in mass, they could as well affect 
the living being on it. Concerning this Mr. Suryanarayana 
Row says, “Man is the result of previous forces working under 
definite laws, with local modifications as are found to be neces- 
sary in each individual case. His physical constitution is 
under the direct influence of the sun, because the seed that 
produces him, the bed in which he is nourished, the food with 
which he is fed, the clothing he wears, the water he drinks, 
and the air he breathes, are the result of the sun’s rays working 
in Nature in their own inscrutable ways. His brain cells and 
his nervous system are greatly affected by the time, place, afsed, 
food, climate and other conditions of his life ; and his intdi^t 
is entirely dependent on the quantity and quality of the brain 
cells derived from those sources. Vision would be worse than 
useless if there had been no light, and so also his other senses 
each of which has been made to work under the direct influ- 
ence of a particular planet. All the planets shine by ligfit 
borrowed from the sun, and while retaining some of their 
power, they add something of their own and thus influence 
mankind in various ways.” 

“ As the rain drops are alfected by the nature of the soil 
they fall upon, and are influenced by its properties, so also the 
planets, though shining by borrowed lights, shed influence pe- 
culiar to their own. The moon exercises great influence over 
us, and affects our minds considerably. Lunatics, i|iots, and 
mad men exhibit marked changes on Wl-moon and new-moon 
days. Sick people always pass restless nights before new- 
moon days, and they are seriously ill; every one despairs of 
th^ir life, until they pass the neW-moon days. Slectricity has 
bepn declared to be the great physical agent, which j^rvades 
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through theivhole universe, and is the jlBMtitetioii 

of the strangest phenomena. The intellect ofTtnaa^-js nothi^ 
but a result of the nervous currents which .pate th'rcaigh 
human frame, and which, v hen largely Concentrated, form 
what is called the mind or will-power. Whatever will mi^ht 
be, it cannot remain any length of time unaffected by its sur- 
roundings, and the food and the climate are important factors 
in the determination of our mind or will forcS. Will is there- 
fore under the dir^t influence of the sun’^s light and heat,4-and 
might have been called into existence by their combined t 
chemical action. The greater the influence of the sun, the 
greater is the nervous energy or will force in man”. 

The Sun, shining with his millions and billions of rays, 
affects our bodies, our minds, and our prospects in life. He 
makes man courageous or timid, as he sheds a greater or less 
influence on the person in question. In entering the human 
body, the solar rays are not uniform in their effects. In some 
organs they produce health, while in others, they produce dis- 
ease. The chemical effects of the refracted solar rays are 
different in different parts, and the minutest surface exposed 
to the solar rays has as much power of refraction as the huge 
sky when we witness the appearance of the rain-bow . Herein 
Ute the secret of planetary influences. They fall on the bodies, 
they affect their colour, they change their constitution, produc- 
ing health or disease, and make them pursue a tSertain path 
which may or may not be to their advantage. All the influ- 
ences above explained come directly from the sun, aud we are 
entirely subject to them. In fact, w^e could not have taken 
our present existence, if it had not been for his universal 
influence. 

A course of observa^ns and reasoning, supplemented by 
the faith in reincarnation, led astrologers to the inevitable con- 
clusion, that the planetary positions in the Zodiac at the time 
of birth of each human being indicated the nature of his or 
her career. 

Starting from this hypothesis the elaborate science of 
Phalabhdga or judicial astrology was conkructed, and the lord- 
ship of the signs of the Zodiac was assigned ta4he planets 
according to the following scheme. The Sun had th* sign of Lep 
for his house, the Moon had Cancer, Mars Aries, imd Scorpeo, 
Mkeury* Gemini and Virgo; Jupiter Sagittari, |^isceS; ai|d 
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• '&itiirn ruled over Capricoru and Aquarius. The deities presid- 
ing over these planets had their ranks determined for them. 
The sun and the moon were the overlords or kings. Mercury 
next in rank was the heir apparent. Venus below mercury 
was in charge of the temporal affairs of the solar system. Mars 
graded below Venus, was entrusted with the command of the 
army. Then cUme the spiritual adviser Jupiter and lastly the 
menial servaqt Saturn, Planets again are divided into two 
classes according to the character of the influence they exercise 
— ^the benefics and malefics. Waxing moon, Venus and Jupiter 
are benefics, while the waning Moon, Sun, Mars and Saturn 
are malefics. 

The position and aspects of the benefics are believed to do 
good to the subject, while the reverse is the case in regard to 
malefics. The Zodiac is further divided into twelve parts for 
purposes of judicial astrology, and these divisions unlike the 
signs are of variable dimensions. The rising sign at the birth 
of a person or a part thereof is the Lagna or the first division 
of the horoscope. This is the first house, and all about the 
physical constitution of the individual is determined by the 
examination of the house and its occupants. The seccn^ 
house treats of the family and maternal side, wealth, depemimitSi 
eyes, and face. The third house is examined to learn abottt 
brothers, energy, etc. The fourth house deals with tWphysical 
and mental happiness of the person, vehicles, dwellings, mother, 
etc. Predictions about the offspring, results of past Karmas, 
education, etc., are made after the examination of the fifth house. 
The sixth house treats of the enemies, diseases, and debts. The 
seventh deals with marriage and conjugal felicity or otherwise. 
Death, defeat, sickness and affliction are associated with the 
eighth house, and all deductions concerning the spiritual life of 
the person are made from the nineth housfe. The tenth house 
treats of the respectability, character of t|fe occupation, influ- 
-eatice of the man, in short, all his woriiity' greatness. The 
eleventh house deals with acquisitions all kinds, and the 
twelfth, losses of all kinds. Thus, the horoscope of the man 
deals in this manner with all phases of hufoan life according as 
these houses and their lords are powei|iil or otherwise, well 
or in combined, well or iU aspected. 

Different rules are given for djeteri^ktg the potency t>£ 
the planets at various times. After givipf a ^neral account 
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of ' the horosce^ ip this mfiotief, the asttol^l^'groceeda to 
ascertain the. order and'doratioft in whkh eadi ^n^j^erns|i 
the life of an individual. Different syst^s dre exj^ned .ht 
the treatises current, the prevalent m%thoc^ being tbe 
system called the NakaJuitradesa. Acconlihg to this scheme," 
the Sun's period is six years, the Moon’s ten years, ^ Kahu’s 
eighteen years, Jupiter’s sixteen years, Saturn’^^ineteen years. 
Mercury’s sevent^n years, Ketu’s- sewn years, and last of all 
Venus, twenty year^ The maximum duration of a .man’s life is 
calculated to be one hundred and twenty years. The ddsa of 
tbe same planet does not start the cycle of all the persons. A 
person born in the asterism of AswatH begins his career under 
the influence of Kdtu. Another born in the asterism of Bharani 
has the dasa of Venus at birth. When the first dasa and the 
period are settled, the above order of dasas and their respective 
periods follow in regular succession. By the examination of 
these dasas the character of a man’s career in particular periods 
of his life is known. Another branch of judicial astrology 
is called Prasnam. Here the astrologer is consulted in refer- 
apee to some particular matter, such as the health of a person, 
iheft, remedy demoniacal attacks, a contemplated enter- 
prise or a proje^^lted journey, and his decision is called for. He 
does not coi^lt the horoscope of the querrant, but a Zodiacal 
diagram is drawn with all the planets in their respective posi- 
tions at the time in question. From the Rdsichairam not of 
the person, but of the moment in consultation, the question is 
answered. This then is a brief sketch of astrologv' as practised 
by the Hindus. 

Thus from time immemorial astrology was in high favour 
with the Brahmans, and in the commentaries of Bhattolpala 
on Brihat Jdtaha, it is saft that the Brahmans alone could 
learn astrologj' and practise it as an art. Owing to its being a 
Vedanga, members of other castes were not allowed to learn 
and practfe so sacred a science. 

The wambuthiris in Malabar had in former tiniies paid 
unusual attention to the study of this sabred and interesting 
subject of Astronomy, including astrology, and have compiled 
the following most authoritative works on the subjeoti; — (I) Des- 
adhyAyi is an important and elaborate commentary «n the first 
ten chapters of Variha Mahira’s Hora sastra by Tha|Mckakd!jtui!i! 
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Bbatta.thlri> (11) Kelallur Neelakanda CW>m&thiri (Somayaji, 
one who has performed the Soma sacrifice), has written thti 
fdlowing works : — 

(1) AryaBhattiyaBhasKya-'S. commentary on AryaBhatta. 

(2) Tantra Samgraiux — a treatise on ccmiputation. 

(3) The Graham Nirmya — a work dealing with the 
determination of eclipses. 

in. Pudumana Chomathiri has written a work on the 
Mdnasa Ganitha or mental calculation. 

IV. Mazhamangalathu Nambuthiri has compiled a very 
important work called K^ladipika, or lamp of times. There 
are besides many minor works, text books on Muhurthas, (divi- 
sions of time), Prasna (astrological enquiry), Jdthaka (horos- 
cope) and Ganitha (calculations). 

Thalakalathur Bhattathiri became an outcaste by an acci- 
dent. He rendered into Malayalam many of the Sanskrit 
works above referred to for the use of low caste Hindus. 

From this it would appear that Brahmans’ domestic life 
is closely connected with the rules ot astrology, and no action, 
calculated to bring in a good result, is commenced without 
consulting its dictates. 

Gargi says that a king without a competent court astro- 
loger is like a man without manhood, and that the village or 
town which does not contain a good astrologer should not be 
inhabited by sensible men. At present there are very few 
among the Nambuthiris, who are good astrologers, but there 
are many among the Kshatriyas, Ambalavasis, Sudras, Izhuvans 
and Kaniyans. There is not a single vilk^e which does not 
contain at least one astrologer. Thus, an astrologer is an 
indispensable factor in the family ai|d social organization of 
the Hindus in Malabar, Cochin and'lTravancore.* 

For the performance of the -following important cere- 
monies the auspicious days are selected as given telow : — 

Marriage Ceremonies {vivdham} — {a) Auspicious times : — 

(1). Lunar Months ; K&rthika (November- December), 
Margasira (December- January), Ma^a (January-February), 
Phalguna (March- April), Vaisiikha (April-May). 

■ ■ J 

X, Vide pages x86«i88, Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol. 1. 

Vide Kani^anS) Chapter XI, pages x88-so8, Cochin *mbes and 

Castesi 
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(2). Days of asterism : — Moolam, Ulicifedha^ 

Mrigasirsha,*Rohini^ Hasta, Magha, Ooth*^» ©.pttardshada^ 
Oottarabhadra. ^ ^ 

(6) Inauspicious times The last ^ve da 3 'S 6f a month i 
{Riktathithies), Shasti, Ashtami, Vj’^athiiJatha, Vj^druthi. The" 
seventh house from the marriage Lagna should be without 
planets. Venus tnust not be in the sixth house and Mars should 
be avoided in the eighth house. 

Nishekani Nuptials : — (a) Aispidous times — Sra- 
vana, Rohini, Hasta, Anorddha, Switi, Raivati, Moola, Oottaffa, j 
Oottarashada, Oottarabhadra, Sathabhisha. 

2. The Rasis; Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 
Libra, Aquarius, Pisces, Sagitarius. 

[h) Inauspicious da^’S : — The fourth, sixth, eighth, thir- ^ 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth of a lunar month ; Sunday, 
Tuesday, and Saturday. 

Pregnancy Ceremony : — (a) Auspicious daj^s ; Mondaj% 
Wednesday, Thursday, F'riday. 

The first, second, third, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
tenth, eleventh ; thirteenth day after full or new moon, Aste- 
risms iJallfcya and Sravana and all the Lagnas (signs ^f the 
Zodiac) with the exception of Mithuna. 

Simanthonayana : — Auspicious times: (1) The first, se- 
cond, third, fifth, seventh, tenth, eleventh and thirteenth day 
after full or new moon. ^ 


(2) Asterisms : — Rohini, Pushya, Hasta, Punarvasu, 
Uttara, Uttardshada, Sravana, R^vati, Mrigasirsha and all 
Lagnas with the exception of Leo and Scorpeo. 

Ndmakarna: (Naming ceremony) Auspicious times: — Days 
of asterisms, viz., Anoradha, Punarvasu, Oottarashdda, Oottara- 
bhadra, Satha-Bhisha, %w4ti, Dhanishta, Sravana, Rohini, 
Aswini, Mrigasirsha, Revathi, Hasta, Pushyami, in fixed signs, 
when the eighth house is clean and without a planet on Fridav% 
Wednesday, Thursda 3 % Monday or Tuesday. 

Annaprdsana (giving rice to the child for the first time) : 
The days of asterism Punarvasu, Mtigasirsha„ Dhanishta, 
Pushyami, Hasta, Sw^iti, Aswini, Anor&dha, Stavana, Sata- 
bhisha, Oottara, Oottar&shada, Oottarabhadra, Chaitra. 

All^the lunar days except the fourth, sixth, eighth, ninth, 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth ar^,: goodt " 
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tmth house from the Zag»ir (the kedbg 
mtbout my planet. 


Vidhydrambham f Commencement of education) :—Auspi- 
dous days: Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

The days of asterisms: Aswini, Punarvasu, Hastam, 
Chittira, Swati, Anoradha, Jaista, R^vati, Sravana. 

Lunai days : — First, second, third, fourth, fifth, seventh, 
tenth, eleventh, t^^ elfth and the thirteenth day. The eighth 
house from the Lagna should be clean without a planet. 

Upanayanam : ("Investiture of holy thread( : — Auspicious 
times: Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

Days of Asterisms: — Aswini, Rohini, Mrigasirsha, Punar- 
vasu, Sw’ati, Anoradha, Oottarashada, Sravana, Dhanishta, 
Pushyami, Revati. 

The signs : — Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Virgo, 
Libra and Pisces. 

Planets in the eighth house should be“ scrupulously avoid- 
ed with the sun and Mars in the twelfth house and malefics 
and in kendras. This important ceremony should be always 
done before noon. 

An Illustrative Horoscope , — The following diagram is the 
horoscope of a man who was born on the 25th November 1862 
A. D. which corresponds to the 12th of the Solar month 
Scorpeo at about 45-50 ghatikas after sunrise. The combi- 
nations of the planets at the time of birth are thus located. 
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At the time of birth the constellation Sravana ruled with 
a balance of the major period of moon for ten months and 
eighteen' days. The position of the moon and Jupiter has to 
be noticed ; the former occupies his own Nav^msa ^nd the 
latter is in Kumbham. The combination of the moon with* 
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Jupiter produces what is called Kdmri yog^t. He rises to a high 
position by industry, intelligence and devotion to his work. 

The position of Mars and Saturn in the fifth house from 
birth (Lagna) and Chandra (moon) resjiectively, gives rise to 
the loss of many children. 

Venus (Sukra) is between two malefics Mars (Kujan) and 
K6tu and that of the debilitated Navamsa and this position 
predicts the ipss of his first wi7e and the marriage of a 
second one. Tffe position of Venus in the Navamsa should 
also be noticed. The constellation of Sravaiia nfakes him 
rich, learned and famous. Ravi or sun in scorpio makes him 
adventurous 4seckless and cruel. - Kujan (Mars) in Sagattan 
makes him a minister to a king or chief and fearless. 

Ravi (sun) in the fourth house from Lagna (birth), and 
moon in the sixth predict his success in life and intelligence. 
Kujan (Mars in the fifth house foretells the possession of a 
few children. Budhan (Mercury) in the third house makes 
him cruel and Jupiter in the sixth witty and humourous. 
Sukra (Venus) in the fourth and Manna in the tenth house, 
prognosticate popularity, learning, magistracy, pilgrimage to 
th^ Ganges and other holy waters. Kabu in the ninth and 
Ketu in the third, predict the possession of a few' children, ad- 
venture, popularity and wealth. 

Thus for every child at birth, the time is ^noted to ascer- 
tain the positions of planets, and horoscopes are cast by the 
local astrologers for a small remuneration. 

Mantramsare, strictly speaking, divinely inspired vedic 
Magic or Mantra and are generally used as prayers or in- 

vadam. vocations to deities with definite meanings 

and applications attached to words, which, if properly uttered 
and repeated according to certain rules of phonetics, cannot 
fail to produce the expected results. They are supposed to 
possess in themselves mystic pow'ers capable of producing, 
every conceivable good to oneself or evil to one’s enemies. , 

It has been said that the Brahmans have to study the 
Vedas and practise religious and other • rites ordained by the 
Srutis and Grihya Sutras ; and a proper performance of them 
w ith the recital of the vedic texts or mantrams which are only 
prayers^ addressed to certain deities, is calcul]|ted to bring 
benefits to the performer and his family, while his indifferince 
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or n^Iigence lends to their ruin. Besides the deities men- 
tioned above, there are others of an intermediate class presiding 
over multifarious maladies, and others again, known as demons, 
spirits, mischievous imps and fiends which are ever inclined 
to do harm to mankind, and should therefore be propitiated 
with meditations (japams), hotnam (incantation), tharpanam 
and food to Brahmans which are supposed to compel them to 
obey the commands of the exorciser. In ancient times Kerala 
was believed to have been full of these elementals, and tradi- 
tion refers to Parasurama as having, for the protection of the 
people, imparted the mysteries of magic or mantravddam 
to the members of two old Nambuthiri families, Kallur and 
Kattumadam. The» former are versed in Sanmantrams to be 
used for good purposes, while the latter are learned in Dur- 
mantrams — evil mantrams or black art to be used for evil 
purposes. The members of these families still practise magic 
as ordained by the great Brahman Warrior. 

Only Brahmans are allowed to study and practise the 
magic of the higher order though professional magicians 
abound in all castes. Such persons are in constant demand 
in Hindu families. For, every malady or distress which cannot 
be rightly diagnosed, is attributed to some one of these super- 
natural agencies, probably a spirit of the departed male or 
female, hovering about the house or village and having posses- 
sed the patient. The nature of the malady and the |»|irti<mlar 
spirit afflicting the patient is divined by the astrologer, airtd the 
magician is invited to exorcise him. 

The deities to be propitiated are of two classes, the 
Sanmurthis or benevolent deities who are capable of doing 
good, and Durmurthis or malevolent ones who are ever inclined 
to do harm. To the former belong Vignesyvara, Subramania, 
Aajandya, Narasimha and Bhagavati ; and to the latter, Kutti- 
chathan, the spirit of the departed, Prethas and other mis- 
chievous imps. Each deity has to be invoked by a special 
mantram which to be effective has to be repeated a number of 
times, generally 1,00,000, and the magician acquires the neces- 
sary powers of success in his art. 

The best known popular works dealing with the subject 
are (1) Prapanchasaram, (2) Prayogasaram, ( 3 ) Sarada- 
tilakam, (4) Mantrasaram, (5) Yantra^ramand (6) Baiikalpam. 
The professional magicians are not learned in these works^ 
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but they obtain their knowledge or traininf^i^^ sHoj^t from 
a,Gutu or preceptor or by transmission from atong •tftie of 
tors by a strict observance of the ceremonials with implicit 
faith in their efficacy coupled with the advice a 1 r e a d 
referred to. , ' ‘ 

Mantrams have always to be repeated after proper uiider- 
standing, and their significance is of so^much importance 
as the magical force and sound. Every mantram appeals to a 
deity or devaia and is connected wfth a ttishL The proper reci- 
tation of it depends upon a certain , rule of metre chandasi^ 
Their efficacy is greatly enhanced when used on auspicious 
(lays, at particular times and seasgns. They should be repeat- 
ed in the month of Chaitra for valour; in VaisAkha for jewels, 
in Magha for intelligence, on Sundays for wealth, on Mondays 
for tranquility, on Tuesdays for long life. All intercalary 
months should be avoided. By the aid of mantrams even 
Gods can be brought under control. 

Mantrams are divided into four classes: — [1) Mantra- 
sara or the essence of magic includes all mantrams with their 
efficacy for good or evil, and the method of learning or reciting 
them i^i|h the aid of the Guru (preceptor). Mantrams are 
combiiiations of the five initial letters of the five sacred ele- 
ments which produce sounds, but not words. These are, 
believed to vibrate on the other, and act on latent forces which 
are there. (2) Yantrasara includes all cabalis^tic figures, and 
the method of drawing and using them, and objects to be 
attained by them. They are drawn on thin plates of gold, 
silver, copper or lead. The efficacy of the figures, when drawn 
on gold, will, it is said, last for a century, while those drawm 
on the less precious metals w ill be effective only for six months 
or a year. Leaden pla|es are made use of w'hen the mantrams 
have to be buried underground. These figures should possess 
the symbols of life, eyes, tongue, the eight cardinal points oif’^ 
the compass, and the five elements. 

Prayogasara includes attraction or summoning by en- 
chantment, driving out evil spirits, ‘ (exorcism), 

Stambanam (stupefaction), Vasiam (tempting or bringing a 
deity or evil spirits under control), mdhanam (enticement as 
for love), (wamnam destruction) and (separation 

of friends.) The mantrams are effective oi|ly when the 
individual who resorts to them is pure in mjbd andi t!bdy. 
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This can be attained by the -recital of Agapagafathri (216, ex- 
halations and inhalations) in twenty-four hours. 

In this connection, Bijas are the mystical letters or 
the syllables invented for the sake of brevity to denote their 
root (Miila) or the essential part of such mantras or the name 
of the deity to whom it may be addressed or some part of the 
body over w^hich that deity presides. For example, Am 
said to denote Siva, U Vishnu, Hrim the Sun, Lam the earth, 
Nam the mind, Dham the tongue, and the Goddess Bhuva-i 
neswari, Nam both the Goddess Annapurna, Gum (Guru) and 
the nose and palm and the ear, etc. 

These have to be divided among the deities Gan^sa, 
Bramha, Vishnu, Rudra, Jivathma, Paramathma, and the Guru, 
in the proportion of 600, 6,000, 6,000, 6,000, 1,000, 1,000, 
1,000. A man can become learned in mantrams by the regular 
performance of the recognised ceremonial, by learning them 
from a Guru, by proper recital of them, burning the sacred fire 
(Homams ) and giving food to Brahmans and Tharpanam 
(oblations of water ^ to deities, belt (sacrifice). 

'fantrasara or the science of symbolical acts with or 
without words : — 1 . For a yantram to be efficacious the follow - 
ing method is recommended. As examples of yantrams the 
following may be cited. In a room specially selected for the 
purpose, the Yantram connected with the deity is drawm on 
the floor; in the centre of which is placed a clean bell-metal 
lamp wffiich is lighted. Sixteen kinds of pujas are perforjued 
for the deity who is supposed to dwell in the lamp. Close to 
this is also placed a gold leaf three inches square, and on this 
is inscribed the diagram with the mystic letters. Aiter neces- 
sary pujas for a number of days during which the 'deity is be- 
lieved to reside in it, the gold leaf ^led and pje^ved in a 
small metallic cylinder may be Worn round the neck or the 
loin by tying it to a piece of threat A man or woman under a 
demoniacal attack may be made sk by the jijife of the lamp, 
.when the exerciser by his (meditation') or incantation 

drives out the devil. I'his then followed by an invocation of 
ithe goddess to quit the lamp. 

12 . There are various methods of neutralising the effect 

of mantrams used by miother magician or fnantravadi for the 
destruction or humili^on of others. The difficulty ^s to find 
out the exact manird which is employed for one injury ; and 
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having selected the proper one, every such ’'ihijlbiiramis render- 
ed powerless by uttering it with one’s face.^bei&dmg pyef* 
vessel full of milk and then swallowing the'milk ^fter ingcrib- ; 
ing the Yantram on the leaf of a banyan tree and throwing ,it»' 
into a river. The following are some o^ the very important 
yantrams which are used by magicians (mantravadies.) 


1. Yantrams — Ganapathy Yantram. “^This should be f 
drawn on a gold leaf, and Ganapath*.-, the presiding deity, pro- j 
pitiated. It is then enclosed in a metal cylinder and tied round | 
the neck of a female or the loin of a man bv means of a thread, i' 
It will cure diseases, conquer enemies, or entice any one. If ! 
the sacred fire ' is kept up while the formula is repeated, and j 
dry cocoanut, plantain fruits, mone\’, gnee, parched rice and j| 
sweet bread put into the fire ; the performer will be blessed * 
with wealth and prosperity. 


2. Bhadrakali Yantram : — The figure is drawn on the i 
floor with flour of iice, turmeric, charcoal powder, and leaves of 
the castor oil plant, and if pifja as mentioned above is done 
at night to the deity, it will lead to the acquisition of know ledge, 
strength, freedom from disease, and impending calamities, ‘ 
wealth and prosperity. If the/>Mycr is celebrated by a Mantra- j 
vadi for 12 days with his face turned tow ards the south, it will j 
produce the death ot an enemv. 

3. ‘I^yhe utteiances of a certain mantram and recital of 
Puriishi^iooktham (a vedic hymn), before 11 A. M., and the 
distribution of milk among children will produce increase of 
children, wealth, cows and prosperity. If butter is taken by 
barren w’omen, >^iththe recital of this mantram^ they will be 
blessed with children. 


4. Sudarsana yantram, when drawn on a metal sheet, and ^ 
enclosed in a cylinder w orn round the neck or on the arm, w ill j 
relieve those who are ill or possessed of devils. For driving out | 
devils an oblation to 4gni must be offered, w hile the mantram ^ 
“ On nama Suhasrahun pul ’’ is uttered. If the Sudarsina yan-/ 
tram is drawn on butter spread on a plantain leaf, puja perform -j 
ed, and the butter given to a barren w'oman, there will bei 
no danger to herself or future issue. 

5. Barabha yantram will cure men from epile|^y or intef- 
imttent fever, while Subramania yantram drawn a^d regularly ’ 


\ 
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worshipped will expel devils from both those attacked by them, 
and from houses. 

6. Hanuman yantram when worn will protect those who 
are out on dark nights, and produce bodily strength and wisdom. 
If drawn on a gold leaf, enclosed in a casket, and puja performed 
to it every Saturday, it will bring prosperity and help pregnent 
women during their confinement. 

7. Suthaka dohosham yantram. — Children under one 
year of age are supposed to be affected, if they are seen by a 
woman on the fourth day of menstruation with wet clothes and 
empty stomach after bathing. She may not ever see her ow n 
baby or husband till she has changed her clothes and taken food. 
To avert the evil a waist band, made of the bark of arka plant 
calotropis gigantia), is worn. 

8. Pakshi yantram. — If drawn on a. sheet of lead, and kept 
in several places round a house, will keep snakes away. 

9. Moolatrigona yantram if drawn on the floor and a knife 
placed on it will drive out devils, from those attacked thereby. 

10. Vatuga Bhirava yantram cures disease in those who 
£ire under eighteen years of age, and drives out all kinds of evil 
spirits. If ashes are smeared on the face, and the mantram 
uttered sixteen times, it will be very effective. 

11. Varati yantram is very useful to any one who w ishes 
to kill an enemy. He should sit in a retired spot at night, with 
his face turned towards the south, and repeat the mantram a 
thousand times for twenty days. 

12. Prathingiri yantram is drawn on a of lead and 
buried at a spot over which a person, whose <ieath is desired 
will come to pass. It is then placed on the floor on which the 
sacred fire is kindled. The mantram should be repeated eight 
hundred times for seven nights. 

13. C&hmundi and Raktha Ch&mundi yantrams are used 
for causing the death of enemies. The mantram should be 
written on a sheet of lead and performed, the sacri- 
lice of toddy and mutton. 

14. To produce an ulcer v^ich will cause the death of 
an enemy in ninety days, a mantram is written on apiece of 
cadjan (palm leaf> enclosed in an egg With a small qfuantity of 
earth on which he has urinated and buried in an ant-hill. A 
fowl is also killed and its blood an4 some toddy ara poured 
over the egg, To cure feve?, the formula is written with the 
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; finger in water contained in a basin and the t^rojjriate words 
; repeated while the water is being drunk^ . -1 ' - 

15. A charm called the AswArfida ^ntrap enables a per- 
son wearing it to cover long distances «n hor^back; and^he 
can make the most refractory horse amenable by tying it round 
its neck. - » 

Sakti is worshipped in various manifestations in the form 
of Goddesses aod^ special yantramis made in the worship of 
each of them. The ordinary yantram is one which is sometimes 
placed in the centre of a lotus diagram ; and the Bijaksharas 
belonging to the Goddess are inscribed a certain number of 
times on each petal. 

The Sri chakra or holy circle is described in a diagram of 
the kind, and is then worshipped. It is supposed to represent 
the orb of the earth, nine triangles being drawn within the 
circle to denote the nine continents. In the centre is the 
drawing of the mouth, which is believed to typify the female 
energy Sakti presiding over the circle. According to some 
authorities even the orthodo.K Sankara Acharya must have 
been a Sakti w’orshipper. He is known to have placed repre- 
sentation of it in each of the four monasteries founded by him. 
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CHAPTER XL 


THE BRAHMANS. 

THE NAMBUTHIRIS. 

(Continued) , 

Nambuthiris are the true v6dic Brahmans, and are non- 
Raiigion Sectarian in religion. Their religion may be des- 
cribed as being bound up in the bundle of their 
every day experience. More than in any other sect of the 
Brahmans, religion is their constant companion ; and every inci- 
dent, every circumstance, and every operation in their ilkims 
(houses) is subject to the most minute religious canons. An 
idea of them can be gathered from the daily religious routine 
of an orthodox Nambuthiri. 

An orthodox Nambuthiri must rise from his bed before 
sunrise, t. e., before half past four and six o’clock to begin his 
* diurnal course of ceremonial observances ‘, his first important 
act being to answer the calls of nature, and then to clean his 
teeth for both of which elaborate rules have been laid down, 
and any violation of them will lead to the forfeiture of the 
whole merit of the day’s religious acts, ^ He ought properly 
to clean his teeth with a leaf or two of a mango tree. All 
Brahmachdris (vedic students), widows, and those under a vow 
must use only these for cleaning their teeth, but married men 
(Grihastas) may, for this purpose, resort to rice-bran burned 
and reduced to charcoal. It must be noted, in this connec- 
tion, that while the twigs of the sacred fig tree (vafa), of the 
thorny plant Baval (babul), and the nimba or the Niiti are 
recommended for Brahmans in general, the Nambuthiri is 
ordained to use the mango leaf abundantly foui^ in his own 
garden. Married men are forbidden to clean theirj:eeth on 
Eiddm (eleventh day after full or new moon), Sanknmtis (first 
days of the month), Sradha days, Parvana days, and on 
Sundays, when they have to rinse their mouths twelve times. 

The next important religious act of the day is bathing 
{sndna) which should be done in some sacred stream* but in 

ts Sankara Sjnriti, Cha||b« IV, verses 
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the absence of a river, he may bathe in a'l^j!^ hl^b^h com' 
pound. He should wash his dress and filed diis feet 
times with and without a handful of curth. "'He shortly 'next 
perform dchamana (sipping water), and-;then plunge in watear 
three times, and again perform the 4dhamana. This sipping 
of waiter is a requisite introduction of all rites ; without which 
says the S4mbd' Purdna, all acts of religion are in vain. All 
persons remove the water by rubbing tlie head first with a 
towel, but a Grihaata should rub the back of the body first, a 
Brahmachari may begin with any part of the body. A snafalca 
(one fit to marry), a Sanyasi, an Agnihotri, a Dikshitan (one 
that has performed a Ydgam or sacrifice) must begin to rub 
first the ears, eyes, heart, throat, respectively, and dip the 
wet cloth in water before rubbing the other parts of the body. 
The tuft of hair on the head (sikha handham) must be tied 
either before or after covering exposure with a strip of cloth. 
Here again it must be noted that while other classes of Brah- 
mans have their plunge bath in water with a loin cloth and 
another piece of cloth for rubbing, the Nambuthiri has his bath 
without any loin dress, but with only an under-cloth (kaupimm) 
While the former dresses himself in the orthodox fashion, the 
lattetfjis either completely nude or has his komanam (a strip 
of cloth tp cover exposure). There are four kinds of b.ath pre- 
vailing tfiwbng the Brahmans, in general, namely, (1) Brahmam 
(sprinkling of w'ater on the body with the recital of mantrams), 
(2) Vefydxyam (rubbing the body with earth), (3) Agniyam 
(rubbing the body with holy ashes), and (4) Vdrunam (plunge 
bath). The last only is sanctioned in Kerala by Parasurama.* If a 
Nambuthiri is ill and cannot bathe to become pure to perform a 
ceremony, the bathing can be done only by proxy. If another 
Nambuthiri bathes se\^ times after touching him each time, 
the latter becomes as pure as if he himself has bathed. 

The pious Nambuthiri completes all the preliminary acts 
and purifications above described, and proceeds to the regular 
morning service called {Prdtha Sandhya), performed at the 
junction of day and night. This varies accordiiig to the parti- 
cular branch of the vedas to which the Nambuthiri belongs 
and also according to the immemorial traditions and customs 
of his family. There is, however, no excuse for the omission of it, 
however much it may differ in detail. The first and usual act 


irSsnkara Smiithi Ch«p,*IV, verses 1-42, 
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preliminary to all Hindu religk)us rites, is acliamanam (sip- 
ping water j, three mouthfuls being taken in for internal ablu* 
tion with no such recital of the names of Achuta, Anantha 
and Govinda, as is prevailing among the other classes of 
Brahmans. The water is taken up in the hollow palm of the 
right hand or poured into the palm from a spoon, and is sup- 
posed to cleanse body and soul in its downward course. This 
is done three times at the commencement of the morning 
Sandhya. 

Then the next division of the ceremonial is called Mar- 
jana (sprinkling). It is a kind of self baptism performed by 
the worshipper himself by sprinkling water on the head, while 
the three first verses of the Rig Veda, Chap. x. 9, are recited. 
It may thus be translated : — 

O ! Ye Apas (waters), All pervading divine currents, 
since you are the source of pleasure, help us therefore by 
giving us energy so that we may feel the mighty sound.” 

“ That essence of yours which is most auspicious, give us 
a share of that here. Like loving mothers pour on us your 
blessing. O ! Waters, we approach you for all our sins to 
be destroyed, give us strength to cope with sin.^ 

Then follows a second performance of M dr jana (sprink- 
ling), and a repetition of all the nine verses of the Rig Veda, of 
w^hich the first three verses had been previously recited. 

All the ceremonials up to this point are supposed to pre- 
cede the actual appearance of the sun above the horizon. The 
w^orshipper now prepares to render homage to the rising lumi- 
nary by what is called Arghya-dhdna^ for which the worshipper 
should stand towards the east, recite the Gayitri mantrams^ 
offer water or throw it into the air from the two open hands 
hollowed and joined together with the sacred thread {Yagno- 
pavita) put round the two thumbs. Gdyitri is invoked in 
these words Thou art light, thou art seed ; thou art immortal 
life, thou art called effulgent, beloved by the gods, defamed 
by none, thou art the holiest of sacrifices.” 

After this he offers water }it the same mhnner to the 
Devas, to the Rishis (sages) and to the Pifris. This is the 
Tarpana ceremony w^hich is a triple act which consisfel in the 
offerings of water for refreshment to the gods, sages and 
fathers. It is divided into three parts ; in the first part Diva 
t. The Daily Practice of the Hindus by Srisa Chandra Vasu . page 85 
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Tarpana * refreshing of the gods/ the sacfB^t thread is worn 
over the left shouldjer and under the right arm,^th^ ,i«rorshijJ|j|er 
being then called VpavitL Water is' taken iip^ in the right^ 
hand and poured out over the straightened ' fligers, Io tho"^ 
second part of the Tarpanit service cafled JRishi-tarpana, the 
sacred thread is worn round the neck like a n^klace, the 
worshipper being then called Niviti. The ^ater is' then offer- 
ed so as to flow over the palm between the root of the thumb 
and fore-finger, the finger being benF inwards. The worshipper 
now changes the position of his sacred thread, and placing it 
over the right shoulder and under the left arm (being then 
called Pmc/jwwr makes offerings of water to the Acharyas 
or inspired religious teachers. This is called Achurya Tarpana 
and is regarded as supplementary to the RisJii Tarpana^ 

The third division of the Tarpana ceremony is called 
Pitre^Tarpana — refreshing of the father or progenitors. The 
thread is worn over the right shoulder as in the Acharya 
Tarpana^ but the water is poured out over the side fingers of 
the palm opposite to the root of the thumb. The words 
muttered are, Let the fathers be refreshed, let this water 
contj^ning tila (sisamum) be intended for all who live in the 
seven worlds as the abode of Brahma, the seventh world, 

though they ei^^d many millions of families. Let the water 
be consecra^ted by my sacred thread, be accepted by those 
members of our family who have died without ^sdns.’'^ This 
Tarpana ceremony is performed sometimes before the Sandhya 
Vandhanaor morning^^jrayer. 

Next comes the regular Gayitri Japa or the recital of the 
Gdyitri mantra 1008 times. This is sonaetimes reduced to 108 
times till the rising of the Sun, Pranavam — AUM, is first 
recited 101 times and thm Vydhrifis, after which the recital 
of the gdyitri follows : — 

The second act in the meditation is called Pnhiayamam 
(exercise or regulation of breath). This includes three distinct 
operations, viz,, ‘‘ (1) Rechaka, which consists in first pressing 
in the right nostril w ith the thumb and ^ expelling , the breath 
through the left and vice versa, (2) Piiraka, whicb consists in 
first pressing in the right nostril with the fore-finger, and drawl- 
ing in the breath through the right, (3) Kumbkaka, which 

I. Religious Thought and Life in ladia by Monier wllUams, P^e 
409-10. 
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consists in first pressing both nostrils with the finger and thumb 
and holding in the breath for as long an inter\^al as possible. 
These preliminary acts which ought to be concluded before the 
rising of the sun are thought to be useful in fixing the mind, 
concentrating the thoughts, and bringing the worshipper into 
an attitude of attention. He is now in a position to begin the 
recitation of his prayers. They must be introduced by the 
solemn utterance of the monosyllable * OM called (prana- 
vam), the sound being prolated to the length of three vowels. 
The most sacred of all Hindu utterances made up of the three 
letters AUM, and symbolical of the three manifestations of 
the one Supreme Being in the gods, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva is constantly r,epeated during the Sandhya service, Manu 
describes it as a monosyllable, imperishable and eternal as the 
Being himself.^ 

These along with Ashtt'fksharam and Pattchaksharam are 
called Chathusantikam, and no Nambuthiri in Kerala wears the 
holy ashes before offerings of water to the Pifris (departed 
spirits). 

A Brahmana beginning and ending a recital of the Veda 
or of any holy strain must always pronounce to himself the 
syllable “ OM for, unless the syllable “ OM ” precede, 
his learning will slip away from him ; and unless it follow, 
nothing will be long retained. The syllable is prefixed to the 
names of the worlds, which denote that the seven worlds are 
manifestations of the power signified by that syllable. As 
the leaf of the Plasu, says Yagnavalkya, is suppoted by a 
single pedicle, so is this universe upheld by the syllable 
a symbol of the supreme Bramham. ^^11 rights ordained in the 
veda, oblations to fire, and solemn J^crifices pass away ; but 
that which passeth not away, say ^gfa nu, is declared to be the 
syllable AOM '' thence calledy^wam, since it is a symbol 
of God, the Lord of created 

The next division of the smice is Upastkana or Mitroupa- 
sthdna because the worshipper abandons his sitting posture, 
stands erect with his face towards the r-ising sun and invokes 
that luminary under the name of Mitra. The^irayer he now 
repeats is Rig Veda, Chapter III, verse 59. The translation 
of the hrst verse is feewin given. At the ejlld, the worshipper 

, , I— - • 4 *l|l . * ■ 
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invokes the personified dawns in the following' 'ver|e : ‘‘ Hail J 
Brilliant dawns, daugliiters of Heaven ; 1 invpkd yim^' bearijSf- 
the oblations as a sign of my devotion ; May we^ be 'honoured 
and the divine earth effect that for us ’V ..The service is now 
brought to a close. 

The midday and the evening Sandhya services "which are 
like the morning Sandhya except that of the Vpasthcina prayers 
may not be descrilted in detail here. 

Then comes^the ceremony of Bhasmadharana or applica*- 
tion of holy ashes. This is done by rubbing the ashes taken 
from the domestic sacred hearth on the head and other parts 
of the body with the repetition of a prayer to Siva from Tait- 
triya Aranyika, Chapter X, 43 ; I offer homage to Siva; May 
he preserve from me in every birth ; Homage to the source 
of all birth At this time every pious Hindu marks his 
head with the sacred mark of his own, peculiar to his faith 
or religious views. The three horizontal lines on the forehead 
of a Brahman mark him to be a Sivite. The Nambuthiris 
have the horizontal marks together with the circular or verti- 
cal ones, and this shows that he is a non-sectarian in religion. 

Preparation of Holy Ashes : — The holy ashes is prepared 
by taking the ccfW’s excrement and making it into small balls 
and/then drjing it in the sun. These are then collected and 
burned and rriixed with water to remove the impufkies. The 
w ater is then drawn off and the pure mass is then taken and 
dried; there are four kinds of ashes, viz,, (1) that obtained from 
a Kapila cow' is Bhuti, (2) that from a black cow is Bhasitam, 
j (3) that from a red cow is Bhasmam, and (4) that from a w^hite 
one is Kshdravi. Wearing of the first brings W’ealth and gra- 
tification of one’s desire >^hat of the second brings beauty ; 
that of the third, destruction of all sins ; and that of the 
fourth, removal of all calamities. The ashes should not be 
given or received in hand, but must be placed on a piece of 
plantain leaf with a vessel of w^ater.^ 

The next act of the religious service of a Bmmhaehari 

(vedic student) is the Samidddhdnam (worship of fire). A 

married man must perform his Aupasana ceremony every 

morning and evening with reverential adoration. He feeds 

the sacred fire wuth pieces of consecrated wood genefally taken 

from the pldsti tree and the offerings of rice and ^ee, Tfe 
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oblation thus casting into the flame is supposed to ascend 
to the Sun, says Manu, it falls again in rain, from rain comes 
food, and from food all animals subsist. It is important to 
keep the smouldering embers of the sacred element peri>etually 
burning. If through any accident the flame is extinguished, 
the whole household falls into confusion, everything goes wrong 
until an expiatory ceremony (Prdyaschitham) , consisting of a 
solemn fast observed by both husband and wife, is performed and 
the fire is rekindled. And this daily service is not all. Every 
fourteenth day is to a very pious and orthodox Hindu a 
holiday; it is set apart for special religious observances. 
Then every four months another ceremony called Ghdthunn- 
dsya sacrifice is performed at the beginning of three seasons. 
Probably this is solemnised like a harvest thanks-giving in fruc- 
titude for the foods of the earth gathered in at the end of the 
three seasons of summer, autumn and winter. It is conducted 
with so much solemnity as the fortnightly rite and in much 
the same manner. Finally, every rich house-holder endeavours 
once a year to institute what is called Soma sacrifice (Soma 
Yagam), Aiter thQ Aupasana ceremony, hymns of the Veda 
to which he belongs are recited for an hour or two. The 
other ceremony which is necessary for the completion of the 
morning Sandhy a is Brahma-yajna (Swadhyayam) . Some recite 
vedic hymns and prostrate towards the Sun. ^ 

Then commences the religious service called the 
gmmapuja which is generally performed by everj^ pious Nam- 
buthiri. In this, therefore, homage is paid to Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva, through images or worship of the five stones or sym- 
bols which are believed to be permeated by the essence of the 
five chief deities. The five stones are, (1) the black stone re- 
presenting Vishnu, (2) the white ?tone representing Siva’s es- 
sence, (3) the red stone repres«^iag Ganfesa, (4^ the small 
piece of a metallic ore represeiitlipii: the wife of Siva, and (5) 
the piece of crystal representing the Sun. The firs| two stones 
Saligrama and BhdmUf^a are regarded as far more sacred than 
manufactured idols, for such idols must be consecrated whereas 
these stones are occupi^ by Vishnu and Siva without any 
consecration whatever* "" This also is an elaborate ceremony. 

There is, how'cver, another important ceremony which 
ought to precede the midday meal, cklled the Vahwadeva or 
offering to all the gods (Viswa devas). This is completed with 
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the performance of another ri' 
only the concluding act of the former ceremotiy. -In fact, 
two ceremonies are complementary to each other; and 'are 
regarded as one ceremony. The gods referred to in this cere- 
mony are vedic, and it is therefore frojii its antiquity very 
interesting. The idea involved in this service seems to be 
that before a Brahman begins to eat, he ought to consecrate his 
food by making offerings of small portions to all the gods, to 
the manes, to th^ spirits, and to fhe guests through whose 
favour he is himself fed, and more especially to fire, who is the 
bearer of the offering to Heaven. In fact, the whole cere- 
monial resolves itself into a form of homage of the gods who 
give them food and prosperity, and to the god Fire w^ho helps 
the preparation of the food for eating. There is also a notion 
that in preparing the food by cooking, animals may have been 
accidently destroyed, for which expiation should be made 
before the dinner is consumed. It should be observed that 
this ceremony is not like the Sandhya incumbent on every 
individual separately; it may be performed vicariously like 
Deva-puja through one member of the family acting for the 
others. After the performance of these ceremonies the process 
of dining, w'hich is regarded as a religious rite, must be con- 
ducted according to prescribed forms. (Vide food). 

. The fire w’hich witnessed the union of the young couple 
and which is brought to their home, is placed on? the floor of 
the house consecrated as a sanctuary for its reception and 
perpetual maintenance. It can never be blown upon with 
the mouth. Nothing impure is thrown into it, nor is it 
ever used for warming the feet. According to a verse in the 
Rig Vfeda, the Supreme Being developes the whole order of 
the existing deities thro\^h the operation of heat. Ac- 
cording to another verse it is believed that all gods are 
comprehended in fire. He surrounds them as the circumference 
of a wheel does the spokes. In fact, it is the embodiment 
not only of heat but of all Nature. It has the three forms, in 
the air as the Sun in Heavens. And yet the three <orms are 
often understood in the one form of fire." Hence fire is not 
only a symbol of the presence of the Supreme Being among 
men, but is an emblem of His creative fostering aUd disinte- 
grating energies, a type of His three eternal attributes Xife, 
Light and Joy.’ ^ 

2 l 
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Like Fire the Sun is also worshipped in the Goyatri prayer, 
though inaccessible and sometimes invisible. In ancient times 
the householder was contented with w^hat was called Grihyagni 
or house-hold fire and was sufficient for all household purposes. 
But those who were more pious and wished to engage in vedic 
rites (Srauta karma) took care to construct more elaborate 
homa sdla (room for sacrifices on the ground floor) where fire 
was kindled in three receptacles, fire in each having a different 
name (Aha vamya, Garhapatya and Dakshina), When the fire 
is thus lighted, it was regarded as a sign of God, present in the 
house as a guest who lived in the family, the divine mediator 
who bore the flavour of daily offerings to Heaven. 

After meals the pious Nambuthiri takes some rest either 
by taking a short nap or by conversing \\ ith some caste-men of 
his. After an hour or two he engages himself by teaching vedas 
to some youngsters or read Purdnas for his own enlighten- 
ment and also for that of others in his own family. He is then 
engaged in the affairs of the family for an hour or two and 
again at six or even earlier he performs his evening Sandhya, 
goes to the temple to worship the deity, and either performs 
somt japam or recites the names of Vishnu or Siva. He then 
takes his supper and goes to bed. 

The women of the family or the wife of the Nambuthiri 
also bathe early enough, adore the deities in their own temple 
and make readyeverything necessary for \\iQpitjas to be perfor^^- 
ed by the house-holder. They attend to the work in the kitchen, 
and meanw'hile worship Ganapathi, Bhagavathi and* Siva 
with due offerings. In the afternoon a few hours are spent in 
the perusal of the Puranas and other sacred books. In tl^. 
evening also they worship the deities as before and after the 
supper of males, they partake of tho,; remaining meals and at 
last retire to bed. 

The daily religious observances!^. the orthodox Nambuthiris 
thus far described represent the iciest religion of the Brah- 
mans in ancient times, and ^^i^tinued even to this day. 
The chief gods were the Fire*god (the earth-born Agni) the 
Rain-god (the air-born Indra)^ and tl^ Sun-god (the sky-born 
Surj^a, or Savitri), one for each of three^ “worlds earth, air and 
sky {Bhur, Bhuvah, Svat). All other vedic deities appear to be 
either ihodifications of pr associated with one or other of the 
member of the vedic trinity above mentioned. The t'ire^god 
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(Agni) has various attributes. He was tfia^od,on the earth 
and therefore more Accessible than other dejtUs. 'He wps lifeo 
a ‘‘domestic god, the father of the sacrifice, the mediated betif^ 
ween men and gods, the bearer of hymns^apd prej[)ares fromeyer^ 
family altar upwards towards Heaven”. He has been an object 
of veneration among all nations. Even the Sun-^od is con- 
sidered to be a form of Heavenly fire and is foremost in 
adoration among all pagan nations^^ 

Ritualistic Brahmanism : — The religion of Brahmans Jbe-, 
came more and more ritualistic and anthropomorphic. Sacrifice 
to the gods became more and more complicated. In its purest 
form it meant some simple gift as an expression of gratitude 
or a simple thank offering for blessing received and after- 
wards as an act of propitiation for purely private or selfish ends. 
The second great aim was to nourish the gods with the essence 
of offered food, and to strengthen them for their daily duty of 
maintaining the continuity of the Universe. The third im- 
portant aim was that of making these oblations of food the 
means of obtaining boons from these invigorated and gratified 
deities for the accomplishment of some great object, such as 
the birth of a son, some supreme human powers and even 
exaltation to Heaven, The attainment of these desires or 
purposes gave rise to elaborate and complicated sacrificial 
rites, such as Asicamedha^JydtishtomafAgnishfojifU, Aptoryuma 
for w'hich an organisation of regularly constituted hierarchy 
w^as formed, and to have them carefully performed, the servi. 
ces of the sixteen classes of priests w^ere found necessary for 
the correct recital of innumerable vedic hymns and texts. 
These priests were adequately rewarded for their w hole course 
of prayers, praise, ritual and oblations. The sacrifice or Yajna 
as it was called w^as a c^iain, every link of w hich required to be 
complete and perfect in all its parts. The belief is that the 
sacrificer could effect anything in this world or the other, even 
rise to the level of the highest deities. It is the maintainer of 
the energies of the Universe, and the great source of all benefits. 
It could bless him with a whole line of wns and grand-sons. 
It is also believed that Gods themselves attained their celestial 
position by performing sacrifices ; by sacrifices saj^the Taiteria 
Brahmana, the gods obtained Heaven. 

In course of time, people became tired of Offerings ^ 
the ceremonies connected with them, and th^ightful men 
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finding no interest in these external rites took refuge in specu- 
lative enquiries and metaphysical investigations, and th e chief 
result of them was the ‘excogitation of the Upanishads’ or 
hidden spiritual doctrine of the Veda. 

It is said that the Upanishads are the Bible of the phase 
of Brahmanism, and that many treatises were added to the 
mantra and Brahmana portion of the Veda, while the aphorisms 
or the three philosophical systems were their branches namely, 
Nydya with Veish6shika, Sdnkya with Mirnamsa were founded 
on these writings. There are scholars among the Nambuthiris 
who are proficient in the knowledge of these subjects. 

Popular or puranic religion : — Besides the various forms 
of vedic worship and the ceremonies connected therewith, the 
Nambuthiris have temples for worship either in their own 
compounds or in the vicinity of them. There are also grand 
temples in their important centres and these sacred insti- 
tutions unlike those of the East Coast in archetecture, are 
dedicated to the superior deities Vishnu and Siva, their consorts 
and their incarnations in various forms and also to Ganapathi. 

A typical temple consists of the SrUkovil or the principal 
shrine containing the S/w-Lmgaw or the image of Vishnu or 
some incarnations of his (Sri Rama, Sri Krishna, etc,). It is gener- 
ally either a rectangular or circular building with a pyramidal or 
conical roof which is either tiled or covered with copper plates. 
The sides consist of a peculiar kind of dense lattice work of wood 
or mortar standing in a low laterite wall. In some big temples 
like Trichur and Perumanam, there are more than one of these 
sacred shrines dedicated to different deities. In front of the 
Sri-kovil is the tnukhamandapam in which the ftrahmans. 
perform their Namaskdrams (prostrations) B^ndjapams (medi- 
tations). The Sri-kovil, Mukamandapam and shrikes of 
minor deities are enclosed in a quadrangular edifice ’ 
balam) , which consists of low ‘with tiled pr thatched 

roofs ; portions of which may be shriUes of minor deities. In 
some temples a portion of this is converted into a room which 
may serve as a kitchen for performing the offerings (nivedyams) 
to the deities ; and close to this is also a well. All these with- 
in the quadrangular edifice constitute what is called chuttam- 
balanif surrounding which there is another quadrangulaf edifice 
with an elaborate wood-work on which are fixed small iron or ^ 
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brass hollow vessels shaped like leaves of the pipal tree, 
serve as lamps for illuminations on occasions of grand festivals. 
In front of the entrance of this mlamhalam is a Deepasfhr 
amham (lamp-post), and close to this is also a Dwaja stham- 
bam (a wooden post on which a flag is suspended during 
Utsavam or festival in a temple. Around the Nalambalam and 
at a small distance from it, is the outer watt in the court-yard 
of which are Agrasalas (halls in^which Brahmans are fed) 
and other buildings^ while at the entrances are Gopinams,. or 
two storied structures, the general appearance ot which says 
Ferguson, in his History of Archetecture, is distinctly Chinese 
or Mongolian though there does not seem to be sufficient rea- 
sons to attribute this to the direct Chinese influence. At 
a short distance from the outer wall, there is also an Aswas- 
tham or Pipal tree with a granite or laterite platform round it. 
Only Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Ambalavasis and high caste' 
Sudras can enter the ndlambalarh to worship the deities 
while the Tamil and low caste Malayali Sudras are forbiddeijf 
to enter it, but can come as far as Bali-kallu (sacrificial stone)^ 
outside the quadrangular edifice. The members of the pollu- 
ting castes outside the wall can stand near the pipal tree outside 
Jbe walls for purposes of worship. 

Deities in temples : — As has been already said, Vishnu, 
Siva and Sakti under various names or shape^» divide the/ 
homage of the Hindu religion and these gods and goddessc^^ 
arc represented by images which are either self grown oj: 
made by man. In the Padma Purana it is said, that th^ 
abode of Hari is celebrated by two kinds, namely, the establi-i 
shed and the self-revealed. The image of Hari made by stone, 
earth, wood, metal or the like, and consecrated according to 
the rites laid dow n in edas, Smritis, and Tantras, is called 
the established. Where the Vishnu has placed himself on 
earth in stone or wood for the benefit of mankind, that 
is called the self-revealed. Vishnu in the above passage is 
typical of all deities. (Skandapurana, Uttarakanda). , Even in 
these days the miraculous discovery ' of divine images is 
not unknown to the faithful, and a common preliminary to 
such finds, is that a vision appears in a dream to , one of the 
devout worshippers w^ho communicates the same to his rela- 
tions and neighbours, when a procession is formed to the spgt, 
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where the image is discovered to the delight of the faithful 
and to the advantage of the favoured dreamer, who becomes 
the custodian of the image, which may afterwards be establish- 
ed and consecrated in a '•tertiple. But Hindu sages have 
always treated this form of worship as an inferior one, fit only 
for those who are unable to grasp the abstract idea of the Sup- 
reme Being. This statement will be clear from the following 
passages: “ I am in the fire for those who sacrifice, in the 

heart of those who recite prayers ; in images for those of small 
understanding ; for those of true knowledge, I am everywhere.” 

Stone images are one of the most common types now 
prevalent ; and stone is now employed for the construction of 
Sivalingam. Special directions are given for the selections of 
stones for the construction of images. Stones saturated with 
acid saline or efflorescent substances, those thrown upon the 
banks of rivers and those found in barren soil and in 
ant-hills, and warmed by solar rays or burnt by forest fire are 
to be avoided ; stones which are smooth, of uniform colour, ly- 
ing under ground, untouched by solar rays, immersed in water, 
are approved. Stones are classified as infant, young, adult, 
and old according to their scale of hardness. The very soft 
varieties of stones are rejected, while the medium ones 
are recommended. The stone thus selected is to be brought 
and placed in the w^orking shed w'hich is to be erected to the 
north of the temple, where it has to be worshipped, before 
being taken in by the sculptor. 

For the construction of the image of Sivalingam, accord- 
ing to Brihat Samhita, the stone is set out in the length of 
the circumference of the round part, and the whole phallus is 
divided into three portions of whick the part of the base 
must be quadrangular, that in the mt^le octangular and the 
rest round. The quadrangular portic!ili is covered in a pit, and 
the middle member into the cavity the pedestal, which is 
visible upwmds to its cavity in ' $^;? Mi*'«iCtions over an extent 
equal to its height. The greatest tore has to be taken in the 
construction of these images intended, for worship. Accord- 
ing to the authority above referfed to, an image possessing the 
required characteristics, besotws prosperity by its very presence. 
According to another authority the author of an image of 
Vishnu possessing all the necessary qualities is blesse*d w ith 
long life, while dire ccmsequences are to be apprehended from 
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the existence of any deldct in the image iSedica- 

tion. The gods do not accept the offerings ’ 6 f men ^ 5 ^ 
worship divine image defective in the prescrihed'-charalcterietics. , 
According to Var4ha Mahira, an image ^ith disproportionate^ 
limbs bodes peril to the monarch ; fone ^kh under-sijjed 
lirnbs infirmity to the maker ; one with a thin belly, dangOr of 
famine; and one that is lean, loss of wealth. When'^it shows a 
wound, the death of the maker from the sword may be predict- 
ed by being bent^o the left. It destroys his wife by being 
bent to the right. It causes blindness by having 4ts e^^es 
turned upwards, and anxiety by the eyes being downcast. The 
same sentiments are found more fully developed in the Mat- 
syapurana also. 

Siva Lingams are also made from sun-stones, moon- 
stones, load -stones, diamond, emerald, talc and other kinds 
of minerals bright as lightning, and self-illuminating at night* 
Each of them is effective for certain special purposes. The 
pearl gives fortune. The moon-stone conquers death. 
The sun-stone gives power ; diamonds, emeralds, and crystals 
fulfil every kind of desire. Images are also made of gold, 
silver and of baser metals. Of the pure metals, gold, is men- 
tioned in the Aswalayana Grihya Parsishfa, ‘The image of 
the gods should never be made deficient or.having an excess 
of limbs. An image with a hideous face causes the death of 
the owner. A corpulant image destroys the af-tist, and an 
emaciated one destroys wealth. One thin in the middle causes 
famine, and one without flesh causes loss of wealth. One 
with a crooked nose causes sorrow and one with a compact 
body causes fear. A flat nosed one causes trouble and afflic- 
tion, and one with no eyes destroys the eyes. One with a 
defective face and one ^th sparing hands and feet, causes 
grief. One deficient in limbs and one with short thighs cause 
terror and madness in men. One with a wearj? face or one with- 
out a waist destroys the king. If the image be without hands 
or feet, then a great plague is caused ; and one without knees 
or thighs causes the good of the enemy. One wijho^t breast 
destroys childern and friends’’.' 

The cdusecration ceremony to the parti^te competent 
to celebrate the installation, the Devi Purana directs that the 

I. The^ Hindu Law of Endowments by Pandit Prannlilh Si^raawa^, 
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gold imago should be installed with due regard to the caste or 
order of the worshipper. According to Brihat Samhita 
Sambhu is the god of the Brahman. The Devipuranam al- 
lows all the four castes to worship Vishnu. Linga Archana 
Tantra enjoins the worship of the emblem of Siva upon all the 
four castes threatening extreme penalties for non-compliance. 
The ceremonies connected with the construction, ablutions, 
viviflcation, hdmam, and the setting up of images, are verj’ 
elaborate, and is therefore omitted for want of space. By the 
last process of viviflcation the image from the previous status, 
as an inanimate object, acquires the status of a sacred entity 
or ideal personality possessing superhuman powers. 

The w’orship of the gods is one of the daily duties of the 
Brahmans. Enjoined by Parasara and Manu, 276-^escribes 
the following as part of the duties of the Brahmachari. 
“ Day by day, having bathed and purifled, let him offer fresh 
water to the gods, the sages and manes ; Let him show respect 
to the images of the deities ; and bring \\ ood for the oblation 
o the Are.” A house-holder or a Grihasta is also required 
by Manu in Chapter IV, Verse 56, to adore the gods at the 
beginning of the day. When an idol has thus been consecrated 
by appropriate ceremonies, the deity of which the idol is the' 
visible image, resides in it. 

The daily routine of pujas performed in a temple : — 
The puja in a temple may be .said to begin at 4 p. M. daily 
when the doors of the Sri-kovil are opened at that hour. 
The senior priest after bath enters the temple with his assis- 
tants, opens the doors of the Sri-kovil wliii^n the god resides 
to the booming of the conch shell of tSe M^ran. The old 
flowers inirmdlyam) dress, jewels with which the god or 
goddess was decorated is removed, and the image is then wash- 
ed (abhishekam) and bathed with water with the recital of the 
vedic hymns. After this the deity is well rubbed, and then 
dressed in newly washed clothes and decorated with flowers 
and jewels, and a Pushpdnjeli or an ofering of flowers is then 
made. This is followed by the offering of food .or nivedium, 
which is generally malar (parched rice). This closes the 
puja of the morning or Usha pdja. 

At 7 o’clock begins another puja and nivedium, when 
the Nirmdlyam flowers (Prasadam), water (Thirtham), are 
given by the priest to the people that hhve assembled there at 
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the time. In some temples, the image of ^fie^^^eityis then 
taken out by a Muthathu around the Nalambaiaitf in pro(M- 
sion with music and tom tom, when thepriest makes offerings# 
to the minor deities an4 demons and after its 

return, to the Srikovil another offering of nivedium is made. 

About 1 0 A,. M., commences the Panthiradi or forenoon 
puja^ and the same items as mentioned abovt? are gone through 
and offerings of cooked rice, Pdyasam, etc., are made. At the 
conclusion of this puja the offerings are partly distributed 
among the servants of the temple. In some temples as Thiru- 
vanchikulam, there is also another piij a at noon (Ucha Puja)^ 
when similar formalities are gone through. Then there is no 
puja till the close of the day, and the priest and others have 
some rest. . 


The evening p((ja begins at 6 P. K., or even earlier, when 
the Deepdrddhana (waving of lights) forms one of the impor- 
tant occasions for worship. The image is then neatly decorated 
with jewels, sandal paste, flowers, silks and cloths, and the inner 
shrine is brilliantly lighted. At this time the temple is very 
much crowded and very few who could afford would be 
absent lljere then. On important occasions men, women, 
andxhildren crowd in at the time in large numbers. Deepard- 
dhana is accompanied with the playing of flutes, drums and 
the ringing of bells when the devotees sing slokaips (verses) in 
praise of the deity. Prasadams are then distributed to the 
worshippers. Then the last for the night is the Ardhajama 
Puja, the course of worship is almost the same as that described 
above. The nivedhon alone is different, and consists of sugar- 
ed cakes, cooked rice, sweet and beaten riCe, honey, fruits, green 
cocoanuts, and betel leaves. The daily round of puja then 
terminates with this at abdut 9 or 10 p. M.; and all the priests 
and servants leave the shrine, and the senior priest, being escort- 
ed by a servant with a hodivilakku or a portable metal lamp, 
w^hich is another emblem of his dignity and status. It must be 
mentioned, in this connection, that the chief priest, MekSdnthi- 
idran (senior priest) alone is privileged io touch" the image 
to which pujas are offered. The Kizhsanthikaran (htfe assistant) 
can only assist him in his work. This is a gr^t privilege^ 
to them in the temples of this coast, as no w^orshipper, however! 
high his position may be, can touch the image, anoint it o| * 
place flowers over it. During Ufsavams (festivals) ;|and other 
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special ceremonial occasions the Tantri Nambuthiripad per- 
forms the Sri-Bhuta Beli, which is an important item during 
these ceremonies. It is believed that any mistake, however 
small, in the performapce of this rite, whether committed by 
the Tantri or the Maran who beats his drum in measure to 
the quick Tantram — passes of the Nambuthiri will seriously 
injure the Tantri, the drummer and the Bhufams, whom the 
pujas are intended to propitiate. 

' Besides the priests and their assistants already mentioned, 
every temple has its own staff of servants and servant-maids, 
such as the light carriers, the musicians, the Morans, whose 
business it is to sing and sound the conch-shell, flute, the 
takil or the drun^, and the p irn, another drum that gives a 
shrill note. The sweepers, the cooks, the vessel -cleaners, 
water-drawers and the accountants, the guards, the heredi- 
tary singers, the garland makers, etc. “Thus a high caste 
Hindu temple on this coast is a centre of attraction to the old 
and the young by its perfect system of worship, by the piety 
and peace it breathes, its remarkable neatness, its marvellous 
punctuality ar.d the regularity m the performance of the daily 
piijas and the active benefits which it dispenses, and xooxe 
than all, the devotion, the reverence and the order wl||C^ it 

inculcates on the thousands of votaries that visit it. “'L"/ 

y * 

Besides the orderly routine of the daily pt'ijas in teai^s, 
there arc some festivals iUtsavams) attached toeadl in certain 
months of the year. In this connection, it will be interesting 
to give the origin of some of the most inifKKtant temples of 
the State, with the festivals celebrated in each* 

(1) Vadakkunnathan temple . — This temple is by far the 
most important of the religious institutions in the State. It is 
called Vrishabadri in ancient writings, and a full description of 
the origin and sanctity of this temple is found in Kerala Md- 
hdtmyam and Ndraaimha PwipiMtw. The temple is said to have 
been built and consecrated by,|ite great Farasuraraa after the 
reclamation of Kerala from t^e and its situation is on an 
:levated ground in the Trichur town, which is almost the cen- 
^ re of Kerala. It was for a long titne under the management 
is )f Yogddripad Sanydsis, installed from time to -time, and after 
;he 4eath of the last incumbent in930 M. E., and after a period 
p{ ho^ilities wit h the ^aqporin, the undisputed right, of .flis 
,1. Th« Trav«nco«! %q» Vol, 11, Cl^ VUI, pngtyj. 
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' Highness" the Raja 6f Cochin to man^^^ Jflai^of the 
temple was establj^ed in 938 M. E. In the 94S 
a great was performed to purify the temple.^ 

then, it has been under the managemeril of V the GovernnienS^ 
It is one of the richest temples in State. Festivals con-" 
nected with it are the Puram . in the month of Medoni, and 
[the SivarMri Which falls in Kumbham. ^ ^ 

(2) Pemmamm templCs—T^iis temple is a very import- 
ant one, both in^ntiquity and sanctity. It is said to be'' in ex- 
istence with the origin of Kerala and the advent of Pafasdrama!* 
Of the 64 grdmams into which the kingdom was divided by 
Parasurama, ;the temple was built and consecrated for the 
benefit of the Perumanam Yogakkdrs w ho managed it through 
three VriiUers as their special agents. In 969 M. E the^ 
Yogakkdrs surrendered their rights of management to the then 
governing Raja of Cochin. The temple was brought under 
Government control in 1028 M. E. It is said that an Utsavam 
for 28 days used to be conducted in this temple about 1300 years 

j ago, but was since discontinued, and that the present festival 
’'<^led Pitram, celebrated in Meenom, took its place. This 
temple is an equally important one as the Trichur temple. 

(3) Thiruwtlvamala temple^ — This temple is another 
equally important one both in sanctity and as a place of pil- 
grimage. It is built on the summit of a small hill about two 
miles to the south of this Lakadi Railway Statioi,^ It is said to 
have been consecrated by Farasurama, as an act of penance* 

It w^as brought under Sirkar management in 994 M. E. and 
prior to that date it was under si# Urallars, called Paramda- 
yavars, clearly signifying that they were appointed by Parasu- 
rama. The most important annual festival fo the temple is 
the Krishna Ekddesiint)^ month of Kumbham, which attracts 
a large crowd from various parts* 

(4) Thinivanchikulam Temple. — This temple is one of 
the very ancient temples in South India, It is said to be what 
in eastern districts, and it is even sometimes 
caliHP Kizh-Chithambaram (lower Cljithambaram)^. This 
second temple is generally believed to have be^ built and ^ 
dedicated by Cheraman Perumal from w^hom the ownership and. 
management of the temple passed to the Raja of dochin who 
handed it over to the Sirkar in 993 M. E, Ther'^^ \^C 
rate IfraUars or managers till 993 M. E, The n^nageinfeiu 
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l^ems to have been vested in the Velutfuz Nambiyar, belong- 
ing to the present Moothathu family, under His Highness’ 
Thftturam, Sivardthri is the important festival in this temple, 
rhe daily routine pf i>ujas here is somewhat peculiar and 
hifferent from that in other temples of the State. 

(5) Trippunithura temple . — This temple is one of great 
antiquity and one of the most important of sacred institutions 
close to the residence of His Highness the Raja and the mem- 
bers of the Royal family. The image of Balakrishna is said to 
have been installed by Arjuna on the fifty-first day after the 
commencement of Kaliyuga, and the date is remembered by the 
mnemonic Padmam.” The Utsavam in the temple falls in 
the month of yrischigam (November). 

Ganapathi and Ganapathi Homam , — Ganesa or Vignes- 
wara is the most popular god worshipped by the Nambuthiris 
and all other classes of Brahmans especially by the Sivites. 
Vigneswara means remover of obstacles, and his blessings 
are invoked for success in the performance of religious 
acts, and in fact, before the commencement of any under- 
taking. He is considered to be the embodiment of wisdom and 
shrewdness, patience and self reliance, and in fact every quality 
that lead to success in life. Every Indian book opens with 
Ganesayanamah (salutation to Ganapathi). In every Nam- 
buthiri house Ganapathi is propitiated and this propitiation 
Ganapathi Homam) was introduced by Parasurama. 

For Ganapathi Homam a pit 4 feet by 2 feet (hc^makundam) 
is made in the central part of the room. Fire is lit in the pit 
with dried jack-wood and cocoanut husks, and the offerings 
consist of rice, fried rice {malar), cocoaruts, plantains, plan- 
tain fruits, sugar-cane, su^a^ honey, ghee and sweetmeats 
which are put in the fire wiTOUie recital of holy efMntrams. 
The sipoke arising therefrol|[ fills the house with i|^ealthy 
sweet smell- all around. In every'* Sivite temple, there is a 
small shrine dedicated to Ganapathi. 

Utsavam in a pypical temple . — Every temple has its 
Utsavam or festival pnce in a year and lasts either lor five days 
in some or seven in others. It begins with the Kodiyittam or 
the hoisting of the flag. Every day both in the morning at 8 
an4 4 o’clock in the evening, the images of the gods or goddesses 
with all the attractive paraphernalia are taken in procession 
*‘pund the chuHambalam on elephants with a grand display of 
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drum-beating, and other musical instru^i^jl^t ifte’^close of 
which the Brahmfti^s are treated to a feast Si ^i^„pappa^m, 
pieces of cocoanut, with sugar and a sour • vegetable ctirry. 
There is the same kind of grimd procession? with" the imag^ 
mounted on elephants which lasts forjA^ or, three hours;' the 
interval between 8 and 4 o’clock being taken up by a variety of *' 
amusements. There is also a . grand feast to tfie Brahmans 
assembled there then. A sin^ilar procession at 1 P. M., with 
bright illuminations round the temple attracts a large number 
of spectators. Various kinds of dramatic performances ^)ecu- 
liar to Malabar are acted during night. Thus the festival is 
continued for seven days. On the night of the last day 
there is a grand display or fire-w'orks. On the night previous 
to the last, the deity is taken to a neighbouring place, where 
the god is supposed to hunt. This procession is called Palli- 
vetta which with the Amt is supposedto cause pollution which is 
removed by a bath for purification on the last da}-. The A rat 
is an imposing ceremony on the last day which attracts a large 
number of piople. The procession with the image on a well 
decorated elephant advances to the bathing ghat w hich may be 
either a tank, river or sea near which the temple is situated 
and there the elephant is bathed and the image is purified by a 
bath with the recital of holy mantrams. The people in the 
procession also bathe and become purified by the sanctified 
water. The elephant with the image on hinl returns in pro- 
cession to the temple and the image is made to resume its 
usual seat and the flag is then hoisted down. The festival is 
then brought to a close. 

Kadavallur Varam . — The three vedas (Tri-Vidya) Rig, 
Yajus and Sama Veda are current among the Nambuthiris, and 
the first tw'o have »terge number of followers among them. 
The Sama Vedis in the State are confined to about 24 families, 
and belong to the school of the Jaiminas while the Kousitaki 
and Aswal^yana sections of the Nambuthiris have one and the 
same Samhita te.xt of the Rig Veda though with different Brah- 
manas and Sutras. For the advanced studies of the Rig Veda, 
there exist tw’o advanced rival colleges* or Mutt^ one at Trichur 


and the other at Thirunavai in South Malabar, each managed 
by its own hereditary VMhyun or managing .teacher. These 


ancient vedic institutions were richly endowed sand patrimized 
by the Raja of Cochin and the Zamorin of Cal|cut, the Rulers 
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of the two rival kingdoms of ancient Malabar. All the Rig 
Vecfic Nambuthiris of Malabar, Cochin and Travancore be- 
long to either the one or the other of these institutions. Every 
year pupils from the rival institutions meet at the temple of 
i&ulavi^or during the Mandadam (forty-one days) to compete 
" Whole-heartedly ” for the verdict of proficiency. The sylla- 
bus consists of the texts of the Rig Veda in the four forms of 
the Pada-pdtha, Kmma-pHtha, Jada~pdtha and Ratha-pdtha. 
The last which is the most complicated and a difficult mode 
of recitation, is based on the Krama-patha method. It may 
be described thus : “ If one anta or half verse consists of four 

words, a, b, c, d, these must be grouped in the following 
order, ab, ba, ab, be, eba, ab, be, cd, deba ; and ab, be, cd. 
and d^ The symbolic representation, and teaching of the 
Padaputha and the more elaborate methods of recitation based 
on it seem to be peculiar to, if not a six:cial invention of 
the Nambuthiris of Malabar. All the verses that are analysed 
in the Pada text, and these only are much mechanically repro- 
duced with exactness, being communicated and taught by means 
of a series of finger and palm signs, are symbols resembling those 
of the deaf, dumb alphabets”.* This course is also taught in the 
two vedic colleges above mentioned. In this connection, it will 
be interesting to give an account of how the comparative 
vedic recitation for proficiency takes place in the temple of 
Kadavallur. The vedic recitation takes place in temple for 
forty-one days, sixteen of which are assigned to the competi- 
tion for proficiency. In this Ekddesi and Vdvu — eleventh day 
after the full-moon and the new-moon, — are elimiMi^^n the 
30th day of Thulam, the competitors after worsfflBg the 
deity Dekshinamurthy at the Chovaram village, reach ^e afore- 
said temple in the evening. From that day until it is o\ 6g | ^ fce 
Trichur Yogakkdr, i. e., the disciples of the Trichur c^ege 
and the Thirunavai Yogakkdr (disciptes of the Thirunavai col. 
lege are lodged in the Moothathu houses, Achu Moothathu and 
Pakshiyil Moothathu respectively. It is there that the Yogak- 
kdrsaxe sumptuously fed during the day. In the temple the two 
parties occupy two separate halls during prayers, and do not 
freely mingle with one another during these days of competition. 

The vedic students rise early morning at 4 A. M. every 
day, bathe and go to the tem|)le at 6 o'clock., and perform 
It Th* Journal otUie Koyal Soclaty, Jufy 1919 , page Sjo. • 
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Namaskdratm to the deity (Bri-Rdma) iiWfci ^teiSple with- the 
recital of the vedijcAymrjs. This coatinues’tilf 10 c^s^k 
or 11 o’clock, whea-theygo to their respedii^ loi^lng, |»rfo©tn 
their noon-day prayers, , and- dine in ^he houses where thiy 
stay. At about 3 o’clock the competitors place a ^lall sum of 
money in the presence of the few senior members, who are ' 
privileged to sit on a grass mat on the floor, wfien they bow 
before them, Immediately after, the Moothathu or Aka-Pothu- 
val takes the money with the permission of the Sabhakkar^ 
elderly members— and under their directions, illuminates the 
Sri-kovil, decorates thejmage Sri-Rama and makes offerings of 
sweet bread to the deity, which are afterwards distributed 
amopg the Brahmans assembled in the temple. The competi- 
tors bathe and return to the temple to worship the deity, whh 
the hope of success in their aspiration for vedic proficiency. At 
4 P. M., the vedic students rubbing their bodies with gingelly 
oil, bathe in the tank close by, cleaning themselves with 
country soap. They all return to the temple to worship the 
deity as before. It is interesting to note the earnestness and 
the sincerity with which the young students worship the diety, 
performing Namasharams (prostrations) w ith the recital of the 
vedic texts. No Sudras are allowed to enter the Ndlambalam 
during these periods, and even Tamil Brahmans are sparingly 
allowed to be in their midst. Brahman w’omen also are for- 
bidden to enter the Ndlambalam during the^ ’periods. After 
the usual evening service in the temple, the man w ho performs 
the Vdram places a sum of money necessary for the expenses 
of the feast. Moothathus Manakulam, Punnathur, Ainikkur 
Nampitis and Chakkiyars are all allowed to celebrate the festi- 
val in the temple at their own expenses. 

The young vedie«irtudent from one of the parties worships 
the deity in the temple, takes his seat in the Koothambalam. 
A few senior members proficient in the vedic study from each 
party sit by his side ; a portion of the text for recitation is selected 
by the members of the rival party. The judges watch him 
very closely, and a detection of any error in it, Will lead to his 
failure, and a correct recitation will end in their applause. 
After this commences the second Vdram, for Vhich a student 
from the other party takes his seat as before in |he midst the 
senior members who act as judges. A portion ii|^selected|prhim 
to recite. The bystanders are anxious to see wither he, fecites 
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^ correctly or commits an erroh The third one is called Koottu 
Varam for which a few members from each party recite con- 
jointly. After this, pujas are performed to the deity and thife 
is followed by Sri-veli, when the deity is taken round the 
Nalambalam in procession to the accompaniment of the sound of 
musi<5jil instruments. Lastly, the members of each party sit 
in order in the special seats allowed to them, where thay are 
treated to a feast and during this time two young disciples 
commence to recite a special portion on the Ratha method. 
Even if they commit an error they are coached up until they 
finish. During the first four and the last four days vedic texts 
are recited on the Ratha style, while in the intervening 
eight days the recitations are on the Jata style. The Pujas 
are performed and offerings to the deity made with the 
greatest care during these days, lest any defect in them might 
in thar opinion lead to the divine displeasure. There are no 
such institutions for those who follow Yajur veda and Santa 
veda, but the recital takes place in some of their temples 
during certain months of the year. The Yajur veda current 
among the Nambuthiris is that of the Taiftirya sc\ioo\ of the 
so called ‘ Black recension of this veda \ Its Apasthamba sub- 
division is said to have existed in Malabar until very recently, 
but is now extinct. All the Yajur xedic Nambuthitls Wong to 
the Baudhayana school, while the remaining fevi^' represent the 
B&dhulaka section. The latter appears to be the followers of 
Vddhuna Sutra mentioned by Mahadeva in the introduction to 
his commentary on the Kalpa Sutra of Satyasadha Hiranya- 
kesin. The only different one existing between these two 
schools — Baudhayanas and Badhulakas — is to be found in 
their vedic ritual and ceremonies, not in their vedic texts, both 
the Saniiiita and the Brahmana being the same for both. 

The custom and manners observed by the Nambuthiris are 

Sri sankarachariar strictly thosc kid down in the Sdnkara Smrithi 
and Sankarachariyar is reputed to be the 
author of this important treatise. To the Hindu population 
of these parts, his life and personality is of special interest And 
value, and a brief account of him here is necessary. 

Sri Sankarachariar was a Nambuthiri Brahman of the 
Kaipilly Illom (a Nambuthiri house) in K61adi, a place six 
miles off from the Angamili Railway station on the Cochin- 
Sboranur line. Thi® bouse has long since vanished, but the 
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Spot whereon it stood was enclosed by and is now 

marked by a banyan tree. His parents, Sivaguru and^ri- 
devi, who were both devout worshippers of Siva, were^ for g, 
long time childless, and after years pi prayers and penanC^, 
they were blessed with one whom they named Sankara after 
their favourite deity. The date of his birth i$ even now’ a 
matter of controversy, some ulacing it as early as the third 
century, while others to 785 A. Q. 825 and A. D. respectively, 
but the orthodox traditionists put it at years befor§ t]^e 
Christian Era. Sankara w^as five j^ears of age when his father 
died, but before his death he performed for his illustrious 
son the cef^iony of Upanayanam (investiture of holy thread). 
According to another tradition, current amopg the people 
of Kerala, he lost his father during his third year, after 
which both the mother and the son were under the pro- 
tection of their relatives, one of whom performed for him the 
ceremor^ above referred to, in his fifth year. The latter ver- 
sion is not accepted by the Sringeri -Muff. The boy grew to 
a prodigy in his eighth year and was \vell-versed in the study 
of the Ved^§ and Sastras ; but against the wishes of his mother 
he resolved to become a Saiiyasi. There is a popular tradi- 
tion in support of this. One day the mother and son w^ent to 
bathe in the river close by, which w^as then in flood ; and as 
he w’as having his plunge, he felt that a crococ^le w'as dragging 
him by the foot. He then cried aloud to his" mother that he 
was about to die, and washed to have the satisfaction of dying 
as a Sanyasi, because he might then depart^ in peace. .His 
mother could not then hesitate, *and told him" that he w^as a 
Sanyasi. Luckily he had a narrow' escape from the calamity. 
Henceforth he w’as an ascetic though he was not ordained to 
be one. ^ ^ 

Sankara took leave of his mother, promising to be by her 
side during her last days. He became a disciple of Govinda- 
swamy®, whom he always styled Govinda Bhagavat Pddar and 
from whom he learned Vedanta Sutras^ Karma Siifrasy and 
other works of philosophy, and soon mastering theni he prepared 
his admirable commentaries on the chief Upanishads, Gita and 
Vedanta Sutras. In his sixteenth year he wa$ ordained an 

1. According to a recent astralogical calculation (t) Saka year 728, 

(2) Vikrama year 863, (3 ) 805 A. D. (4) Kali year 3907. ^ 

2. According to one account his hermitage was cm the bank of the 
Narbada, while according to another in the Himalayas. 
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. ascetic under the spiritual tutelage of his illustrious gwrw, and 
with his blessings went to Kasi (Benares), where he worshipped 
the God Viswanatha and paid his respects to the renowned 
Vyasa, to whom he submitted ius commentaries for approval.^ 
Thoroughly satisfied with his works Vyasa blessed him, and 
by his advice Sankara travelled throughout India, preaching 
the Vedantic creed and successfully refuting the professors of 
various religions sects. It is said that he spent two years in 
Benares, where he met two of his famous disciples (Padmapa- 
dachariar and Thotakachariar), to whom he taught his com- 
mentaries, and that along with them he went to Prayag 
(Allahabad) and” bathed in Triv^ni (the confluence of the three 
rivers) in honour of »his mother. He met Kumdrala Bhatta 
who is said to have ground the Bhuddhas and Jains in oil-mills, 
and who was then on the point of death. Kumarala declined 
to argue with Sankara, but referred him to Mandananiisra who 
was married to his younger sister Sarada, believed to have 
been an incarnation of Saraswathi, on account of her great 
learning. Sankara introduced himself to Mandanamisra, whom 
he defeated in argument in the presence of his wife. The 
latter subsequently challenged him on all the Sfitras with a 
view to defeat him. As Sankara still remained invincible, she 
hit upon the expedient of testing him in the science of love or 
Kdmasdstra. Being unable to meet her in argument, Sa^nkaca 
resolved to obtain a short respite t6 enable himself to study 
the subject. He went to Amritapura, where he animated ^ 
dead body of Prince Amaru, in whose form he acquired fami^ 
liarity with the subject by practice in the gratification of the 
passions ; and on his return, was victorious over Sarada. The 
throne of Saraswathi on which he then sat is still shown in 
Kashmir. 

Consecrating Mandanamisra as a Sanydsi (ascetic) under 
the name of Sur^swaracharya, h€ bound Saraswathi with 
spells, and conveyed her to Sringeri where he established a 
throne for her. After this incident Sankara became famous in 
all the Indian States of the time, and this led to future achieve- 
ments. He established several monastaries or Matts, the chief 
of which are those of Badrinath in the North, Jagannath in 

i. According to another account, he became a Sanyasi even earlier, 
and prepared his commentaries under orders of Viswcswara or Si^<F^whom 
ha met at Benares, He went from Benares to badrinath where he prepared 
hem,, r 
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the East, Sringdri in- the South, and West ; to 

the headship over each of which he appoiiiled of his chief 
disciples. These religious establishments have a compete 
organization and a regular provision for self-perpetuation, ^ 
that the spiritual powers of the first ^ head of the community 
were transmitted by a kind of ‘apostolical succession’ through < 
a line of succeeding heads reguUrly elected. Having set up a 
Sivalingam at . Kedarnath, he returned by w’ay of Ay6dhya, 
Gaya and Jag^ndth to Sri Sailaf On his way he established 
the four Mutts at Trichur; two of which {Tkekkematam * 
Natuvilmatam) are even now in existence and are presided over 
by Nambuthiri Sanydsis who have descended in a regular line 
of succession from the original head of the Mutts. After this 
Sankara resolved to go to Benares, but changing his mind h^ 
returned to his native village, conscious of the approaching 
death of his mother, whom he found in a dying condition. He 
offered up prayers in honour of Siva and Vishnu on her behadf, 
and thereby obtained salvation for her. . 

There are traditions which refer to the various difficulties to 
which his relatives and village folk exposed him. They threw 
obstacles in tiie way of his orthodox ceremonials of cremation, 
and he was so helpless that with the help of some Sudras 
he w^as forced to make a sacrificial pit, and there consigned 
his mother’s mortal remains. For this the Brahmans of the 
Pazhur village w ere so cursed that they cannot b^Sscome Sanyasis 
even to this day, nor receive Sanyasis as guests in their own 
Illams, It is said that, in memory of this, he ordained 
that Sudras can help at the funerals of Nambuthiris — a custom 
which, how^ever, is reprobated on the; East Coast. Another 
custom which he is said to have introduced is that every dead 
Nambuthiri body shoulej^be touched with a knife at variqus points 
to show that the same procedure was followed by him for his 
mother’s cremation. It was at this time that he is believed to 
have composed the Sankara Smrithi, which laid down rules for 
the conduct of the Nambuthiris as well as others. 

Contracting some dangerous disease during.,, his travels 
through Hindustan, he died at the age of thirty^wo. Several 
places (Badrinath, Conjeevaram, Kedarnath and Sring^ri) con- 
tend for the honour of having been his last resting place. If 
Madhwa’s account of Sankara is reliable, then priJbabJy the last 
is his true resting place; further the succession the at 
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Sringeri is traced from him directly, and a small temple is 
there shown as the place where he disappeared from life* It 
contains an image of him seated after the manner of Buddhist 
and Jain images. The Sringeri Mutt, basing its authority on 
a Sanskrit work Sankara-dig-vija5^m, compiled by Vidyaran- 
yaswami, says, that travelling via Haridwar, Rudra-padam, 
Gauri-Sankar, he went to Kailas alive. There is also a tradition 
in Kerala that he ‘ shuffled off his mortal coil ’ from Sri Mula- 
sth^nam in Trichur. 

The fame and influence of the great man are perpetuated 
in his writings. He is the most famous of all commentators, 
and chief among his works are the commentaries on the Upa- 
nishads, Vedanta SnfniSy Bhagavaf Gita^ Vishnn Sahasrana- 
mam and Soundarya Lahari. He it was who founded the sect of 
Vedanfists who have ahvays held the highest reputation for 
learning, and the cultivation of Sanskrit vedic literature. 
As an unsectarian he admitted all other objects of worship, 
believing them to be manifestations of Siva or Mahadeva — the 
Great God. 

The vedantic system advocated by Sankara is pantheistic 
and based on the doctrine of Advaita or non-dualism, which 
means that the Universe is not distinct from the Supreme soul. 
The leading tenet of the sect is the recognition of Brahmain, 
Para Brahmam, as the only really existing Being, the sole 
and supreme ruler of the Universe, as distinct froni' ^va, 
Vishnu and Brahma, or any individual member of tha^Pafttheon. 
To know Him is to know' the supreme god. The attainment 
of this complete wisdom results in Mukti^ or liberation, and 
reunion w ith the divine essence. But as the mind of man 
cannot elevate itself to the contemplation of the inscrutable 
first cause, he may be contemplated through the prescribed 
rite^ and exercises. The creed thus tolerates the worship of 
all the Hindu deities. 

^ It is said that Sankara did not found any Sivite sect pro- 
perly so called, and that, even before his time, there were 
several Sivite sects embracing w'ithin their folds a large portion 
of the Hindu population of the country. His primary object was 
to root out Buddhism from the country, and in order to attain 
that end, he countenanced every form of Hinduism including 
the w'orship of Siva, Vishnu, Sakti and Ganesa. He himself 
had great faith in the Vedantic doctrine of one God manifesting 
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himself by the creation of the Universe of 

the Pmkrithi or material basis. He did notnistard the G^ds 
and Goddesses of the Hindu pantheon, and if.sefems vety pro- 
bable that either he or his disciples gave great encouragement tcf ’ 
Sivite worship in order to render Buddhistic w'orship obsolete. 
Nowhere, how^ever, is Sankara mentioned as a destroyer of 
Buddhist temples and images. In all probability, - he and his 
disciples took these shrines under their protection, and found 
it much safer to Represent the idol* worshipped therein as the 
Hindu God Siva, than to throw them away into the §treets or, 
destroy them. Even now such images are adored as those of 
Siva. There are other instances to show that Sankara en- 
couraged the 'worship of the Gods and Goddesses of the Hindu 
pantheon. The presiding deity of Saraswathi, or the Goddess^ 
of learning at Sringeri, the Vishnavite temple at Bhadrinath 
in the Joshinath Mutt on the Hymalayan slopes, are cases in 
point. 

Whatever Sankara’s faith may have been, his followers 
are practically Sivites. The Smartha Brahmans who acknow- 
ledge him as their principal teacher are all professed Sivites. 
Sankara did not admit any nuns into his monastaries, and the 
monks of the various orders are called Dasanamis from their 
usingone or another of ten surnames. The surnames are derived 
from the names of academic titles of ten disciples of Sankara’s 
immediate pupils. The first three, Saraswathf, Bharati and 
Puri, are supposed to have been attached to the Sringeri Mutt. 
Thirthas and S^igaras to the Sarada Mutt at Dwaraka, Vanas 
and Aranyas to the Goverdhana Mutt or Puri ; Giri, Parvata, 
Sagara, to the Joshinath Mutt on the Hymalayas. Monks bear- 
ing the names ot Aranya, Sagara, and Parvatha, however, are 
not to be met with nowja-days. 

To commemorate the birth place of the Great Sankara 
and the cremation ground of his mother at KMadi, the present 
Svamiyar of the Sringeri Mutt built two temples in February 
1910, in the most scientific manner (Balachakram). In one 
of these is located the image of his first illustrious predecessor, 
and in the other hiS favourite Goddess (SsTraswathi), while around 
her, are seven other minor Goddesses, namely, Bramhi, Mahes- 
wari, Kaumari, Vaishnavi, Vardli, Indrdni, and Chatnundi. A few 
yards to^the south of these sacred edifices and midway betw^eeii 
them is the holy banyan tree at the base of which the GN&d 
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Ganapathy is established. Thus oh the twelfth day after new 
moon (Dwidesi-Monday) wereestaWished Gods and Goddesses, 
nine in number, according to the holy rites of vedic ceremonies 
which were most faithfully and earnestly performed. Eight 
days prior to the installation of the images, vedic ceremonies 
began, and the images were consecrated by His Holiness, 
who invited Brahmans and other classes of Hindus from all 
parts of India to w’itness the ceremony. Thus what was once 
a ruinous village has now become a famous place of pilgrimage. 

These in general differ from those of the Brahmans of the 
other coast in many important particulars. 

Cuitoms and man- . . r , e 

na^^ecuuartothe. There are, it is said, sixty-four rules of con- 
duct {andcharams), observed by Nambuthiris> 
for which they are even now ridiculed by their fellowmen of 
other parts. There is no reason why they should be objects 
of ridicule for their observance of these customs which are 
the outcome of certain peculiar social environments. Tradi- 
tion generally attributes their introduction to the great Vedan- 
tist and reformer Sri Sankara Achariyar about 1100 A. D., 
while a few of them evidently owe their origin to Parasurama 
himself. There are, it is said, four achdrams and sixty 
andcharams ; and only some of these latter, strictly called 
Keraldchdrams, are peculiar to Malabar. These are giveli- 
below in their order : — 

1. You must not cleanse your teeth with sticks. 

The substitute employed by the Nambuthiris, in fact, by 
the people in Malabar in general, is the charred husk of paddy. 

2. You must not bathe with clothes on your persoij. 

This practice is repugnant to the other Brahmans, whose 

codes forbid bathing in a nude state. 

3. You must not rub your body with the clothes worn on 

your person. 

4. You must not bathe before sunrise. 

5. You must not coc4c your food before you bathe. 

6. Avoid the waier kept aside during the night. 

7. You must not have any particular objects in view while 

you bathe nor make Sankalpa preliminary to a bath. 

The other Brahmans must make the Sankalpa, an invoca- 
tion to the water Goddesses, for the besto\val of the spiritual 
benefit of the bath. 
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8. The remainder of the water taken forj 0 irei. 2 yrpose must 

not used for another purpose. ^ \ 

9. You must bathe if you touch another person. ^ 

10. You must bathe if you louch pojltited ivells or tanks. 

11. You must bathe if you happen to approach any of the 

polluting castes. 

12. You must not tread over a place that- has been cleansed 

with a broom until it has-been sprinkled with water. 

This practice of sprinkling water after the sweeping with ^ 
a broom is not required in the East Coast unless the ground 
has been specially polluted or is to be used for the performance 
of a religious rite. 

13. Put on the forehead a particular mark with ashes. Put 

three horizontal lines on the forehead with pure, 

burnt cow’-dung. 

14. You must repeat mantras yourself. 

This means that the Nambuthiri shall be his own priest, 
not repeating the mantras at the dictation of a priest. The 
other Brahmans must have an officiating priest even if the 
Karta (doer) knows the mantras himself. 

15. You must avoid cold rice. 

16. You must avoid leavings of the meals of children. 

17. You must not eat anything that has been offered to 

Siva. 

18. You must not touch the food with the hand, when 

serving it. 

19. You must not make use of the ghee of buffaloes for 

Horn am, 

20. You must not use buffaloes’ milk or ghee for general 

ceremonies. 

No such prohibition^seems to be observed by the other 
classes of Brahmans though preferance is, of course, given to 
cow’s milk or ghee. 

21. Take your meals in such a way as not to necessitate 

taking out any portion of the morsel once put into 

the mouth. 

This a very wholesome habit most religiously observed by 
the Nambuthiris. Even the most ceremonious Brahmans of 
the other coast will be content with putting aside the remnant 
of a handfful in a corner of the leaf on which the food is sofvcdi 
This will not do for the Nambuthiris. 
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22. You must not chew betel while you are polluted. 

23. You must observe the conclusion of the Brahmachari 

period. 

This is the Samavarthanam ceremony already referred to, 
and should be celebrated at the conclusion of the Brahma- 
charj’am. 

24. You must give presents to )’Our Guru or Preceptor. 

This means that the Brahmachari before formally con- 
cluding the Brahmacharyasramam should give presents or 
Dakshina to his Guru or Preceptor. 

25. You must not repeat the Vedas on the road. 

26. You must not sell women (receive money for girls 

given in marriage). 

This is an unnecessary prohibition in the case of the 
Nambuthiris as matters now stand. 

27. You must not fast in order to obtain fulfilment of your 

desires. 

Absolute fasting is unknown in Malabar. 

28. Bathing is all that woman should observe if she touches 

another who is in her menses. A man should change 
his thread and undergo sacred ablution. Women in 
their menses are not required to keep aloof as with ■ 
the other Brahman women. 

29. Brahmans should not spin cotton. 

30. Brahmans should not wash clothes for themselves. 

On the other coast, no religious Brahman will touch 
clothes w'ashed by washermen without their being first dip- 
ped in water. 

31. Kshatriyas should avoid worshipping the Lingam. 

32. Brahmans should not accept funeral gifts from Sudras. 

33. Perform the anniversary of your father, father’s father, 

mother’s father, and both grand-mothers. 

34. Anniversary ceremony should be performed at the end 

of the year counting from the day of death. 

36. Diksha should be observed till the end of the year after 

death. 

37. Sradhas should be performed according to the days of 

asterism of death. 

The anniversary of a person’s death is regulated not by 
the days after full or new moon as .on the other coast but by 
the days of asterism of .death. 
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38. The funeral ceremony should hot^^S^^rfcMlfe^ until 

after the pollution caused by child-bir0i has b|g|n 
removed. * ^ 

39. An adopted son should perform ffrddhik for hisadoptiv/' 

parents as well as his natural parents^ 

In other parts of India the adopted son is relieved of the 
obligation to his natural parents. j 

40. The <^or|)se of man shoulcibe burnt in his own com- 

pound,/. e., not in public cremation grounds as ampng 
the people of the East Coast, 

This custom is said to have been initiated by Sankara 
Achariyarhint^elf, who, being refused help by the Nambuthiris 
in the cremation of his dead mother, w^as driven to the extreme 
necessity of burning the corpse in the compound of his owm ^ 
house. 

41. Sa;/yas/\s’ should not look at women. 

42. They should renounce all worldly pleasures. 

43. Srddha should not be performed Tor deceased Sa;/yas/s. 

Aradhana Srddhas are performed in their honour by the 

Brahmans of the East Coast. 

44. Brahman w^omen must not look at any men other than 

their ow n husbands. 

45. They must not go out unless accompanied by maid- 

servants. Nayar women always go in frftot of Nambu- 
thin female to warn people of their coming and 
keep men out of their way, 

46. They should wear only white clothes, f 

No Brahman female on the other coast, whose husband is 
alive, will wear white clothes. 

47. The nose should^ot be pierced, i 

Outside Malabar the noses of Brahman women are 
always bored. 

48. Brahmans should be put out of their caste if they drink 

any liquor. 

49. They should forfeit their caste if ihey hav^ iii?tercourse 

\yith any Brahman women other than their wives. 

Both these rules, every Brahman is requir^ to strictly 
observe, but the infringements are seldom punislied with the 
ostracism they rightly deserve. ^ , , 

2M * 
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50. The consecration of evH spirits shotiH be avoided, i. e., 

the worship of ancestors should not be performed 
in the temples. 

51. Sudras and others should not touch the idol in a temple. 

52. Anything that is offered to one God should not be 

offered to another. 

53. Marriage, etc., should not be performed without the 

sacrificial offering (Hotnam). 

54. Brahmans should not give blessings to each other. 

55. Brahmans should not bow down to another. 
Namaskdrams or making obeisance to elders and Anugra- 

hams or blessings in return are very common in the East 
Coast. 

56. Cows should not be killed in sacrifices. 

57. Do not cause distraction by observing the religious rites 

of Siva by some and those of Vishnu by others. 
Sectarian controversies in regard to Siva and Vishnu are 
strictly prohibited. The people of Kerala are to hold both in 
equal veneration. In fact, the mission of Sankara Achariyar was 
to establish Hinduism on a non-sectarian basis. 

58. Brahmans should wear only one thread (irrespective of 

their civil condition). 

59. The eldest son alone should marry. 

60. Ceremony in honour of a deceased ancestor should be 

performed with boiled rice. 

61. Kshatriyas and other castemen should perform funeral 

ceremonies to their maternal uncles. 

62. The right of inheritance among Kshatriyas, etc., devol- 

ves on nephews. 

63 . Widow s should lead the life of Sanydsis (strict cclebacy) . 

64. Sati should be avoided. 

The law giver of Malabar has made a clear advance upon 
the customs of the original countries, which, at the time of the 
colonization of Kerala, permitted Sati. 

When a Nambuthiri having his wife and children is about 

Vun«»i Cu»t6m». ® some money as 

equividents are made to the Brahmans. When 

he is at the point of death, his body is removed with his head 
towards the south to a cushion of Kusa grass on the floor of 
the Thehkini or southern hall, which is purified with cow-dung. 
Some river sand or earth around a ^hulasi plant is scattered 
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on the floor. Some more gifts 

to help the Sprint crf-tbe deceased in the jourhpy 'ilo'the oHfK 
world, are also made nt the tame. Verse.? of the Rig veg0 ate^ 
whispered into his ears, white divine names are also recited, id'- 
his {presence. When he is dead, the ' lithbs are straightened, 
and the body is placed on three pieces of the barlc^of a plan- 
tain trde. The Adtydrs or the -servants ot the family make 
ready the fuel and other things " necessary for the cremation. 

Meanwhile Ihe sons of the deceased bathe, and dressed in 
the tatQo form return home, wash their feet and put oh the 
Kubu ring. The eldest son, who is the chief mourner, mnd his 
younger brothers must take part in the ceremony with the 
recital of holy mantrams. If any of the brothers happen to be 
a child, another grown up member touching him, must recite"' 
them. The chief mourner sprinkles some water on the dead 
body, and with a knife touches every joint from head to foot. 
Putting the knif^ aside, he washes his hands and sprinkles 
some more water on it. The body of the deceased is then well 
washed with water mixed with well ground green turmeric 
and another root. It is then dressed in new garments, 
and marks of Gopidiandanam and sandal are put on the 
forehead, chest and hands. Some tuhi leaves are also 
thrown over it. The bier is made ready by the Cheetiyan 
(tnarait), and the dead body is placed on it and carried on the 
shoulders of the sons to the cremation ground w^ich is gener- 
ally in the southern part of the compound, where it is placed near 
the western side of the pyre. The sons then untie their tuft of 
hair, remove the kusa ring and w^ash their feet. Putting on the 
hiista ring again and washing their feet^ they prepare a homam 
with the fire from his Aupdsana as directed by the priest, and 
some agya (ghee) oblatitos are made with the recital of the text. 
The pyre which is made with the branches of the mango 
tree is also consecrated by the recital of holy mantramSf and 
the mouruers all go round it, repeating mafitrams dictated by 
the priest. The dead body is placed on it with the head to- 
wards the south, and the sacred fire already prepare is placed 
on the chest of the deceased in three places. As ;the fire burns 
brightly, ’bundles of kusa grass, sandal wood an4 ghee, are also 
added to the flames. While the dead body iS burned and 
reduce^ to ashes, the wife of the deceased is a|ked to batl^e, 
and as she is about to plunge in water, she i^ties li^t tali 
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<marriage*bacige) and gives two of them along with two bangles 
to be thrown into the fire. She returns home after her bath^ 
sits or lies down on the floor, mourning for the loss of her 
husband. 

Vedic texts are recited while the body is burning. Mean- 
while the chief mourner, carrying a pot of water on his left 
shoulder and accompanied by his brothers, goes three times 
round the pyre, letting water leak out by making holes in the 
pot; and on completing the third round throws it backwards 
into the fire. Having the brothers in front of him, he returns 
(without turning back) to the courtyard where they go round 
the servants and their implements ; and then prostrate towards 
the east. They then perform Udaliakriya (libation of water), 
and return home after bathing, and fast for the night. Next 
morning they bathe, and after their usual Sandhya service they 
sit on planks in front of which there is a lighted lamp, and they 
all get shaved. Touching paddy and a piece of gold, they 
bathe and perform four libations of water, two for the day and 
two for the day previous. 

The chief mourner, who has touched paddy and gold, is also 
required to keep a knife w ith him till the twelfth day. Every 
day the sons bathe early in the morning, perform the morn- 
ing service (Sandhya Vandanam) and, dressed in the tatoo 
fashion, individually perform two libations of water, after which 
they again bathe and go home. 

The next item of the ceremony is the Patta-ndtiikal, or 
planting a palmyra leaf two feet in length. It is left sticking up 
in the south-eastern part of the yard (wittam) within the quad- 
rangular edifice. The sons first adore it, offering some tulsi 
leaves and sandal paste. After purifying a portion of the floor w'ith 
cowdung and laying on it three blades of kusa grass and wor- 
shipping it with the offering of water and flowers, two pindams 
(rice balls) placed on a plantain leaf with gingelly seeds throwm 
on them are given to the spirit of the departed, which is believed 
to be present there. All of them prostrate before the leaf ; a 
portion of it is given to the crows, while the remaining portion 
is thrown into the water. Thus the libations of w’ater and the 
rice ball '/ffering to the departed spirit are continued for all the 
ten days. Sanchayanam, or the collection of the bones, falls on 
the fourth day, w'hen the sons of the deceased and the priest 
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go to the cremation ground, and the eldest sont while the others 
are touching him, ‘ sprinkle a mixture of milk and water ‘ ^d 
collect the bones, which are then put in a pot to be burie<|. 
underneath a tree. A pit is dug and ^the ashes are collected 
and buried in it. After this they bathe and return home. 

Fifth day ^fter cremation, Tuesday, Friday and the day 
of asterism of the birth of the eldest son*are all avoided for 
this purpose. 

On the 10th day, after the pevlormeince^ of ^Udf^kc^kmym 
and offering of rice balls, the palmyra leaf is removed after due 
adoration. All the members of the family wear mdffu brought 
by the washertnan and after a w^hile change it with a sprink- 
ling of water. The house is swept clean and purified with^ 
cowdung. The members then bathe and take their meals. 

On the morning of the eleventh day, after the usual morning 
service and adoration of Ganapath}-, the chief mourner makes 
the gift of a cow to a Brahman for the benefit of the departed 
spirit and remunerates the priest and other Brahmans who 
have helped him in the performance of the ceremonies during 
the previous days. A Srddha (ekdifhishfam) is also performed, 
and for w'hich a Brahman is fed, and dismissed with presents 
of cloth and money. The wafe and sons of the deceased offer 
pindams individually and perform Udahahriya by the side of a 
river. They return home after a bath, and everyone of them 
takes a dose of Punydham (w^ater sanctified by holy mantrams 
by five Brahmans). Henceforth they become free from pollu- 
tion. From the tw elfth day for the w hole year the chief mourner 
bathes early every morning, performs his religious routine, feeds 
a Brahman, giving him a few^ annas, after which he ofdovs phidams 
to the departed spirit. This is called Nifyd Srddham, and 
a similar one at the exj^ft-y of every month is also celebrated. 
At the end of the year, /. e., 360 days, Sapindakarana Sradha 
is performed, when also similar formalities are gone through. 
The spirit of the deceased is then supposed to enter the 
w’orld of the Pitris, The son during the year under 
reference is in Diksha, and has to lead a life of abstinence 
including ^uch very minute observances as sleeping on the 
floor and fils wife also doing the same along with him. He 
is forbidden to use tobacco, betel and nuts, to get himself 
shaved, •or to have any kind of luxury^ during this period 
The wife of the deceased is also under a similar Vow. Even 
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i&whig llie tea days after deatb, there are some restrictions 
they have to follow. The brothers cannot freely toudi 
and talk with one another. They shonid avoid lying on bed, 
oil balh, chewing betel, ghee, milk, salt, two meals a day, 
and senual intercourse. All the holy mantrams for the daily 
rel^^us ceremonies and those before taking food alone may be 
Treated. 

If a baby dies within the first ten days after its birth, the 
maid slants may bnry the dead body. If on the 1 1th day, 
the dead body is handed over to the earth, i. e., a member of 
the family buries it, and becomes pure by a bath and taking a 
dose of sanctified w’ater. This method of burial is resorted to, 
till a child is two years of age, but this is by some held to be 
objectionable, while the others urge the necessity of burning 
the dead body in a way more or less sifiiilar to that already 
described. The chief mourner should perform the libations of 
water and offer pindam to the departed spirit for the ten days, 
and be under a Diksha either for 41 days or for a year. 

If a woman during the menses, pollution or after deliver)’ 
dies, the regular funeral obsequies cannot be performed without 
purifying the dead body, for which several methods are prescri- 
bed. Some are of opinion that the corpse must be well washed 
and bathed in a tank. In the event of the pollution belonging 
to it being over, a mdttu, i. e., the w’ashed cloth of the washer- 
man may be enough. In some cases purification depends upon 
the gravity of the pollution or impurity. In extreme cases, a 
Brahman after bath should dress it in a mdttu and sprinkle 
some water on it. He should then bathe and approach it and 
repeat the same process a number of times, when it becomes 
fit for funeral ceremonies. The Brahman finally becomes pure 
after a bath and taking a dose of the sanctified water already 
described. There is also another method. A bundle of Kuaa 
grass is well threshed, and in the liquid obtained from it, a little of 
earth from an ant-hill, cowdung, cow’s urine and holy ashes, are 
added and the mixture gently heated. If a few drops of this 
mixture be sprinkled with the recital of holy texts, the corpse 
miay be set free from impurities. Then the usual funeral cere- 
monies may be commenced. 

In the case of women who die during pregnancy, elabo* 
rate rules are laid down for cremation. They are omitted for 
want of^^ace. 
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The funeral ceremeaks in vedic according to 

A 3 walaya«a Grihya Sutras and Yagnavalkya,, to, 

been much simpler, but at present the perfdnnance of, these, 
ceremonies is in accordance withG^ruda^raha, which is said to 
be a comparatively ntoderd work. The common, belief is, that 
when a man is dead, the two messengers of Yama, king of 
justice, wait neair at hand, and appear befor^j-the released spirit* 
which is said to be of the size of a thumb (Aneushtka mdtra). 
They bind the' spirit and convey it to Yama’s abode, where it 
meets with the recorder of his actions, ChitraguptI, whose 
business it is to note down the good and evil deeds of every 
person born i|t this world with the. resulting merit (punya) and 
demerit {pdpa). According to the balance on the side of merit 
or demerit is the judgment pronounced on its future career. 

The disembodied spirit at this stage can neither enjoy 
Heaven nor suffer the pains of Hell, until it is invested with a 
kind of physical body composed of gross though etherial parti- 
cles. It is then instantly hurried back to the ground of cre- 
mation (smasdna) and by feeding on the rice-ball offerings 
(pindas) and the libations of water which the sons of the 
deceased offer for ten consecutive days, it acquires a mate- 
rial body of the necessary sensibility. Thus on the tenth day 
it acquires an intermediate body which is sufficiently formed to 
possess the sensation of hunger and thirst, and on the next 
two days it feeds voraciously and gains sufficieni strength for 
journey to the future abode which may be Heaven or Hell. 
In the latter case it requires the nourishing food to pass the 
terrible ordeal awaiting it. 

The road by w hich Yama's two mes^ngers force the spirit 
of a wicked man to descend to the regions of torment is descri- 
bed in the first two chaplars of Garuda Purana. The distance to 
Yama’s abode is said to be 86,000 leagues or Ydjanas. The 
condemned spirit with the newly acquired body is made to travel 
at the rate of 200 leagues a day, “ finds no shady trees, no rest- 
ing place, no food, no water At one time it is exposed to 
the burning heat equal to that of ‘ten Mgfidian SKinl*, at ano- 
ther it is pierced by icy cold winds., At one tijpe its tender 
frame is pierced by thorns, at another it is attached by lions, 
tigw, savage d<^s, venomous serpents and seditions. The 
spirit the deceased is thus subject to counti^ su%^^ 
and torments both in its journey to and in Hell the or 
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bad deeds oa earth. To secure immunity from future punish- 
ment and make the passage of the departed spirit peaceful and 
pleasant, the various ceremonies- already described are perform- 
ed; Vedic texts, Tarakatnaiftmms, are whispered in his ears at 
the dying moments, and divine names (Vishnu Sahasranatnam) 
are recited in his presence. Yatradanams, — ^gifts of cows, 
light, shoes, umbrellas, water, etc., — are made in order that their 
shades may serve him in his journey to Hell. Thus by the 
performance of many elaborate ceremonies, the sufferings and 
torments of the spirits are believed to be not only much miti- 
gated but also is its career in the w’orld of pitris made much 
happier. The' spirit of the just, and those -who have done 
good deeds on earth are invested with celestial lustre, moved 
by gentle breeze or carried in Heavenly cars to the world of 
Pitris (Pitri Loka) , where they are adored as Gods, whose aid 
is sought at the commencement of every auspicious ceremony 
in a Nambuthiri family. 

A Nambuthiri has to perform the Sradha ceremony for his 
father who is dead ; for his paternal grand father and grand- 
mother ; for his mother after death, her father, and mother, 
and his paternal uncles. He has to perform the ceremony for 
his brother or brothers that are dead. Women have to perform 
the same ceremony for their parents and husbands. On the 
new moon days also the ceremony in a simpler form is 
performed by the senior member of the family. It is done 
either with a gift of a few annas or with feeding a Brahman 
along with money gifts and the recital of holy texts. For 
those who have died unnatural deaths a different course of 
ceremony called Ndrayana Beh is prescribed along with the 
performance of the annual Sradha ; but there is no pollution, 
no Diksha, nor need the libation of water be performed. Thu| 
in the Srddha ceremonies, the following relatives ^(1) Father, 
father’s father, and father’s mother ; mother, mother’s 
father and mother’s mother ; father’s brothers ; mother’s 
brothers, are supposed to partake of the offerings. In fact, 
they form a corporate body bound together by a right of 
participation in the offerings, and these participators are called 
the Sapindas and Satndnodakas. Practically, however, this 
relationship extends only to three generations on each side, 
and in this way a kind of family chain consisting cjf seven 
links is formed with the father, grand father, and great 
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grand father, on one &ide, and to son/ w^^reat 

grandson on the other (M 2 inu V. 60). The fiSfet ‘t|^ee are 
lieved to depend on thb living pati6r4amilies for tjheirv^hbd^^ 
and after his death-, he also bepomes a Stmikr dependent on 
the three sucsceeding generations. ^ 

Propitiation and gratification of the manes by Sradha and 
other ceremonies’ are acts producing reflex l^nefits ft? the per* 
former; and tend to bring on prosperity to himself and to his 
family. ^ 


Closely connected with the caste system are tlie rigid 

theories of pollution, which may be classed under 
Pollution. two.iieads, namely, pollution by approach and that 

by touch. Mention has already been made in the treatment of 
the low castes in the first volume about the recognised scale of 
distances at which members of each of the polluting castes 
must stand from a man of the higher caste or his house, the 
distance increasing in proportion to the low status of the caste. 
There are also castes low in the social scale mutually conveying 
pollution. Besides the two kinds of pollutions mentioned above, 
there is also what is called ceremonial pollution, which also 
iaa.y4te either the one or the other. A person ceremonially 
conveys pollution to even members of the same caste. 
Woiweir are regarded as ceremonially polluted during their 
monthly periods and after delivery' ; and they convey this as a 
kind of atmospheric pollution. They have to livi in seclusion 
during this piipiod. Their purification, which cannot be said 
to take pl^Cbe until after a certain number of days, has to be 
performed sometimes by members of a specific ciste other than 
their own. 

A death or birth in a family entails pollution on all the 
agnates and cognates, the case of the Nambuthiris and 
other Brahmans" this lasts for ten-^days, and has to be removed 
by a bath and certain prescribed ceremonies. The functions 
of the barber and washerman are also important in this connec- 
tion. These pollutions sometimes, vary according to the 
closeness of consanguinity. All Sapindas^ /. c., those iftonnected 
by the same cake or pindas have ten 4ays’ pollution in both the 
cases ; but the male descendants of a father and grandfather 
and girls before marriage have the same pollution ^y birth. All 
Sddakans (those to whom mere libations of wat# areofferec|jj 
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of three degrees of consanguinity from the seventh have pollu- 
tion for three days only. If an agnate of the seventh degree of 
consanguinity happen to have a son, another member of the 
agnates of the seventh degree may have only three days’ pol- 
lution, if the latter would tell the child that he would like to 
l^ve only three days’ pollution thereafter. The descendants 
of a mother and grandmother (mother's mother and father’s mo- 
ther) have only three days’ pollution .in the case of a birth or 
death among themselves. If they happen to be either Sapin- 
das or Satnanodakas, they will have ten days’ pollution. In 
the case of women the pollution will be that hich affects their 
husband but ‘will not be binding on their children. When the 
members of a family are under a death pollution and when 
they are again polluted by birth, the second pollution may be 
removed by purification from the first. 

Even at a remote period the political and social organi- 
caate nations of the Nambuthiris were highly developed ; 
Government Brahmaus \\ ere original!}' 

grouped in villages or Grawams, and that the affairs of the 
groups were under the management of the headmen or leaders 
olGrdmams {Grdmani), The groups of villages were placed 
under chieftains known as Taliyatiris who were general^ 
nominated for three years by special electors from the sixty- 
four villages into which Kerala was divided. There was a 
general theocratic council for the w hole cqmitry which became 
a political and social institution, subpr^Hate to which there 
were minor assemblies. Grand mw^lfes consisting of the 
Taliyatiris, the elders of the commil||^y and the people in 
general, were held at Tirunavai during the Mahd makham festival 
and afterwards at Thrikanamathilakam at which all important 
political and social matters affecting the welfare of the com- 
munity w'ere discussed and settled. The meeting at the latter 
place continued throughout the reigns of the Perumals ; but 
after the dissolution of the kingdom of Kerala into various 
independent principalities their political organization gradually 
began to decline. They confined their attention chiefly to 
religious and social matters in the villages in w hich they had 
settled. 

The principal villages in the State were Perumanam, 
Irinjalakuda and Chovaram in the adjacent British territory, 
and these had richly endow^ed institutions for the study of the 
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Srautha Kannas, (rites according to the Sriiti8T!Pi4 for helping, 
by money gifts, those mho performed them. These institution^" 
were called Sahhdmadhams and the study of the subjects had 
long ago ceased to exist, but the income ol the^ institutions 
is utilized in giving a kind of allowance' to those who have 
performed Ydgams or sacrifices and other Vedic rites,,, and also 
for the expenses of the temples attacl^ed to them. The pro- 
perties which are mostly landed-, arg managed by four indi- 
viduals appointed bf the Karmis, who meet once a. year, goovcjr 
the accounts and share among themselves the net proceeds and 
also admit new’ members who ]^)erform similar rites into their 
Yogam or society. It is curious to note that these institutions 
are mostly in the Palghat Taluk, which is said to have been, in 
ancient times, an important Nambuthiri centre, though not a 
vestige of their residence is anywhere to be seen now except 
the landed estates of some of the landlords and a few temples 
under their management. There were similar institutions in 
^^lalabar and Travancore attached to their villages. 

Besides the institutions above referred to there were other 
similar insti^tions Sdstnr Sabhamadham at Kumbalam and 
Agathiyur fciS'ihe study of Grammar, Mimanisa and Vedanta, 
both of do not now find favour with the Nambuthiri 

j'outlis a$ ’’V^y few attend them. 

The division of the Nambuthiris into eight daises already 
described is based, to some extent, on their occu- 
pations. The Nambuthiris w ere, according to tradi- 
tion, brought to Kerala as colonists to people the countrx ; and 
Parasulroa, their patron sage, found separate occupations for 
the classes into which the community was divided. 

To 90$!^ Brahman families#\'ere assigned the learned profes- 
siogl^lid the jirivilege of making sacrifices, to others the pro- 
fes^an of medicine, sorcery, and magic, to a third astrology 
astronomy, to a fourth the* duty of performing pujas in 
;^i yij) les and so on. While some had the Government of the 
^iand, others were armed to protect the country from .'foreign 
incursions and internecine quarrels. There were also others 
who were endowed with special spiritual functions. But these 
exclusive divisions, which were strictly maintained tift recently, 
are now beginning to lose recognition. The Grdmani adhyans 
w’^ere held in a somewhat low estimation by other Nafnbutniris/ 
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because they had exercisc^d territorial sovereignty, and were 
theretere held not competent to study the Vedas. Among the 
highest class of Vedic Nambuthiris, the Rajas of Chembakasseri 
Ambakpuifba or Porakad*. pdapiUy and Pariir were the chief 
territorial magnates. Really the profession of arms did not dis- 
qmdify any Brahman from the study of the Vedas nor, detract 
them from their sanctimonious character. The Edapilly chief 
was the foremost who accepted arms from Parasurama, and 
was, so late ak the -Portuguese period, known to be fighting, by 
espousing the cause of the Zamorin and leading his land forces 
in the fight at the ford of Kumbalam. Barbosa tells us that 
‘ the kings make great use of these Brahmans for many things 
except in deeds of arms .’ 

It must be remembered that Parasurama was himself a 
Brahman of the militant type, having fought with and destroyed 
the Kshatriya race thrice seven times over. The study of the 
Vedas and practice of the religious austerities w^ere not in Mala- 
bar incompatible with the profession of arms, and this is 
testified by the fact that the instructors in arms of both Cochin 
and Travancore Rajas are the Brahmans of the Vedic class, 
and these enjoy to the present day the emoluments and privi- 
leges attached to that office though all the Rajas have left off 
the study of the use of them. In Cochin, the office is here- 
ditary in the family of Perattupurathu Nambutt^^' .yho is 
officially styled Perattupurathu Panikkar. In the 

office Is held by Kalamthattil Kurukal. It is sM that in 
former times every ‘ Perampatta Pamkk|f,’ had to vindicate 
his title to the office by having an open^J^m, sword in hand, 

I with a royal tiger, and if he succeeds |^piling the animal he 
plants, in token of victory, a post in the inner court-yard of the 
Illam. It would appear that some of tl^e posts are still to be 
seen standing in the yard. 

There can be no doubt that the Nambuthiris associated 
themselves with the Government of the country even after they 
had ceased to have any direct control Under the early theocratic 
system that prevailed in Malabar, ^They w^ere the ministers 
of the Rajas, their judges, their genefils in the field, and above 
all, their spiritual preceptors. It was, ‘ the king’s Brahman and 
high priest’, w ho received Vasco da Gama at the palace gates 
^nd conducted him to the king’s presence at the Poyrtuguese 
Admii:al’s first interview with the i^amorin. We have the 
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assurance of Barbosa 'that there is no moi'e wiast, for he tells us 
that the kings i;i5ed|;ta>en:ploy these Brabmansas hi^sengeiil^llhd 
ambassadors to go from kmgdorn to kingdom because they 
in safety in all parts without anyone molesting them, even thpugn 
the kings may be at war* Till but recently we have had Nambu- 
thiri-Sarvadhikaryakars (Prime-ministers), K^iryakk^rs, (Gover- 
nors) Judges, and Munsifts in Travancore and Cochin* Fifty 
years ago the highest courts of both these States were presided 
over by Nambffthiri Judges. But at present, in the ppblic 
service, the Nambuthiri is nowhere. The Nambuthiris form 
the landed aristocracy of the country and claim the lands in 
Jammam of birth-right, tracing thfeir title to an alleged original 
gift by Parasurama. 

Those who are landlords do not cultivate the lands thejn- 
selves, but let them out to tenants, mostly Nayars, on various 
tenures. It is seldom that they earn their livelihood, by per- 
sonal exertion. They are such a favoured class that from the 
king downwards to the lowest peasant every one would forego 
even his necessity to pander to their luxury. Instead of scorn- 
ing delights and lining laborious days as ordained by Sankara 
Smriti they make their utmost endeavour bv deed and word to 
impress on others the idea that all excellences in the world are 
their birth-right and that whatever is low and mean is the 
portion of the lower orders. In fact, it is the |»ambuthiris, of 
all Brahmans in India, who strictly follow the injunctions of 
Manu, “ Never serve 

It is only the poorest of them who will consent to act as 
priests in temples. In some temples tjie priesthood is heredi- 
tary in certain families, mid the priest, for the time being, has 
to coniine himself to ^f^ertain prescribed limits and lead a 
celebate life. Perhaps it is for his special sacredness, which is 
co-relative with his high position, that the priest of the temple 
Badary^srama in North India, and also the priest of Siva temple 
at Tirivattur near Madras, is always a NambuthirL 

The present economic condition is^hus well described hi 
Travancore Census Repwt (1901)~*“ As thepre-ldstoric heirs to 
the entire tand of Kerala, the Nambuthiris live ^ agriculture. 
But efficiency in an adaptidion to changing '}envico&m»Qts 
operates as a severe handicap in die race ^^le di^^ul^es 
incidental to an effect of land division have 4>atribnted to 
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making the Nambuthiris ‘a litigious population and the ruinous 
scale of expenditure necessarj' for the disposal of girls, be it of 
the most plebeian kind, has brought their general prosperity 
to a very low level ^ • 

Thus the Nambuthiris do not adapt themselves to any ot 
the requirements M modern days. Having left off their 
old ideals, they have^ot been entering into any of the pursuits 
which are thrown open to them in these days. As matters now 
stand, the traditional hospitalitj- of the Hindu kings of Malabar 
which, fortunately for them, has not relaxed, is tfafe^only susten- 
ance and support of the ordinary Nambuthiri Br^mhan. 

Fortunately in the State, there is one aristocratic Vedic 
family the members of which, maintaining the religious life, 
are following trade, and are the proprietors ot a tile factor}-. 
They had at one time invested a few lakhs of rupees in the 
construction of a cotton mill at Calicut and still have man}- 
shares in that Joint Stock Company. They are besides traders 
in other articles. One } oung member of that family is the 
editor of a popular monthly. Their example ma}’ well be 
followed by others of the caste who are not wanting in the 
necessary capital. The members of the non-vedic class, on the 
other hand, are more enterprising and some of them are gentle- 
men farmers and traders. Their children are reading in schools. 

The Nambuthiris have been occupying and still occupy, in 
Social status Malabar, Cochin and Travancore, the highest posi- 
tion in the order of social precedence ; and are 
looked upon by the Nayars and the mlgibers of the lower castes 
as the ‘ holiest of human beings. ’ ^^i>’ among them are land- 
lords, and their tenant, peaceful and’ contented owing to their 
unexacting nature, pay their homage and customary dues 
generation after generation. They consider them not merely 
as landlords and benefactors, but even revere them as Gods on 
earth (Bhudevans). “Their persons are ‘holy ’ their movements 
‘ processions ’ and their meal ‘ nectar ’ ”, Their low-born tenants 
and others of the lower castes dare not approach them within 
the polluting distance, nor see what passes within their sacred 
precincts. In fact they have long been and are even now very 
submissive and obedient to the members of this priestly class. 

It will not be out of place, io this connection, to mention 
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a few instances of the nature of the convariqlton oetween one 

Nambuthiri and another and that between a Nan^bathiii a 
Na 3 'ar or other low-caste member, in the former case'only 
the vernacular is used in the (xdinary w*j’ ; while in the latter, 
the superioritj' of the Natnbuthiri shc^Id be shown at every 
turn. Thus a Nayar addressing a Nambuthiri, must speak of 
himself as Atiyan (foot-servant),, his rice is called ‘gritti rice or 
KallM, his rupees, copper coins or Chembu-Kdsti, his house 
as Kuppadtt (dung-pi|tetfe must Esteem himself very low as he 
proceeds, lest the bprfign of insubordinationjipilbuld provoke 
and ruin him,^<me must speak of the IJjIrfmbuthiris rice as 
Pazhayaryt>\^ or raw rice, his coppers g^upees, and his house 
as or Mam. The Najjar must not call his cloth a cloth 
bui"* Sin old xloth or spider’s web.* The Nambuthiri’s cloth$ 
on the other hand, is called his daily white cloth or his superior 
cloth (Vastram). The Nayar while referring to his bathing 
must say, that he drenches himself in water (tianayuka — to be- 
come wet), but the Nambuthiri, on a similar occasion is said to 
sport in the water NfluUuka). Should he speak of eating or 
dunking, the Nayar must sa^^ of himself that he takes food or 
ti^ts himself to the w ater (karikkadi) in w hich the rice has been 
washed. Should he refer to the food of the Nambuthiri, he 
must say that he tastes ambrosia (Amritham), A Nayar calls 
his sleeping * lying flat \ while the Nambuthiri, is said to close 
his eyes or resting (went to PalUkuruppit) likd a Kaja. The 
Nayar must speak of his own death as kuttam pizhachu 
or died of sins, but of the Nambuthiri as mutinnu e/JumnelU 
(disappeared for e\er). When the Nayar is ill, he says that 
his limbs have become stiff, but a Nambuthiri in a similar state, 
is said to be merely unwell. When a Nambuthiri has to be 
shaved by a barber, themixpression that his ‘ hairs are cut,’ is 
invariably used. When he is angry he is said to be dissatisfied. 
A Nayar cleans his teeth, but a Nambuthiri cleans his superior 
pearls. When he laughs, he displays his superior pearls. Such 
is the Euphuistic language used by the Nayars and other low’ 
caste men in addressing the Nambuthiris. 

The Nambuthiris are generally very' handsome and their 
Appear- complexion is of various shades. Their average 
,ance. height is 162 centimetres. They are^ mostly well 
nourished and rotund; and among them lean peo|lle are seldom 
found. ' ' • 
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Exo^mg tin MolMssia&its, the Ntunhuthiris^e {MBt-hflits 
thehakiest The hair on the head isplentifal, glossy and wavy; 
and is aBowed to grow in the form of an oval patch from the 
v^ex or slightly behind 4^teji little on the back from the lore* 
head. The tuft of hair or the htiumi is tied into a knot hang- 
ing over the forehead or tft one side according to the fancy of 
the wearer and somptiTnes it is so done as to spread over the 
head. The rest of tnehead and the face and, in fact, the whole 
body excepting the back are periodically shaved. Gingelly oil 
(enna) is used to keep the hair smooth and make it grow long. 
This is the orthodox fashion in Malabar, though exceptions are 
sometimes found. But, when a Nambuthiri’s wife is pregnant 
or when he is the chief mourner in his family, he refrains from 
the barber for a year. This custom of having an oval patch, it 
is said, originated from an ordinance of .Parasurama who had 
the tuft of the first colonists changed to the front for a 
national purpose. There is still a saying in Malabar "Purvastkha 
paradesathu nishidham," meaning ‘the tuft of hair on the 
top of the head is forbidden in Paradesa (East Coast)’. The 
Nambuthiris grow their finger nails sometimes, very long. 
After bath, they wear on their forehead the horizontal Sivite 
mark ‘ tripundram ’ with bhasmam or ashes, and the verti- 
cal Vaishnavite mark with gdpichandanam. It has imeti 
remarked of the Nambuthiris’ general appearance that th)e{£^!s 
about his good old person and his quaint lookmg dftvx apd 
jewellery, a sttstrfc (mild and guileless) beauty whidr the ej'e 
delights to dwell on. 


The Nambuthiri lady is generally va*y fair and handsom^ 
Being strictly g6sha, the women ^ut themselves up insm 
their houses and seldom move about except on extreme 
urgem:}'. They then shelter themselves behind broad 
cadjan umbrellas specially made for the purpose, which ^ai*e 


turned against the passers-hy and from behind whose < 
they cast their sparkling ejus bQ!<(Hid to have a look at the 
sing stranger. They have long and glossy hair which is pi 


at the crown and drawn tight to the erurs with a knot at me 
hack. After bath, they put on three horizontal lines on t)teir 
foreheads with sandal paste. Th e A^yan woman guts these on 
tin a crescent-like form . Kiey ap^y ' aST^e-sad^ 

I eSIend as dark lines up f o the ear on either side. 
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The Nambuthiris have little or no 
Garnet recreotions after their daily ri^giow| routine^, 

The Ydtrahalu which is their great national arausi® 
ment, is somewhat like a dramatic performance in which even the 
enlightened Nambuthiris take part. It is a socio-religious per- 
formance which has received no improvement in any of its 
details ^ ^ 

Ever5’thing with the fNambuthiri fe hoary^with age. The 
young men amuse^thenlselves with*»the foot-ball at certain 
seasons with the Kottiyum Kolum^ Chilakali, or Kalaghi^aU 
(playing with marbles). T^e fashionable and the less religious 
people play at' cl^esSj card^^ dice or the one known as kdttam 
{Kambithaymni) . Most oftl^^ have a liking for Kathakdli or 
the national dramatic perforr^Hfce. The Thiruvathirakali is the 
favourite pastime of their women. This is a very pretty circular 
dance in which a very large number of Nambuthin women except 
widows take part. The Ambalavasi and Sudra women also 
sing and dance with them either in the Nalukettu (quadrangular 
edifice>)'or In the open air in the spacious yards of their houses, 
but (]^e |:^otected from the public gaze by out houses and 
the Wailsi oi the compound. The dance is accompanied 
by songs of different kinds known as Pathinaluvritham , Panas 
and KtrthanamSf all recitals of the stories of the heroic actions 
of the gods mentioned in the Piiranas. This is largely indulged 
in on the Thimvathira and Onam days in the mo^th of Dhanu 
r December- January) and Chingam (August-September). There 
arc also other games, namely, Parakall, Vattakaliy Ammama 
and Uzhinhal or swing in which they at times take part ; and 
these are their only exercises they have in addition to their daily 
domestic duties. Music is never cultivated as an art by the 
Nambuthiri women, and ^at little they know is due to their 
close intimacy with the Nayar women whose accomplishments 
are of course of a higher order. 

The Nambuthiris are very sparing in their clothing, and 
do not seem to feel the shame of walking about 
almost naked, a habit which is not countenanced by 
the Sntifhi which they profess to follow!** The n|en wear an 
under garment (koupinaw), which is a strip of cloth, passing 
between the thighs, the ends being attached a string 
round the loins both at the back and at the front* I They are 
strict Swadeshis and would not» on any accounlt, go in ioi 
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MaachestQr piecegoods, wl^ch are taboos to them. They 
► wear rouBdtl^ir loins, stretching a little below the knee, a cloth 
of local manufacture, four or five cubits in length, two and a half 
or three cubits in breadth, with a coloured border or sometimes 
laced at the edges. They do not use silk or coloured cloth of 
any kind or plain white cloth without a border. It is 
considered very fashionable or dignifying to wear it rather 
higher than the loins, that is, about the pit of the stomach. A 
second small cloth {thorthumundu) is worn over the shoulders 
and the chest. At home or in a temple close by, when he is at 
prayers, he is almost naked, either covered by a small loin cloth 
or only with - a koupiham, which is a repulsive sight to others. 
In this he is a mai;ked contrast to the Tamil Brahmans of the 
east coast, who are neatly dressed on these occasions. Their mode 
of dressing on religious occasions is peculiar and is known as 
Thattudukkal, which consists of a long piece of country-made 
cloth tied round the loin with a portion of it passing between 
the thighs and ‘ tucked in at the front and behind, with a front 
portion arranged into a number of reduplications.’ This mode of 
dressing exhibits a front covered by numerous folds hanging 
down from the waist to the feet, while the buttodcs are almost 
exposed. They W'ear wooden sandals, but are not averse to 
leather ones, though they will not allow^ the heal of their foot to be 
covered up. On ordinary occasions, they dress like the Nayars. 
There is a tendency among the young men of these days to 
wear coats and caps, when they go out, and to be slightly 
influenced by the vices of modern civilisation. 

The Nambuthiri woman, who is called Antharjanam or 
Akathamma i. e,, one who is inside (strictly gosha), also dresses 
in a peculiar style. While the ordinary Nambuthiri woman 
dresses in the style called Nerinjudukkuka ; the Adhyan lady 
dresses in the style known as Okkum Koluthum Yechatukkuka. 

A white cloth (for, coloured ones and silk cloths are /prohibited), 
about ten cubits in length, is fastened round the loins, a por- 
tion of it passing between the legs, and reaching well below 
the knee and also covering the breast. As an adornment a 
gold border is allowed to the cloth. They do not wear the . 
Ravikka or half- jacket, which is but a mcmt introduction. At 
home, inside the house, they do not co%^rihe breast ; but, when 
going but, they cover themselves up with a long piece of cloth, 
teaving only the headed feet exposed. One end of the cloth is 
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80 held up in the hand, ’which holds also the‘ «^a 1 «iiw*;e|rthe 
co’vering umbrella, already mentioned, SO as to cover the lace 
and the body. They are accompanied by a Disi or Visha^ 
i. e,, a Nayar maid servant, who walks in front and calls out 
to fhe way-farers to move out of the lady’s Way, The Nambu- 
thiris insist on their women carrying about their persons 
as much clothing as they would persistently deny to Nayar 


The Nambuthiri "wears but few ornaments on his person* 
He has finger-rings made of gold and often setwith 
” ' precious stones, of which one pattern is considered 
sacred and necessary on religious occasions. This is the 
Pavittcim, which is of gold and of the thickness of an ordinary 
finger-ring with an ‘ 8 ' like figure worked on it, with dots on 
each side of it, while the rest is either worked in lines or is 
plaii|/ In lieu of thi$, sometimes pavitrams made of darbha 
grass are put on, wli^^ performing religious ceremonies. The 
latter is,, of course, -^^long the most orthodox. The Nam- 
buthiris boi^. their eiors as other Hindus do, but are prohibited 
from weari^ ear-riri^s* Those, however, who have performed 
Agni-ai^nmi^ and are Agnihotras use ear pendants known as 
Kund0im^y or less elaborate ones, kuniikkus made of gold. They 
sometimes wear round their necks necklaces of rudrdksha, beads 
or Thulsi-mam (Eleocarpus lanceolatus) mounted in gold, the 
middle set with stones and curiously worked. 


The prohibition against the use of valuable ornaments is 
even more strict in the case of Nambuthiri women. The 
Sankara Smrithi says — She could w’ear on both arms only 
bracelets made of brass or bell-metal ; but silver ones are not 
objectionable, and those of gpld are never allowed. She could 
never have nose-rings, nor have her hair plaited, nor ornament 
her forehead with dots of beautiful pattern. The cloth round 
the loins should not be fastened with a girdle. She may w^ear 
an ear ornament made of gold ‘ Chittu ”, and round her neck a 
string made of cotton thread with a tali hanging from it ”. In 
practice, these rules, however, are not at present very strictly 
observed. In North Malabar, golden bangles are for the most 
part used, while in South Malabar and the Cochin State, bell- 
metal or J^rass bangles, as many as twenty-one, ai^ worn to, 
cover the forearm. The ornaments of the Nambuthiri women 
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’ared[aWnd not worn by the w’omen of any o ther caste. They 
wrar^rings ^o"tEe**ifingern^''lTie^ use yalk’s tail (tail of 
‘ Krtshndmrigam) in place of false hair. A peculiar kind of 
necklace called Cheruthdli is also worn lose over the breast, and 
beneath this the Adhyan women wear garlands of manis or 
gold pieces airag with, other jewels known as karumalapatta 
ai^ hazhte^H/j/f KttSlbuthiri widows are not allowed to wear ' 
ornaments exgept theg^i, and she is not to shave her head as 
among the east cQ|HVahmans. 

The routine ■p^ry of the Nambuthiris is simple, and 
consists oiboiled rice which is eaten with vegetable 
curries and pickles (Uppilittathu) , the last course being 
sour butter-min^nd rice. Their favourite curries are Mula- 
hrishyatn undKpperi. The former is a preparation of sliced 
vegetables *6oiled in water with salt and seasoned with cocoa- 
nut-oil and Karuveppila (Bergera konigii ) ; while in the latter 
the water in which the vegetable pieces are boiled is strained and 
the slices themselves are fried in cocoanut oil. Kdlan (a veget- 
able preparation in sour butter-milk seasoned with a mixture 
of cocoanut, chillies, etc.) is a curry much appreciated by them. 
Chopped vegetables, especially plantains, and pappadams (round 
wafers made of the meal of the kidney bean) fried in the cocoa- 
nut oil, are also in some families eaten at every meal. Kanjee 
or rice gruel with its accessories forms their favourite mid-day- 
meal. Tea and coffee are not prescribed in their sastras, and 


yet some indulge in them. The Nambuthiris do not, as a rule, 
drink cold water, but the liquid boiled with dried ginger, cumin, 
and corriander seeds and sometimes with horse-gram forms their 
favourite beverage. They like very sour and sweet things but 
do not like pungent preparations. 


Before partaking of meals a Nambuthiri must bathe and 
dc puja to the deity, which consists of an offering of rice to the 
household fire [grihyagni) and to the His time for 

dinner is generally between 10 and 11 S5m. When there is no 
stranger, the wife serves meals to 'lier husband ; and takes 
charge of the leaf out of which the husband has dined, and 
holds it in her right hand; before rising the husband touches 
it with his left hand to indicate that the wife is eating in con- 
tinuation and not the Echil (or the remains of the \actuals), 
which are considered impure. If there are guests dining with 
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the Nambuthiri, the food is served by a Btahtnan of 1>y 
a young member i 6f the family. It is sejcvei ' pn pl4|iltain 
leaves which take the plac6 of plates. . ’ , ' 

The Nambuthiri ladies dp not p^r^ake 6( the food cgokied 
by Pattar Brahmans, but the male members of the lUam have 
no objection. Strictly speaking, the Nambuthiri^, are allowed 
only one fice meal a day, their supper beifl^ confined to fruits, 
candied cakps of wheat or rice bailed in milk with sugar and 
spices. KozhaRkatta, a boluS-like preparatipn of boiled rice 
with cocoanut scrapings put into it is their delicacy, * Ghee arid 
dholl are sparingly used. In practice, however, they take rice 
not less thah twice a day. A widow is always confined to one 
meal, but this rule is nqt always observed. 

In large feasts, however, the preparations are totally 
different, more elaborate and grander. Various kinds of 
vegetable-cqfjies, all well prepared, various kinds of sliced vege- 
tables fried m cocoanut-oil and seasoned with salt, pickles of 
all sorts, Payasams (sweet preparations in which they are ex- 
perts) are served along with boiled rice, one after another, on 
large plantain leaves on the floor in special halls, in several 
rows, payasam, butter-milk to eat with boiled rice being the 
last of them. The Nambuthiris sit in front of them and the 
consumption lasts sometimes for more than an hour. Prepa- 
rations for the Othu Oottu (vedic feasts) and o^er festivals are 
attended to with scrupulous care, and defect in the cooking 
of them, or the sight of an insect in any of the vessels contain- 
ing the curries, is attributed to the divine wrath consequent 
on their failure in the discharge of their duties. The local 
astrologer is. then sent for and hil suggestions based on 
astrology are accepted. The divine wrath is appeased by addi. 
tional offerings on a gftinder scale. Tamil Brahmans are not 
always allowed to dine with them. Sudras should be far away 
and cannot be seen. Nambuthiris are generally hospitable, 
and feed poor Brahmans and others who go to them, cometimes 
for several days. 

Rules for taking meals :-r-ln the ■eleventh chl,pter of the 
Sankara Smrithi there are certain rules laid down regarding 
the taking of food by the four orders of the Nmbuthiris, viz., 
Brahtnachari, Grahasthan, Vanaprasthan&nd Sanyasu The 
Brahmachari or the student who lives in his prqpeptdr’s |iousq, 
may there take the food he likes. To himnt| is the piflrest 
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food eqoal to ambrosia. The 'Grahastha must, before he takes 
tus me^s, satisfy the hunger of the Gods, the Pitris (spirits of 
ancestors), guests, pupils, and household divinities. He can 
take only what is left after they are served. 

The Vanaj>rastha should, as far as he possibly can, live 
on air. He can, at any rate, eat only the fruits and roots that 
grow in the forestdl; he should not eat anything that is ground 
in a mortar ; he must satisfy himself with having his food 
ground by his te^th, tl(p' is, he shorild not partake of things 
boiled. The Sany&si ean take one meal a day ; he must 
partake only of what he gets 5 *^”<1 water must be 

his only beverage. All followll^ rules that are common to 
the Nambuthiris — no on^^ould take unclean meals, and noth- 
ing should be taken withm six hours of the occurrence of an 
eclipse of the sun or moon. Food may be taken after bath 
when the eclipse is fully over and the surface of the sun or 
moon is fully visible. If a Nambuthiri comes to know of any un< 
toward thing having happened to a Brahman or a cow, he should 
desist from taking his food till he tries to do all he can to give 
them relief and till he has sympathised with them. He should 
not take meals at the moment when the king or his own rela- 
tive is in grief, nor at the dead of night, nor at mid-day, nor 
when his previous food has not been well digestif nor at dawn, 
or at dusk. No food should be taken with* wet clothing or 
when quite naked, or sitting at the window and not on the 
floor, or on a broken plank, or on tiptoe, or lying down, or sit- 
ting in the lap of another or from a broken vessel or the bare 
floor or holding the food in the bare hand without a leaf or a 
vessel. No salt ought to be served at meals before prayers are 
over. While sitting at meals children should not be abused. No 
one should sit by himself for meals, but an enemy, a wife, or one 
who by caste rules is not allowed to sit in the same line should, 
on any account, be allowed to sit together for meals. Rice 
prepared with gingelly seeds as well as curds should not be 
taken at night, nor milk during day-time. Fopd ought not to be 
taken before performing hdmam (sacrifice) or before one’s 
parents have taken theirs. Remains and refuse of victuals 
ought not to be taken. Food should be taken with ghee, it 
should not be taken outside a house or in view of a great 
multitude or in an uninhabited house. The stomach should at 
no time be over-filled. If the food and the acharams are 
pure, the heart wtil be pure.and God bestows grace only on an 
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darkness of hell and will have to be there;' ' 

As has been ^d, the various classes into which the’Hani- 
preMnt«ociBi buthiris were divided ito ancient times, and llie 
‘N.mVuthw^"^ functioAs assigned tg? them, now exist only "in 
name. They have also fallen intellectually* 
from thejr once lofty position. In the Malabar Marriage Com- " 
mission Report, it is said that, instead ‘^of taking the lead in 
every intellect^ial pursuit as do the Brahmans in other parts, the 
Nambuthiris have so far deteriorated that it would be .difficult 
to find more than a few who have studied Sanskrit, which 
is the chi^f vehicle of their sacred texts. Nor are there 
even very few who have studied the literature, Malayalam, 
their spoken language. The two richly endowed Vedje 
Institutions at Trichur in the State, and at Tirunavai in South 
Malabar, intended for the study of Rig Veda, are not properly 
attended by the Nambuthiri Brahmacharis of all parts of 
Cochin, Malabar and Travancore. Nor is the discipline in 
them very commendable. 

The old Sanskrit College (Sabhainadham) nenr Trichur is 
now almost deserted. Thus they no longer care for the sacred 
learning of their forefathers. Their Smrithi prohibits the 
study of English, which is the language of the Mk'sehas or the 
unclean. They arc not advancing, nor have they any inclina- 
tion to advance with the progress of modern times; and they are 
completely out -beaten in the race of progress by their Adyals 
(Sudras), the Nayars. The junior members are forbidden to 
marry in their own community and have no voice in the affairs 
of their families ; and therefore the feeling of responsible co- 
operation on the part of the unmarried males does not 
exist or is fast dying (^t in their family organizations. Living 
in a land of charity and finding no difficulty for maintenance 
owing to the liberality of the rulers, chieftains and others, they 
find no necessity to rise above the struggle for existence 
which prevails in other castes. They appear to be contented 
with the lot in which they are cast and hav« no higher 

ambition. In this respect they are a 'marked contrast to the 
other Brahmans. 

While, during every ten years, the population of every caste 
is steadily increasing in the State, the strength of the Nambu- 
thiris Ts steadily diminishing. This is especia% owing tiie 
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marriage of a large number of their girls at an advanced age, 
some remaining in celebacy for a long time, and owing also to 
the marriage of the junior members outside their own com- 
munity. The women are kept in utter ignorance. 

There are some who say that the Nambuthiris are not 
so bad as they are represented to be and that their position is 
loftier than thaf of any other Brahmans in Southern India. 
It may be seen that^ey are the best in the land, and that 
their loftier positio^ft the inheritance of ages, and dates its 
origin from a time when their^orefathers were both spiritual 
and temporal rulers of Kerala. But now, there can be no 
doubt that they are going down, and unless they wake up and 
rise to the occasion Hiey will lose their status and be forgot- 
ten. 


Thus far have the customs and manners of the Nambu- 
Conciusion been described. If the religion of a people 

serves as the basis of their moral life, then their 
moral life is highly dominated by it. The Nambuthiris are beyond 
doubt a peace-loving people entirely devoted to their religion ; 
untouched by progress, and unspoiled by the vices of modern 
civilisation, it will be well, if they, still continue to represent 
the only unalloyed vestiges of ‘ Vedic Brahmanism.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE TAMIL BRAHMANS. 


In the second division of the Dravida Brahmans who have, 
in former times, immigrated and settled in the Cochin State, 
are included the Tamil Brahmans. They are also known as 
Paradesis, or foreign Brahmans, as contrasted with theNambu- 
thiris VC ho are considered as the Native or original Brahmans 
They numbered at the Census of 1901, 16,017; 8,322 being 
males and 7,695 females.^ Their first advent to the Cochin 
State, chiefly from the Chola and Pandiyan Kingdoms, accord- 
ing to an old tradition, dates back to the period subsequent 
to the fall of the Panniyur temple in South Malabar, and ^ 
during the centuries following it. In fact, immigration and 
settlement have been and are still going on in small numbers. 
They have no permanent vested interests in the State. In all 
essential points they adhere to the customs of their ancestors, 
though in minor social matters such as dress |(of the males), 
observances of pollution b}' touch and approach, etc., they have 
adopted the ways of the Nambuthiris. Many of them have 
also adopted Malayalam as their mother tongue, though muti- 
lated Tamil is spoken at home. 

All the Tumil Brahmans fall under one of the three main 
intei-nai divisioiis fc^owing one ot the three VedaSy Rig, 
S(hnan, and this threefold division is reco- 
gnized only for ceremonial purposes. All the 
religious ceremonies are performed according to the Grihya 
Sutras (ritual books), belonging to their Veda or Sdklia, Of 
these, there are eight kinds now in vogue. Thus the Brahmans 
claim descent from one or more of the Rishis — Athri, Bhrigu, 
Kuthsya, Vasishthay Gauthamay If and Aiwgims; accord - m 
ing some are given the names of the following Rii^is — Agasthya, 
Angiras, Athri, Bhrigu, K4syapa, Vasishta at^d Gauthama. 

1 r . . ■ . / — 

I. Cochin Censua^Report igoi, page 183. 
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These a3?e said to have eighteen Ganams^ and for each Gattam 
there are a number of Gotras in all numbering about 230.^ 
Each Rishi adopted one dr other of the three Vedas or 
Sdkhds^ and each S^'fkha was again sub-divided into one or more 
Grihya Sutras or schools. Thus we have for the Aswaliyana 
for the Rig V6da^ Bodhayana, Bharadwaja, Vaigh^nasa, 
Sathy^shada, Ap^isthamba, for the Black Yajur Veda, Kathya- 
yana for the White Yajur Veda, Drdhyayana for Sdma Veda. 

Besides these^sub-divisions there are also others which are 
based on the localities in which they have originally settled in 
groups. The Tamil Brahmans are divided into the following 
sections: — I. Smirthas and II. Vaishnavds; and the former are 
again divided into* ^(1) Vadaman, (2) Brahacharanam, (3) 
Vadhyaman or Madhyaman, (4) Ashta Sahasram and (5) KaniaL 
The members of these divisions are found all over the State. 

(1) Vadaman, — The Vadamans claim to be superior to the 
other classes, but make no objection to dine with all the sections 
except Guriikals in some places. The important sub-divisions 
among the Vadamans are Vada Desathu Vadamans, {Vada- 
mans from the northern country) and 2. Chola Desathu 
Vadamans (Vadamans from the Chola kingdom). The former 
are held by some to be superior to others in status. The members 
of the two sub-divisions are pure Smarthas, who use, as their 
sect mark, either the iirdhwapiindram — straight mark by sandal;; 
paste — or the circular mark, but rarely the cross lines. ' 
worship both Siva and Vishnu with equal reverence, and read 
thePuranas about Vishnu and his incarnations. SomeVadamans 
lise the Vaishnavite names, but follow^ the Smdrtha customs in 
every way. There is a proverb — Vadaman Moothu Vaishnavan 
{Vadaman ripens into a Vaishnavan), The Sri Vaisknavans 
are really Vadamans recently converted into Vaishnavaism. 

* (2) Brahacharanam, — ^The members of this sect are 
more Sivite and orthodox .than the Vadamans. They put 
on sacred ashes and sandal paste — horizontal lines 

as their sect mark. The vefy orthodox among these people 
w^ear a single Rudrdksha bead or necklace of beads, and some 
make Sivalingams out of these beads, which they put on the 
%ead during worship. Very seldom are such i>ersons seen in 
this State. There are nine sub-divisions in this sect, of which 
the Mankudi, and Sathysmangalam, are the most important, 
i* Casteii and Ttibw pf Southam India, Vol. I, paga 
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(3 Vadhyaman e>r Madhyaman.—^*' of this 

cl^ls are said to be , inore hardworking, gen«Sou^, j^^d 
better for their poverty They are also said'to bd claniall^ 

(4) Ashta Sahasram.-^Thc jnembe^ of this division 
considered to be inferior to’the BrahachdrJmanfSrSxidL VadatMns; 
but in religion they are more Siyites.^ 

(6) Kanials or Kaniydlars,— They form^ a sepattate class of 
Smartha Brahmans. 

There are ne^^Vaishnavites in tTIe State estcept a few fndivi- 
duals who are officials, and they are therefore omitted im thisi 
account. 

These divisions were based^ originally upon territorial 
groups, and the members of them might be found to belong to 
the same Veda, Pravaray Sakha and Gbtra, and perform thej 
domestic ceremonies in accordance with one of the Grihya 
Siirtras belonging to each of the Vedas. Thus there is no 
Sdstraic difference in the customs and manners observed by 
those of one sect and those of another. And yet intermarriage 
IS forbidden though interdining is allowed. The former is, 
perhaps, owing to the fact of their early settlement in certain 
localities in separate communities keeping aloof from others. 
The Brahmans of all sections are found throughout the 

Habitations houses Situated m compounds 

like those of the Nayars and Nambuthiris ; but the 

Brahmans in the Chittur Taluk live in streets li|fei those in the 
Palghat taluk. These streets are occupied purely b}* Brahmans, 
w^ho never allow’ the Sudras to live in their midst. Only 
Kamm^lans are allow’ed to pass through them, and members of 
the caste below them are never allow^ed to enter into them. 

Marriage prohibitions. — The same marriage prohibitions 
based on the Gotras and ^ravaras which are in vogue among the 
Nambuthiris are prevailing among the Tamil Brahmans also. 
Each division is endogamous ; and though the intermarriage 
between the members of the various sections is advocated by the 
enlightened social reformers, yet very few’ or no such intermarri- 
ages have hitherto taken place. A Brahman's son is^allow’ed tb 
marry his sister’s daughter and vice ver^. 

Brahman girls are married before puberty anki in no case 
is post-puberty marriage allow^. The gift 
Marriafire Customs. ^ maiden (Kanyiku ddnam) ij^to a suitable 

X and a. Tribes and Castes of Southern India, Vol I, p^es 3|7an4^^^ ’ 
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htisband is between sefven and ten years of age, but now 
this period is exceeded owing to the difficulty of securing suit- 
able husbands for them. The custom formerly was, that when 
a young man has to be m|irried, his parents used to select a 
suitable girl after the necessary examination and agreement of 
horoscopes, but now this custom has quite disappeared. It is 
the anxiety of the girl’s parents to get suitable husbands for 
them, and horoscopes of boys in their locality or elsewhere are 
collected and' examined by competent astrologers of whom 
there are many everywhere. In the event of proper agreement 
between the horoscope of the girl and that of the boy, and of 
sufficient satisfaction regarding his conduct and the status of 
his family, the girl’^ parents engage the service of an inter- 
mediary or middle man to talk the matter over with the 
boy’s parents and sound them in regard to the proposed union. 
Very often days and even months pass before any settlement 
is made. The old Vedic or Sasfraic ideals for the selection 
of a bride and a bridegroom are very much overlooked, and 
the settlement of the proposal very much depends upon 
tlie gifts, presents and other prospects which the parents of 
the bridegroom may expect from the other party. Very often 
there is a haggling as to the settlement of the bridegroom’s 
price which varies w ith the w ealth and status 

of the family and wdth the University and other qualifications 
of the boy or the young man. A Brahman graduate can, in 
these days, without any inheritance, command a very high 
price, so much as Rs. 2,000 or more, in the matrimonial mar- 
ket, and a matriculate under such circumstances may get 
between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000, while a young man in an in- 
termediate stage may get an amount varying betw een these 
limits. Young men of rich and respectable parents get more 
than three thousand rupees with presents of silver and copper 
vessels for their future domestic use and gold ornaments for 
their wearing. When the jjarents of the bride and bridegroom 
consent to the proposed match, an auspicious day is selected, 
when the parents and relations of bridegroom go to the house 
of the former, and talk over formally the conditions on 
w'hich the marriage is to take place. A portion of the bride- 
groom’s price is paid in advance by the bride’s father at the 
time. The bride is in some cases given a cloth worth ten or 
twelve rupees by the bridegroom’s father. Those assembled 
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are formally treated to a chewing of betellp^^ tbhacco ; 
but now they are t:r;eated to a feast Henceforwttd the gkf is 
said to be betrothed, and the ceremony is calfed the betrothal 
ceremony. The auspicious day on which the marriage is 
take place is also fixed by the astrologer ^at the time. 

From that day preparation^ for the wedding are also made. 
A pandal is made and decorated in front ojthe hobse and in- 
vitations are sent round to the relatives and friends on both 
sides by the pauents of the contradling couple. The mamage 
rites now in vogue do not differ from those in ih 

all essential particulars. The Brahmans of each^’^ction fol- 
low the Grihya Sutras related in their Sakha. The account of 
the wedding and other ceremonies given in the following pages 
is in accordance with the Apdsthamha Stifras of Black Yajur 
Veda. 

Nischikathanihula : — The marriage ceremony begins with 
Nischikathdmbula (exchange of betel leaves as a sign of settle- 
ment) for which a cloth (Pudava) to the bride-elect, Pushpam 
(flower), sandllf^i^rnaments, cocoanuts and plantains in a cop- 
per or brass are taken to the bride's house, where the bride 
IS dressed in new garments and adorned w ith the ornaments 
they have brought. The bridegroom’s father is seated on a 
plank in the midst of an assembly of Brahmans, Vaidiks and 
others, when, after a bestowal of blessings, the bride's father 
proclaims his intention to give his daughter in itiarriage to the 
bridegroom, and that he may come for the purpose after the 
completion of the Vratams (expiatory ceremonies). I’he bride- 
groom and his party return to their residence, and again go 
back to the bride's house for the aforesaid ceremony. 

Vratams : — The Brahmans who have been invited assem- 
ble in the bride’s house^m. The bridegroom sits on the marriage 
dais, and after repeating certain Vedic verses, begins with the 
permission of the assembled the following Vratams : — Prdja- 
pathyam, Soumyam, Agneyam, and Vaiswadevam. The God 
Ganapathy is first worshipped. Samidadhdnam (adoration of 
fire by a Brahmachdri) is next performed ; and ceremonies re- 
lating to each of these Vratams are performed and completed 
All these Vratams should have been performed during the period 
of Bramhacharyanu It is not now done in time, and so an 
expiatory ceremony, which is intended to malte up for the 
omission and which consists of some ghee oblations and ^ftfe 
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< 3 $ money (a few annas) to the Brahmans, is then perform^. 
Throughout the Vratam ceremonies the bridegroom is helped 
by a spiritual father or Guru, who is generally his father and 
in his absence his brother or. some near relation. The Gmjv 
then sprinkles water over the bridegroom’s body, and directs 
him to perform the Kandarshi Tharpanam (offering of water, 
gingelly and rice, as an oblation to Rishis). The various 
Vratams are gone through rapidly, and oblations of ghee are 
offered to the various Devatas and Pitris. Ten small vessels 
filled with earth, and various seeds are sowed in them and 
moistened with water. A piece of cotton thread dyed with 
turmeric is tied round his wrist. A small silver or copper 
vessel is placed on a loaf to the northeast of the sacred Fire, 
and is made to represent Varuna, and a piece of new cloth is 
tied round the vessel. Saimvarthanam ceremony (ceremony 
to close the Brahmacharj’am or bachelorship) is next perform- 
ed. The bridegroom then gets himself shaved, bathes and is 
neatly dressed as a married man and adorned in*his best. 

Kasiyatra : — Having rewarded the Guru for his tuition, the 
bridegroom goes on a mock pilgrimage toBenares-a tour intend- 
ed to complete his education. This is a remnant of the Snaiha- 
karma rite at which a Brahmacharl or Vedic student leaves 
the Guru's house at the close of his studies, and performs a 
ceremony of oblation to become an initiated householder or 
Snathaka. Carrying with him an umbrella, a fan and a bundle 
containing some rice, arecanut and- iipocoanut, he goes east- 
ward, when his would be father-in-la^v meets him and brings 
him to the house at which the marriage is to be celebrated. 
The father offers him his daughter’s hand ; and as an assurance 
of his promise, he is given Tdmbula (betel leaves and nut). 
The bridegroom then returns to his quarters, and is taken in 
procession to the bride’s* house in a palanquin or (Ottc-kattil) 
single cot. As he alights at the decorated pandal, the bride joins 
him. Both the bride and bridegroom are taken op the shoul- 
ders of their respective maternd undes, standing face to face 
in a conspicuous part of the Pandal. Here the bridal pair 
exchange garlands, after which they sit on a swing and are treat- 
ed to a little vocal and instrumental music. A few married 
women go round them three times carrying water, a light, 
fruits, and betel in a copper or brass tray. The pair are then 
couducted.ihto the house, and are sea'ted in a conspicuous seat 
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assigned to them. As they enter the houl^hey^e ^directed 
to put their right * foot first. Betel leaves^ iiu<^ p)la|i|(ain 
fruits, and cocoanuts are th|en distributed ’ to those present 
there. , ^ V 

Marriage Proper :-^Viv('iham at' marriage proper now 


begins, and the bridegroom after a Puja to Ganapathy pronounces 
the Sankalpa with the intention of takiiag a proper girl for 
wife in order , that he maj’ obta^ sons in the interests of 
Dharma or dutj'. , ^ 


Varaprasna : — The bridegroom then sends some of his 
relatives to ,the bride’s father to request him to give his 
daughter to rfie young man (himself) of the said Gotra, to which 
he answers in the affirmative. At this stage, their Gotras are 
distinctly mentioned, so as to ensure that they are not with*- 
in the prohibited degrees. The bride’s father declares his 
intention of giving his daughter in marriage to the bridegroom- 
elect, who says that he accepts her. The bridegroom is then 
seated on a hea^i of paddy when the father sits on the right 
side of the da%!^ter and begins his Sankaipa (mental resolve) 
for Kanydkadana (gift of the maiden) with his wife near 
him (Pathnyasaha) . 


He then mentions the several objects he has in view' in 
the bestowal of his daughter, and emphasises the attainment of 
Bramhaloka (abode of Bramha, the Greater), W himself, to his 
ancestors, and descendants to the tenth generation by the gift 
of the daughter in marriage to the young man. Both the father 
of the girl and his wife then wash the feet of the bridegroom, 
adorn him with sandal and flowers and worship him as Vishnu 
himself. The father then sits upon the heap of paddy with his 
daughter on his lap f^ng the east, the mother stands facing 
northwards and the bridegroom also stands facing westwards in 
front of the father. The father then or, by pro.vy, his family 
priest recites three times the genealogies of the bride and bride- 
groom to the third generation, makes gift of a Saligratnam 
with all puja vessels, a cow, a calf, and land along with the 
daughter to the bridegroom, his wife po’uring a little water into 
the hands of the bride before she is given into the hands of the 
young man. As he makes a gift of the daughter, the father 
addresses the bridegroom thus : — “ I give unto t|iee who ?irt a 
Vishnu ’this girl rich in gold and fully adorned V^th the jewels 
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with the desire of entering bmmhaldha and for the salvation of 
my forefathers’*. And looking at the assembly, he says, I give 
unto this Brahman, who is a vedic student and worthy of a 
msidtn (fCanyaka) ^ my daughter for taking part with him in the 
discharge of religious duties and the procreation of offspring'’.^ 
Then reciting a number of Vedic texts for the expiation of the 
sin arising from the gift, the bridegroom accepts the girl and 
returns with her to the seats assigned to them. He performs 
the Vivaha Sankalpa and then the Nandi Srddha and Punyd- 
ham, after which the sacred fire is kindled. 

Varapuja or Madhnparka.^Aiiex the prayer above-men- 
tioned has been recited, the bridegroom sits dov n on a stool or 
cushion, which is presented to him. He first recites a text 
of the Yajur Veda^ I step on this for the sake of food and 
other benefits on this variously splendid foot-stool. The 
bride^s father presents to him a cushion made of twenty leaves 
of /rWvSa grass, holding it up w ith both hands, and exclaiming 
The Cushion ! The Cushion ! The Cushion ! ” The bride- 
groom replies, “ I accept the cushion ” and taking it, places it 
on the ground, under his feet, while he recites the following 
prayer: — May those plants over which Soma presides, and 
which are variously dispersed on the earth incessantly, ginant 
‘‘ me happiness while this cushion is placed under ray feet 
Another is presented to him w^hich he accepts in the same 
manner, saying, May those numerous plants over which S6ma 
presides, and which are salutary a hundred different w^ays, 
incessantly grant me happiness while I sit on this cushion.’’ 
Instead of these prayers, which are 'peculiar to the Brahmans 
that use the Sama Veda, the following text is commonly recit- 
ed : — I obscure my rivals, as the sun does other luminaries ; 
I tread on this, as the type of him who injures me 

The bride’s father next offers a vessel of wat^r, thrice 
exclaiming, Water for ablutions ! ” The bridegroom declares 
his acceptance of it, and looks into the vessel, saying, Gener- 
“ ous water 1 I view thee, return in the form of fertilizing rain 
“ from him, from whom thou dost proceed that is, from the 
Sun, for it is acknowledged, says the commentator, that rain 
proceeds from vapours raised by the heat of the sun. The 
bridegroom takes up water in the palms of both hands joined 
together, and throws it on his left foot, saying, ‘‘ I washmiy left 
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foot, and fix prosperity in thi§ realm **: water 

on his right foot, saying, I wash my right loot, and introduce 
prosperity into thi^ realm ” ; and ^le then throws Water onHO^h 
feet, saying, ‘‘ I wash first one and then the other, ’’ and "lastly 
both feet, that the realm may thrive aqdlntrepidity be gained’** 
The following is the text of the Yajus which is generally usM 
instead of the preceding prayers t — ‘‘Thou dost alford various 
“ elegance, I accept thee, who dost so ; 4fford it for the ab- 
“ lution of my .feet”. ^ 

An (that is, water, rice, and DA grass, jn a 

conch, or in a vessel shaped like one or rather like a boat), is 
next presented to the bridegroom in a similar manner, and 
accepted by him with equal formality. He pours the water on 
his own head, saying, ” thou art the splendour of food ; through 
” thee may become glorious.” This prayer is taken from the 
Yajus, but the followers of that Veda use different texts, accept- 
ing the Arghya with this prayer, “Ye are waters (a/)a/0, through 
“ }'ou may I obtain^, jill my wishes ; ” and pouring out the 
“ water with this text, "^dismiss you to the ocean ; return to 
“ your soi^e, harmless unto me, most excellent water ! But 
“ my beverage is not poured forth”. 

A vessel of w ater is then offered by the bride’s father, who 
thrice exclaims, “ Take w ater to be sipped ”, the bridegroom 
accepts it, saying, “ Thou art glorious, grant me glory, or else, 
conduct me to glory, endue me with splendpw, render me 
“ dear to all people, make me ow'iier of cattle, and preserve me 
“ unhurt in all my limbs”. I he bride’s father fills a vessel with 
honey, curds, and clarified butter ; he cover? it with another 
vessel, and presents it to the bridegroom, exclaiming, three 
times, “ Take the MadhiiparJca ”. The bridegroom accepts it, 
places it on the ground^^and looks into it, saying, “ Thou art 
glorious, may I become so”. He takes the food three times 
saying, “Thou art the sustenance of the glorious; thou art the 
“ nourishment of the splendid, thou art the food of the fortu- 
“ nate, grant me prosperity”. He then gently eats until he is 
satisfied. 

Although these texts are taken from the Yajus, yet other 
prayers from the same Veda are used by the sects which follow 
it. While looking into the vessel, the bridegroom says, “ I view 
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** contemplates". On accepting the Madhuparka, the bride- 
groom says, “ I take thee with the assent of the generous sun, 
“ with the arms of both sons of .Aswini ; with the hands of the 
“ cherishing luminary. He, mixes it, saying, “may I mix thee 
O venerable parent and remove whatever might be hurtful in 
‘‘ the eating of thee He takes it three times, saying, “ May 
“ I eat that sweet, best and nourishing form of honey ; and may 
“ I thus become excellent, sweet tempered and well nourished 
“ by food ■■ After eating until he is satisfied and after sip- 
ping water, he touches his mouth and other parts of the body, 
with his hand, saying, “May there be speech in my mouth 
“ breath in my nostrils, sight in my eye-balls, hearing in my 
“ ears, strength in my arms, firmness in my thighs ; may my 
“limbs and members remain unhurt together with my soul”. 

These hospitable rites are then concluded by letting loose 
the cow at the intercession of the guests. A barber who attends 
for that purpose exclaims, “ The cow ! The cow ! ” upon which 
the guest pronounces this text — “ Release the cow from the 
“ fetters of Varuna." “ May she subdue my toe ; may she des- 
“ troy the enemies of both him (the host) and me. Dismiss 
“ the cow, that she may eat grass, and drink water”. When 
the cow has been released the guest thus addressCS^Kr -*‘I 
‘‘ have earnestly entreated this prudent person (or accorduig to 
“ another interpretation of the text, each docile person), say- 
“ ing, “ kill not the innocent, harmless cow, who is mother of 
“ Rudra, daughter of Vasus, sister of Adityas and the somce of 
“ ambrosia.” In the Yajur V6da th^ -following prayer is added 
to this text : — “ May she expiate my sins and his (naming the 
“host), release her that she may^axe”. It is evident that the 
guests’ intercessions imply a pr^BtiCe, now' become absolete, of 
slaying a cow for the purpose of hospitality.” 

Being thus affanced, the bride "and bridegroom J;hen walk 
forth, while he thus addresses her : — “May the regents of space, 
“ may the air, the sun, the fire, dispel that anxiety which thou 
“ feelest in thy mind, and turn thy heart to me ”. 

He proceeds thus, while they look at each other, “ Be 
“ gentle in thy aspect, and loyal to thy husband, be fortunate 
“ in cattle, amiable to thy mind ; and beautiful in thy person ; 
“ be mother of valiant sons, be fond of delights, be cheerful, 
♦‘and bring prosperity to our bipeds and quadrupeds”. At 
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this stage of the ceremony the following pra^rs gre recited : — 
“ Soma gave her tPthe Sun, the Sun gave her tc^.^ r^gelif of 
“ Fire, Fire gave her to me ; with her Iw has. given me Whalti^, 
and male offspring. Mfiy she be a ipost auspicious cau$e m 
“prosperity, never desert me, etc.” 

Then a circular substance made of twisted grass is placed 
on the head of the bride, and the bridt^room rep^s the 
following foritoujt^ — “Blessed by the Surya, sit round thle sacred 
“ Fire, and look at the dharba ring, my mother-iq.-Iaw ^apd 


“ brother-in-law”. A yoke containing two holes at one end is 
also placed over it at right angles to it, the other end of the 
yoke being held in a northerly direction. A gold coin is in- 
serted in one of the holes and sanctified water is sprinkled ovef 
her. Then the yoke and the andwa are removed from the 
head, with the recital of the following texts : — “ Oh Indra ! 
“ cleanse and purify this girl just as you did in the case of 
“ Ahala by pouring water through three holes before marrying 
“ her. May the gold prove a blessing to you. May the yoke, 
‘ the hole of the yoke, bring happiness to you. May we be 
“ blessed to unite your body with mine. May we become puri- 
“ fied with the Sun and may this water give you health and 
“longlife.” 


She is dressed in a new cloth which she has to wear 
during next four days of the marriage festivities; . The follow- 
ing prayers are recited in this connection: — “May those 
“ generous women w’ho spun and wound the thread, and who 
“ wove the warp and weft of this cloth, generously clothe thee 
“ to old age : long-lived women ! Put on this raiment. Clothe 
“ her, invest her with appeal ; prolong her life to old age ; 

“ mayst thou live a hut^red years”. 

Mangala 'Dharana : — The tali or mangalasutra is tied 
round the neck of the bride by the husband who, says, “ O lovely 
girl ! I tie this auspicious thread, which I expect to be the 
source of my long life, round thy neck. Mayst thou live a hund- 
red years”. , 

A girdle made of munja grass twisted is tied round the 
waist of the bride by the bridegroom, and both return to a 
conspicuous seat hand in hand and seat themsel^s on it. He 
prepares the hdmam or sacrificial fire and halloi^s the in|pl^ , 
ments of sacrifice. 
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The next portion of the wedding ceremony is the Pdni- 
gr^hanmn (clasping of hand), for which a few preliminary 
gifts are made. 

The bridegroom takes the bride’s right hand, reciting the 
following prayers : — “ I take thy hand for the sake of good 
fortune, and thou mayst become old with me, thy husband. 
May the deities, namely, the divine sun {Aryamdn) and the 
prolific Being (Sdvitri) and the God of love, give as a 
matron unto me that I may be a householder.’’ The next im- 
portant ceremonial is the Sapthapadi or the bride’s taking seven 
steps. It is the most important of all wedding rites, for the 
marriage is complete and irrevocable as soon as she has taken 
the seventh step and not sooner. She is directed to take the 
seven steps in a northerly direction from the fire. The wife 
stands facing the east, and the husband standing before her 
takes hold of her right foot, and makes her take seven steps 
with the recital of the following : — 1. ^^May Vishnu cause thee 
to take one step for the sake of obtaining food. 2. May Vishnu 
cause thee to take two steps for the sake of obtaining strength. 

3. Three steps for the sake of solemn acts of religion. 

4. Four steps for the sake of obtaining happiness. 5. Five 
steps for the sake of cattle. 6. Six steps for the sake of in- 
crease of wealth. 7. Seven steps for the sake of obtaining 
priests for the sake of performing sacrifices’’. (In the Yajur 
Veda the texts are varied, so that the third step is for the 
increase of wealth, and the sixth for obtaining happy seasons). 
The bridegroom then addresses the bride. “Having completed 
“the seven steps, be my companion”. May I become thy 
“associate. May none interrupt thy association with me. 
“May such as are disposed to promote our happiness, confirm 
“ thy association with me’^’. The bridegroom then addresses 
the spectators. “This woman is auspicious, approach and 
“ view her ; (and having conferred our good wishes) grant aus- 
“ picious fortune on her, depart to your respective abodes.” 

“ I am the Saman (Veda), thou art the Rig (Veda), I am 
the sky, thou art the earth ; come let us marry ; let us hold 
“conjugal intercourse ; let us procreate offspring, let us obtain 
“ sons ; may they reach old age ; may we, being affectionate, 
“glorious, and well disposed, see during a hundred years, live 
“ a hundred years, and.hear a hundred years”. 
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The bridegroom then offers sixteen ^ilitiojQS of ghee to 
the Vedic deities Agni (fire), Soman, GandWtva, -lliiifa, 
Varuna, Brihaspathy, etc., for their coiyugal. happin^s. Thf 
other portions of the ceremonial are Ae^aroUanam and Lajdt- 
homam.' The ceremony is brought to an end by another 
Homam named Jaydti Hdmani ’, after which the munja girdle 
is untied, and the married couple are blessed by the pri^t and 
the Brahman Vaidiks assembte^d there then. 

f* 

Grahapravesanam \ — On the same afternoon, the hrid^ 
and bridegroom go in procession in a palanquin to the house or 
temporary residence of the latter, and the married cotiple seat 
themselves <5ifi a bull’s hide with the neck towards the east.^ 
After a pii ja to Ganapathy eindPathiprayana Japam i.e., prayers 
to deities to protect them in their way to the husband’s 
house, he recites the following texts when she ascends the 
carriage or palanquin: — O Wife of the Sun^ ascend this vel\i- 
rle resembling the beautiful blossoms of the cotton tree and 
‘‘ butea, tinged with various tints and coloured like gold, well 
constrv(eittd, furnished with gold w^heels, and the source of 
ambre^, (that is, of blessings), bring happiness to thy hus- 
“ band”.') Proceeding wuth the bride, he or some other person 
for him, recites the following texts on their coming to a cross 
road ; May robbers, who infest the road, remain ignorant (of 
“ the journey); may the married couple reach a p|ace of security 
and difficult of access, by easy roads; and may foes keep aloof”. 

Alighting from the carriage, the bridegroom leads the 
bride into a house, chanting the hymn called Vamadevaya, Mat- 
rons w^elcome the bride, and make her sit dow n, on a bull’s hide 
of the same colour and placed in the same manner as before. 
The bridegroom then recites the following prayer: — ‘‘may 
“kine here produce numerous young: may horses and human 
‘‘ beings do so ; and may the deity sit here, by whose favour 
sacrifices are accomplished with gifts of a thousandfold.” 
The bridegroom sitting by her side makes oblations to the 
aforesaid deities for the blessings of prosperity, happiness, and 
offspring. Then a male child of a woman who had fibirne many 
living son6 is placed on her lap and given plantain fruits. The 
bride and Eridegroom rise up, and are shown the,J>ole-star and 
Arundhathi^ reciting the following texts : — “ Heafen is stable ,* 

^ I, V^de Marriage ceremonies of the Nambuthiris, pagi xgo^ 

2. They are now seated on a grass mat, 
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the (earth is stable ; this tiniverse is stable : these mountains 
‘‘are stable; may this woman be stable in her husband’s 
“ family (Dhruva, the pole-star, also signifies stable, fixed, 
steady, firm). 

Aupaaana : — ^The bridegroom then makes for the firs ttime 
AgrUya Stdlipakam, or oblation of rice cooked in the domestic 
fire itself, in order that the fire may become so holy as to 
have it performed every morning and evening with oblations of 
uncooked rice. The first Aupaaana takes place in that night, 
for which the couple fast during the day. During the first three 
nights they sleep on the same cot ; though they cannot ap- 
proach each other. A twig of the pipal tree decorated with 
flowers, sandal paste, and covered with cloth or thread repre- 
senting Gandharva is placed between them to prevent their 
approaching together. After midnight of the fourth day the 
stick is removed. 

The account above given regarding the Grahapravesanam 
and Aupasanam is in accordance with the Grihya Sutras, but in 
practice they are done at the bride’s house. After going to 
the house of the bridegroom, the contracting parties are served 
with some milk and a few plantain fruits. After the usual 
blessings, they return in procession to the bride’s house. There 
is nothing of importance on the second and third days except 
the performance of Aupasana by the conjugal pair. 

SeshaMmam : — On the night of the fourth day after 
1 P. M., this ceremony is performed, for which six oblations 
with as many prayers are addressed to fire, air, sun, praja- 
pathy, oceans, rivers, sky and to the twelve months. Four 
drops of ghee are also left on the bride’s head. The prayers 
to remove anything injurious in the person of the bride which 
might be injurious to her husband, to her offspring, to cattle, 
to the household, and to honour and glory are then recited. 
The following text is recited while the water is poured on the 
bride’s head: — “That blameable portion of thy person which 
“ would have been injurious to thy husband, thy offspring, thy 
“ cattle, thy household, and thy honour, I render destructive 
“ of paramours ; May thy body, thus cleared from evil, reach 
“ old age with me’’. The bride is then fed with food prepared 
in a caldron, and the following text is recited : — “ I unite thy 
“ breath with my breath ; thy bones .with my bones ; thy flesh 
with my flesh j and thy skin with my skin’’. 
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After the distributip^ of betel leaves and arec^nuTtp, the Bea- 
mans assembled, the pride and the bridegroom c^^ew betel fpr the, 
first time, after which they bathe, and ni^tly dressed they ap-i 
pear before the Vaidiks assembled, whd bless them. 

Conclusion : The marriage ceremonies thus far described 
may be here recapitulated. The bridegroqgi goes in proces- 
sion to the ho^s^ where the bride’s father resides, and is there 
welcomed as a gffest. The bride is given to him by her father 
in the form usual at every solemn donation, and thdi: hands 
are bound together with grass. He clothes the bride with a 
garment, and ihe skirts of her mantle and his are tied together. 
The bridegroom makes oblations to fire, and the bride drops 
rice on it as an oblation The bridegroom solemnly takes her 
hand in marriage. She treads on a grinding stone. They 
walk round the fire. The bride takes steps seven times, con- 
ducted by the bridegroom, and he then dismisses the spectators, 
the marriage being now' complete and irrevocable. In the 
evening of the same daj’ the bride sits down on a grass mat 
and the bridegroom points out to her the Pole star as an 
emblem of corNStancy. They then partake of a meal. The 
bridegroom remains four days at the house of the bride’s father, 
and on the fifth or any auspicious day he conducts her to his 
own house in solemn procession. She is there , welcomed by 
his kindred, and the solemnity ends with oblations to fire. 

The wedding ceremonies thus far described are in accord- 
ance with the Apasthamba Grihya Sutras of Black Yajur 
Veda; but the Tamil Brahmans, who follow the Santa Veda^ 
perform their domestic ceremonies as prescribed by Drdhyayana 
Grihya Sutrasy which, so far as marriage rites are concerned, 
differ only in some partilftilars of secondary importance ; a few 
of which are given here. 

While the bridegroom is w’elcomed with formalities ( Vara* 
puja) already mentioned or more properly before his arrival, the 
bride bathes with the recital of the following texts : — '^Three 
vessels of water are severally poured oil her head with three 
different prayers; — 1. Love ! I know thy name. Thou art 
‘'called an intoxicating beverage. Unite the bridegroom happi- 
“ ly. For thee was framed the inebriating draugh^^ Fire ! ^y 
‘‘best organ is here. Through devotion wert th^u cri^eg”. 
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** May this oblation "be efiScacious”. " 2. Damsel ! I anoint 
“ this thy generative organ with honey, because it is the second 
“ mouth of the Creator. By that thou subduest all males, 
“ thou unsubdued by that, thou art lively, and dost hold domi- 
“ nions. May this oblation be efficacious”. 3. “ May the 
“ primeval ruling sages, who framed the female organ as a fire 
“ that consumeth flesh, and thereby framed a procreating juice, 
“ grant the prolific power that proceeds from the three horned 
“ bull and from the sun. May this oblation be efficacious”. 
To elucidate the first of these texts the commentator cites the 
following passage : — “ The sage V^asishta, the regent of the 
“ moon, the ruler of Heaven, the preceptor of the Gods, the 
“ great forefather of all beings, however old in the practice of 
“devotion and old'by the progress of age \t’as deluded by 
“women. Liquors distilled from sugar, from grain, and from 
“ the blossoms of Bassia, are three sorts of intoxicating drinks; 
“ the fourth is woman, by whom this world is deluded. One 
“ who contemplates a beautiful woman becomes intoxicated, 
“ and so does he who squaffs an inebriating beverage. Woman 
“ is called an inebriating draught, because she intoxicates by 
“ her looks”. To explain the second text, the same author 
quotes a passage from the Veda, intimating that Bramha has 
tw'o mouths, one containing all holiness, and the other ailotted 
for the production of all beings ; “ for they are created from 
his mouth”. 

But the ritual of the Sama Vedi priests makes the gift of 
the damsel precede the tying of the knot, and, inconsistently 
enough, directs the mantles to be tied before the bridegroom 
has clothed the bride. After the donation has been accepted 
as above-mentioned, the bride’s father should tie a knot in the 
bridegroom’s mantle over the presents given with the bride, 
while the affianced pair are looking at each other. The cow is 
then released in the manner before described ; a libation of 
water is made ; and the bride’s father meditates the Gayitri, 
and ties a knot with the skirts of the bride’s and bridegroom’s 
mantles, after saying, “ Ye must be inseparably united in mat- 
‘‘ ters of duty, wealth, and love”.* The bridegroom afterwards 
clothes the bride with the following ceremonies. 

According to the followers of Samaveda, the bridegroom, 
immediately after the s carf has been placed on the bride's 
t. Aiiatk R«wiu«l>e«, Vol. 11, pages aSS-stt. • 
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shoulders, conducts her towards the sac^^^ ire, saying, 
Soma (the regent, of the Moon) gave her to the ifim 

** gave her to the regent of fire, fire has given ‘her ^o me, and 
** with her wealth and male offspring.’' The bride then goes 
to the western side of the fire and recites the following prayer 
while she steps on a mat made of Virana grass and covered 
with silk: — ^*May our Lord assign me the p^h by which I may 
reach the abode of my Lord,”- She sits down on the edge of 
the mat and thd"' bridegroom offers six oblations of clarified 
butter, reciting the following prayers, while the bride touches* 
the shoulder of the bridegroom with her right hand: — 1, May 
'‘fire come firdt among the Gods;miay it rescue her offspring 
" from the fetters of death ; may Varuna (king of waters), grant 
" that this woman should never bemoan a calamity befalling 
“ her children. 2. May the domestic perpetual fire guard her ; 
" may it render her progeny long-lived ; may she never be 
" widowed ; may she be mother of surviving children ; may she 
" experience the joy of having male off-spring. 3. May Heaven 
“ protect thy back ; may air and the two sons of Aswini protect 
” thy thighs ; may the sun protect thy children, while sucking 
" thy breast ; and may Brihaspathy protect them until they wear 
“clothes; and afterwards may the assembled Gods protect 
“ them. 4. May no lamentation arise at night in thy abode ; 

“ may crying women enter other houses than thine ; mayst thou 
“ never admit sorrow to thy breast ; mayst thou prosper in thy 
“ husband’s house ; blest with his survival and viewing cheerful 
“ children. 5. I lift barrenness, the death of children, sins, and 
“ every other evil as I would lift a chaplet off thy head ; and I 
“ consign the fetters (of premature death) to thy foes. 6. May 
“ death depart from me, and immortality come ; may Yama, the 
“ child of the sun, rendei*1tie fearless. Death ! follow a different 
“ path from that by which we proceed, and from that which the 
“ Gods travel. To thee who seest and who hearest, I call, saying, 

“ hurt not our offspring nor our progenitors. And may this 
“ oblation be efficacious.” 1. The bridegroom then presents ob- 
lations, naming the three worlds separately and conjointly and 
offers either four or five oblations to the fire and to the moon. 
The bride and bridegroom then rise up, and the latter passes 
from the left of the former side to her right, and makes her join 

her hands in a hollow form. . , . i 

z, Asiatic Researches, Vol. II, paf^e 314. 
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According to the ritual, which conforms to the Sdmaveda, 
the bridegroom sits down near the fire with the bride, and 
finishes this part of the ceremony of making oblations, while 
he names the three worlds separately and conjointly. The 
taking of the bride's hand in marriage is thus completed. In 
the evening of the same day, as soon as the star appears, the 
bride sits down on a bull’s hide^ which must be of a red colour 
and must be placed with the neck towards the east and the hair 
upwards. l?he bridegroom sits dowm near her, makes oblations 
while he names the three worlds as usual, and then makes six 
oblations with the following prayers, each time pouring 
the remainder' of the clarified butter on the bride's head : — 1. ‘‘I 
obviate by this full oblation all the ill marks in the lines of 
‘4hy hands, in thy eye-lashes, and in the spots (on thy body), 
2. I obviate by this full oblation all the ill marks in thy hair 
“and whatever is sinful in thy looking, or in thy crying. 3. 
“ I obviate by this full oblation all that may be sinful in thy 
“ temper, in thy speaking and in thy laughing. 4. I obviate 
“ by this full oblation all the ill marks in thy teeth and on the 
“ dark intervals between them, in thy hands and in thy feet. 
“ 5. I obviate by this full oblation all the ill marks in thy 
“ thighs, on thy privy part, oh thy haunches, and on the linea- 
“ ments of thy figure. 6. Whatever natural or accidental 
“ evil marks were on all thy limbs, 1 have obviated all such 
“ marks by these full oblations of clarified butter. May this 
“ oblation be efficacious 

The following customs are in vogue among the Brahmans 
who marrj^ for the third time. It is believed that a third mar- 
riage is always inauspicious, and the bride will soon become a 
widow. When an individual marries a third wife, the man is 
made to marry the arha plant fcalotrojits gigantea) to prevent 
further mishap, and the real marriage becomes the fourth. In 
an orthodox fashion it is generally celebrated on some Sunday 
or Monday when the constellation Hastham becomes visible. 
The bridegroom, accompanied by a priest and another Brahman, 
repairs to a temple or a spot near the arka plant, and decorates it 
with a cloth and a piece of spring and is symbolized into the sun. 
The bridegroom then invokes it thus, “ Oh ! Master of three L6kas 

X, A grass mat is now substituted for it. 

a, Asiatic Researches Vol, II,|page3^aep-3ii. • 
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“ or worlds, Oh ! the Steven horsed, Oh ! 

the third marriage.*’ Next the plant is ad3res^> in the fol- 
lowing words : — ‘‘ You are the oldest of the plants of this wpnd, 
'' Bramha created you to save such of ns as have to marry 
“ third time, so please become my wifo^’.^ The Brahman who 
accompanies the bridegroom becomes his father-in-law for thgf, 
time being, and says to him, ‘‘ I give you in , marriage Aditya’s 
‘‘ great grand daughter, Ravi’s grand daughter, and my daughter 
Arkdnya'\ All ^4he ceremonies §uch as the preparation of 
Homam, Tdli-tying^ etc., are performed as, at a regular marriage, 
and after the recitation of a few Vedic hymns, the plant is cut 
down. Acceding to some persons the plant is believed to be 
a willing scape-goat to others’ ills. Oil and ghee applied to 
the head of the victim are sometimes transferred to this plants 
w^hen it withers and saves the man, even as Baber is said to 
have saved his son. ‘‘ May the arJca plant grow luxuriant in 
your house ”, It is the commonest form of curse. On the 
other hand, the plant is held sacred b}" those who follow the 
Yajur V^da or ^ama V6da: they use the leaves during the 
Natidi ceremon)', which is one of the marriage rites. The 
Icaii^ of the plant are used on the Rathasapthami day (the 7th 
day.aft^er the new-nioon in the month of Chingam) in propitia- 
tioa-)0f the sun. In the worship of the Rishis and Pitris at the 
Updkarma ceremony the Brahmans who follow’ the Sdmaveda 
make use of the flowers and leaves of the pkht. The juice 
of this plant is a favourite agent in the hands of the suicides. 

The various ceremonies performed for the wedding by the 
bride and bridegroom during the four days apd the recital of 
the Vedic hymns connected with them are at the dictates of the 
priest. The real significance of the holy texts and the pur- 
pose for which they intended are entirely lost sight of. 
In fact, the formalities are gone through without any compre- 
hension of the real purpose of the ceremonies. The worship of 
Agni (fire), begun on the wedding day to be continued through- 
out their life-time, is terminated on the fifth or sixth day, and 
renewed before every domestic ceremony and closed thereafter. 
On the second and third days of the marriage ceremonies 
Homams are performed in the morning and evening, and the 
Naldgu ceremony is also performed in the afternoon. In this 
the couple are seated on planks covered with ma^ in the midst 
of a large number of women assembled within t% pandal.^ ll) 
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front of them is a tray in which are placed betel leaves, areca- 
BUts, fruits, flowers and turmeric paste. The women sing 
songs, and the bride also sings in praise of the bridegroom. 
Taking a little of the turmeric paste made red by the addition of 
chun&m, she makes marks by drawing lines over his feet 
{Nalgu idal). The ceremony closes with the waving of Arathi 
and the distribution of betel leaves to the women assembled. On 
the evening of the third day, a procession is got up at the expense 
of the maternal uncle of the bride, who, mounted on an elephant 
or seated in a palanquin and accompanied by a long line of men 
and women, all neatly dressed and well decked out, goes round 
the street and is made to worship the deity, after which all 
return to the bride’s house, when the bridal pair exchange gar- 
lands and are blessed. At night also, after the usual Aiipdsana 
ceremony, a girl is dressed up as a boy and another girl well 
dressed and decked out accompany the bridal pair in a pro- 
cession got up by the women to go round the street, when 
some mock play and amusements are indulged in. After their 
supper, they are seated on a swing, when songs are sung and 
the guests are entertained with music by professional songsters. 
There is also a similar procession on the fourth day at night. 

Present condition of Matrimonial Relations among the 
Brahmans : — As has been said, the marriage ceremonies last for 
four days, during which the bridegroom’s party, the relations and 
friends on both sides are sumptuously fed at 11 A. M., and 8 
I’. M., every day. A fashion has also been set up now-a-days 
to treat them to a breakfast at 8 A. M., and to a lunch at 4 
1’. M., with coffee or tea with sweetmeats. 

In grand celebrations, the bride’s father, in addition 
to the bridegroom’s price (which may be two or three thou- 
sand rupees), spends a similar amount, a major portion of 
which is spent in feeding the bridegroom’s party, bride's 
relations, friends and others who attend the wedding, and 
the balance, in presents of clothes and ornaments to the 
bridegroom, and in providing the bride with vessels of silver 
and copper, according to the demands of the bridegroom’s 
party. Among the bride’s parents of moderate means, the 
expenses may vary from Rs. 1,500 to^KS. 2,000. Among 
very poor people, the expenditure may amount to Rs. 500. 
Now-a-days there is a tendency for the diminution of 
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expenses connected with feeding as th^-5!^an2^ ^n other 
directions have copaparatively increased. While the expe|i|i- 
ture on the part of the bride’s parents are enormoUs, the 
bridegroom’s parents try to make considerable profits out of 
the wedding. A portion of the bridegrbotn’s price is set apart 
for the ornaments of the bride and for other items in connec:, 
tion with the ceremony, and the balance is reserved as a 
saving. Very often, when the bride’s father is unable to pay 
the bridegroom’sr^price in ready ca^, he pays a portion of it 
and either undertakes to provide his daughter with ornaments 
before she joins her husband, after the nuptials, or gives a 
promissory note for the payment of the balance at a convenient 
opportunity. It is further incumbent on him to provide the 
bridegroom with presents of cloth on all auspicious occasions, 
to spend a few hundreds of rupees in the purchase of vessels 
and presents of clothes for the nuptials, and a similar or smaller 
sum for the pregnancy rites. The least cause of dissatisfac- 
tion or misunderstanding subjects the poor little girl to every 
kind of ill-treatment in the house of her father-in-law. 
Threats to re-marry the bridegroom are also conveyed to the 
bride's parents, if they will not make amends for any frivolous 
mistakes of omission or commission on their part. Education, 
instead of nullifying or moderating these injurious effects, 
only encourages them. In fact, the University standard has 
become a powerful engine of oppression at^ the hands of 
the girl’s father. A Bachelor of Arts ”, if he is a bachelor, 
even though he may be a homeless pauper living upon his 
friends’ bounty, must have a handsome wife, adorned with 
jewelry and ornaments from head to foot and cash payment 
of tw^o thousand rupees or more. The bridegrooms thus 
command a high pri<aie in the marriage market, and be- 
come the object of vigorous competition. The rich get their 
daughters married in time to suitable husbands, while the poor 
are driven to reckless borrowings or, as the last alternative, re- 
sort to any means, if they can avoid the disgrace of allowing 
their daughters to remain unmarried biefore they come of age. 

Unless the rich and other gentlemen of light and leading 
set an example by following the old Sastraic ideajs, and put an 
end to the custom of receiving the bridegroom’s price, and 
societies are also organked in all Brahmanic centi^s to QOi^mn 
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it, and thereby to elevate the moral tone of the people in these 
matters, worse evils may be anticipated, L c., only girls whom 
their parents can afford to marry can survive. 

In this connection, it will be interesting to note the ex- 
cellent example which the Rajaput clans have set and which 
deserves to be followed throughout India. “ Themselves 
among the purest representatives of the Indo-Aryan type, they 
have revived the best traditions of the Vedic age and have 
established for themselves the ordinance that no girl shall be 
married before she is fourteen years old and that the marriage 
expenses shall in no case exceed a certain proportion of the 
father’s yearly income. That, I venture to think, is the aim 
which those who wpuld reform society should, for the present, 
set before themselves. If they succeed in doing for India 
what Colonel Walter did for Rajaputana, they will achieve 
more than any Indian reformer has yet accomplished. To 
bring back the Vedas is no unworthy ideal.” 

“ The Rajaputana movement is so remarkable in itself and 
contains the germs of such high promise that it calls for fuller 
notice. Nearly twenty years ago, at the suggestion of. Colonel 
Walter, then agent of the Governor-General m Rajaputana, 
all the Sardars of the various States of Rajaputana assembled 
at Ajmer for the purpose of discussing arrangements for regu- 
lating the expenses incurred on the occasion of marriages, 
deaths, etc., among Rajaputs of all ranks except the ruling 
chiefs. By the unanimous decision of these leaders of Rajput 
society, a series of observances were prescribed which, -Ifevised 
from time to time, have now assumed the form of definite rules 
enforced by the influence of a society known, in grateful 
commemoration of its founder, as the Walterkrit Rajputra 
Hitakirini Sabha. The chief political officer in Rajaputana is 
the president of the society, and in every State a committee is 
appointed, consisting of a Sardar, an official member of the 
Charan and Rao castes, to make arrangements for carrying out 
the regulations regarding marriages and deaths and other 
instructions embodied in the rules.” 

“ Under the head of marriage expenses, if the marriage is 
that of a Thakur himself or of an eldest son, sister or daughter, 
the limit of expenditure is fixed on the following scale : — 
When the value of the State is below. Rs. 1,000, not more than 
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two-thirds of the annual income may be sp^pft themarriage ; 
for values between, Jls. 1,000 and Rs. 10,000 the .‘^roporti^^is 
reduced to half ; for incomes between Rs. 10,000- and 
Rs. 20,000 to one-third ; and for incomes above Rs. 20,000 ts^ 
one-fourth ; In the case of marriages of sons other than the 
eldest, or of nephews and nieces and brothers of the Thakur who 
are dependent for support upon him, the e^enditure may not 
exceed one-tenth of that admissible in the cases stated above. 
The abuses attendant on the extravagant largess which used 
to be distributed among bards and musicians on the occasion 
of marriages have been got rid of by limiting this expenditure 
to a percentage of Rs. 6-12-0 on the annual income of the 
State, and by further restrictions limiting the claim to such 
presents to the residents of the territory in which the marriage 
takes place. Only the father of the bridegroom is liable to 
make such payments ; the father of the bride cannot be 
charged 

In the case of the bride’s parents who are poor a small 
sum of money is paid by those of the bridegroom to defray the 
expenses connected with the wedding. 

When a Brahman girl comes of age, she is lodged in a 

Puberty Ctistoms. and the information of the 

joyful incident is sent round to the relatives 
and friends of the family. The open space in the front of the 
house is smeared with cow-dung, and decorated with figures as 
on all auspicious occasions. A few members (males and fe- 
males) of the family, with a few' cocoanuts and plantain fruits, 
go to the family of her husband to formally announce the glad 
tidings, when they are sumptuously fed and given a present of 
some money, varying with the status of the family. 

The girl is dressed^n a red garment, and a red mark of 
Vermillion is put on her forehead. In the room are placed a 
vessel of rice, a vessel of water, and a lighted lamp ,* and these 
are waved round the face of the girl, who stands on a grass 
mat, beneath w'hich is placed some paddy with a few annas. 
Her girl friends are allowed to be in cpmpany with her during 
the three days of her seclusion; they are all sufnptuously fed 
with rice dyed yellow with turmeric {pongaT), ordinary rice 
with curries and sweetmeats at the expense of the girl’s aunt. 


I. P,pople of India by Sir Herbert Risley, pages i88-i)|}. ^ 
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parents of husband, and her maternal unde. Both in the 
early morning and evening the girls sitting on the verandah 
sing amorous songs and perform now and then a merry circular 
dance, dapping hands with appropriate songs. 

On the forenoon of the fourth day, the girl and her friends 
anointing themselves with gingelly oil, go to a neighbouring tank 
or river, and bathe after cleaning themselves with soap. The girl 
drinks a little of milk, and eats a few slices of plantain fruits ; 
and she plunges in water, throwing the vessel containing them 
over head into the water, which is taken by one of the virgins. 
After bath she is neatly dressed and well decked out. Riding 
in a palanquin or in a decent carriage with her friends behind, 
she returns home in procession after worshipping the local 
deity. There is a grand display of drum-beating and other 
musical instruments. Before entering the house the grown up 
women of the family and the neighbourhood, and the girls, 
gather round and perform a circular dance with appropriate 
songs. All enter the house, seat the girl on a grass mat, and a 
few of the elderly women wave round her face the articles 
already mentioned. The female guests assembled there are 
then sumptuously entertained. The girl is purified by anotlMX 
bath on the following day; and her friends are rewarded with a 
few annas each, for having been with her during the days of 
seclusion. 

Nuptials or Garbhadana : — This is generally performed 
on afi auspicious day within the first sixteen days after the 
menses. Very often, if the girl is weak, it is postponed to six 
months or a year with the consent of or according to the con- 
venience of the parties. Sometimes the delay or default of 
the payment of a portion of the bridegroom’s price ma)* 
serve as a cause for the postponement. An auspicious day 
MuhUrtham, is selected by an astrologer, and during the fore- 
noon of that day the ceremony of Rithusdnti is performed. 
A brass or copper pot is filled with water and covered at the 
mouth with mango leaves, on which is placed a cocoanut dyed 
with turmeric, and an image thereon of Vishnu made of gold, 
silver or turmeric; and the various Suktams (Vedic prayers in 
honour of deities, Braodka, Vishnu, Rudra, Sri, Bku,) are recited 
by Brahman VaidH^^ho are invited, at the end of which the 
water thus consecrdraSl is poured on the head of the wife by the 
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husband. Ajya or ghee oblations are offe^^^^^w^^vemen* 
tioned Gods or Goddesses. A dose of Patwhagtnvya k also |®^n 
to the wife and husband for their interq^ purification. If the 
girl has attained her pUberty on an inauspicious day, cer- 
tain expiatory ceremonies are then performed and gifts to 
Brahmans are also made at the time. On the ifight of the 
Rithvsdnti are pterformed the Nuptials. A'^few gifts to Brah- 
man Vaidiks'&a^ a distribution of ijetel leaves and nuts to them 
and to others are made at the tirhe. The coupje ,n«atly 
dressed and adorned in their best are blessed by the Brah- 
mans assembled ; and after a sumptuous supper, they are led 
to the nuptial chamber tastefully decorated, when certain Vedic 
texts are recited. After this the men withdraw from the cham- 
ber, leaving the couple alone. The bridal pair bathe early in 
the morning and drink a little of the water sanctified by a few 
Brahmans to become purified. 

The guests are treated to sumptuous meals during that 
day and on the next morning. The conjugal pair are then 
invited to the girl’s house where the guests assembled are well 
entertained. 

The girl’s parents, if of moderate means, spend about two 
hundred rupees or more for the Nuptials while those who can 
afford it spend twice or thrice the amount in the purchase of 
clothes for the married couple, vessels, belVnjetal dish for 
taking food, bell-metal lamps and other articles for the domes- 
tic use, of a cot, bed, and other necessaries varying with their 
means. 

Valakdppn • — It is a noa-Sdstraic ceremony performed 
during the fifth month of pregnancy, but is sufficiently bind- 
ing on account of long^ usage. The pregnant woman is pre- 
sented with new and bright china bangles as well as those 
made of silver and gold. Similar ones are presented to the 
girls who are invited. Female friends and relations are treated 
to a feast. 

Pimsavanam and Seemantham: — In all essential particulars 
these do not differ from those performed by the Nambuthiris. 
But here also the girl’s parents have to provide the bridal 
pair with decent dress and the bridegroom’s . parents with 
sweet-meats of various kinds. 

(jhtld-birthf Delivery rites : — When the pai& of childbirth 
begin for a wnman, she is led to a special roon^ aided by her 
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mother ttod others, as also by a midwife. ‘ Soon after delivery 
the mother is given a mixture of Tippali (long pepper) and dried 
ginger fried, ^wdered and mixed with' honey. A decoction of 
the same substances is prepared, and two or three spoonfuls of 
it are given during the next few days, after which a semi-liquid 
mass of medicine consisting of most of the drugs, ginger and 
long pepper is given her both in the morning and evening for 
forty days. There is now a tendency for the w'omen to place 
themselves under the treatment of the practitioners and mid- 
wives trained in Medical Colleges, when they take the medicines 
and diets prescribed by them. The woman is subjected to a 
very sparing diet, boiled rice and pepper wsijl^er for the first 
few days, and to a sifnilar simple diet thereafter^ The baby is 
fed on the first two days with a little of castor oil, a little palm 
sugar dissolved in it being given several times ; and for the 
next few days with a little cow’s milk and the same oil. After 
a week or two the baby feeds on the mother’s milk for about two 
months. The mother bathes on the sixth day if she is not ill. 
The pollution lasts for ten days, and on the morning of the 
eleventh day, the room is cleaned and her garments washed ; 
the mother and the baby are bathed, after which some 
mans who are invited sanctify, with the recital of holy t^ts, a 
vessel of water with which the whole house, the motiier and the 
baby are sprinkled. She is now only partially paF6, and cannot 
enter the kitchen, nor can she, along with her husband, take 
part in the domestic ceremonies. She is subject to a further 
purification by a bath and sanctified wate^^ after forty days. 
The baby feeds mainly on the mother's milk for a few months 
and along with it on a simple diet (sago rice powdered and 
boiled in milk) for a year or two. 

All post-natal ceremonies such as Jdthakarmam, Ndma- 
karattam, Annaprdsanam, Nishkfamanam, and Tonsure do not 
materially differ from those described according to the Aswa- 
l&yana Grihya Sdtras. These are purificatory rites which are 
prescribed in all Grihya Sdtras and in the Code of Manu, for 
the purification of a man’s whole nature, body, soul and spirit, 
from the taint transmitted through the womb of an earthly 
matter. In the generality of cases the first few SamasMras 
are not performed at the special periods prescribed for each* 
but are in the cases of males postponed to Upamyand, and 
in the case erf females to marriage. 
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gratae \ 
^ratae^ ^expiatory 


Prajapathya^ Soumya, Agneya an 
— From a Yedic point of view, these foq 
ceremonies, aire vei:y important, but are now performed Ijfdfore 
marriage without comprehending the spirit and full signiflcanee 
of them. They are in fact performed after the completion 6f 
Vedic studies and before Samdvarthamm. The Vedic student , 
makes oblations of ghee into the fire, and offer libations of ' 
water mix'ed wijth gingelly seeds and rice, both at the beginning 
and at the completion of a portujn of the Vedic study, to the 
Rishi whose wffrk he has been studying for a year. Similarly, 
when he has studied the other three portions, ' Agneyam, 
Soumyam and Vaiswadevam, he makes similar oblations to the 
Rishis who -are their authors. In ancient times, each Vratam 
lasted for a year ; but it is now begun and completed on the 
forenoon of the auspicious day itself. 

Samdvarthanam. — In these days it is performed on the 
day of marriage or the day previous. 

A man with one wife is the common rule, though in some 
Polygamy ^ases he may have two. The marriage of a second 
wife is more often due to the absence of a son by 
the first wife, her illness or perverse temper, and when there 
are two wives to a man, very seldom has he any peace of mind 
on account of their quarrelsome nature. It is the first wife 
that joins the husband in all ceremonies. 

When a woman is found to be going wrong and when it 
becomes public, she is generally '^excommunicated 
by the rest of the community. 

Among Brahmans the sons inherit the property of their 
father. A typical Brahman family is generally 


Adultery and 
Divorce. 


Inheritance, 

sSai’^Org.^ patriarchal, and the father’s authority is supreme, 
nu.tion. jjjg brothers junior to him and sons are obe- 

dient to him. His wlife holds a corresponding position among 
the Wives of the junior male members and daughters-in-law i.e., 
the wives of sons. The property is joint property and the i 
earning members contribute to the general welfare of the joint 
family. The women rise early in the morning, attend to the 
domestic works, cleaning the house, vessels used for domestic 
purposes, etc., and then bathe ; and after beingf neatly dressed, 
attend to the kitchen or other domestic W(^, prepare the 
dinner for the members of the family, dine after the males and 
childrep have taken their meals, and clean thej^odcing vessels. 
The males attend to their daily routine while we women take 
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some rest after dinner or chat with one another, and again 
after 4 P. M., they cook the food for supper, and the same 
routine is repeated. After supper they retire to bed. Thus 
most of ftieir time is spent in attending to the family cuisine. 
Beii^ unaUe to read and wrife, they do not follow any intel. 
, lectual pursuits. Such joint families as described above hardly 
exist in these days. Except in very wealthy families the 
family property tends to disintegration either by partition, 
marriage of daughters or the education of sons. In that last 
case when the sons are able to earn, they shift for themselves 
and settle separately. The parents who have spent all the 
available funds for the good of their sons and daughters look to 
them for support in old age, and sometimes feel themselves 
disappointed. ' 

The Brahmans in the Chittur Taluk reside in grdtnams 
(villages) or Agrahdrams, which are streets containing a single 
row or parallel rows of houses, with a temple and a tank 
attached to them. Their settlement in one group was in former 
times intended for mutual help. All affairs connected with the 
temple and the village in general, were managed by the elderly 
members who met together and deliberated upon them. Their 
verdict was always final. If any member misbehaved or 
committed any offence, he was made to appear before the 
meeting and justify his conduct. If he was found tq be guilty, 
he was fined ; and for aggravated cases the mat|<^ was placed 
before His Highness the Raja, whose decisions 'i^^ere always final. 
For all cases of adultery and the like, - the culprits were placed 
under a ban. These old village organizatirms are fast disappear- 
ing, and nobody 'ever cares for them. In other places where they 
do not live together, they are no longer under any such influence. 

The religion of the Tamil Brahmans (Smdrthans) does not 
materially differ from that of the Nambuthiris, like 

* ‘ whom they are unsectarians. In their daily reli- 
gious observances <a AnkUcams their general routine is more or 
less the same ; but the difference consists in the latter following 
the rites as prescribed by the Smthk and Grihya Sutras, while 
the former follow the rules laid down by the Smrithis also 
in addition. Like the Nambuthiris, the early morning duties of 
the orthodox Tamil' Brahmans are awakening, necessary wash- 
ings and aldutions, sipping water or cleansing the 

teeth, bathing, THarpanam, Sandhya Vandanam and 'japam 


GROUP OF TAMIL BRAHMAN STUDENTS WITH THEIR PANDITS. 
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(meditation)^ While bathing, the former 
those relating to the sprinkling of water, biit ihe latter repeat 
the following elaborate ones : — ‘^1 am abwt to perform 
morning ablution in this sacred stream or Ganges, SarasWathy,' 
Yamuna and the Godavari, etc*, in the presence of the Gods 
and Brahmans with a view to the removal of the guilt resulting 
from act, speech and thought, from what has been touched 
and untouched, known and unknown, eaEten and not eaten, 
drunk and not drunk The nex# important act after wiping 
the body with a wet cloth, dressing in a silk cloth {modi}, 
and putting on the marks on the forehead, chest, hands, 
characteristic of the sect, is the Sandhya Yanddnam^ which is 
a kind of thanks-giving service to Gods, when night and dawn 
meet in the morning and evening. Here again only the differ- 
ences are noted. The act begins with the sipping of water 
{Achamanam) from the hollow of the right palm, which is done 
three times with the recital of the following names of Vishnu — 
Achyuthayanamahf Ananthayanamah^ Govindayanamah (salu- 
taiSqp be to Achyutha, Anantha and Govinda). Immediately, 
aii^ the sipping, twelve parts of the body are touched with 
the fingers of the right hand in the following orders : — 

1. The two cheeks with the thumb, repeating the names 
of Kesava and Narayana. 

2. The two eyes with the ring finger repeating Madhava 
and Govinda. 

3. The two sides of the nose with the forefinger repeat- 
ing Vishnu and Madhustidana. 

4. The two ears with the little finger repeating Trivi- 
krama and Vamana. 

5. The shoulders with the middle finger repeating 
Sridhara and Rishik6sa. 

6. The cliest and ^Read with all the fingers repeating 
Padmanabha and Damodara, 

This kind of Achamana is called Puranachamana (sipping 
of water according to Purdna). 

After Achamana comes Prdndydma, or holding in of vital 
breath, which consists in the repetition oi the Gdjfatri hymn 
and holding the breath by the three distinct operations of 
Piiraka, Ktmhhaka and Rechaka, The suppressiop of breath 
is a preliminary Y6ga practice and enables the performer to 
fix his ipind on the Supreme Being who is meditat|d on, 

1, Religious Thought and Life in India, page 399, ! ^ 
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The performer neict repeats the Sankalpa (determination) 
with tte hands brought tc^ther, the right palm over the left 
and placed on the right thigh. The efficacy of every religious 
act depends upon SahHalpa (strong determination or mental 
effort). If the mind is not thus concentrated and the act is 
done mechanically, the result is harmful to the performer. The 
meaning of the Sanhalpa for the Sandhya service is as fol- 
lows : — “ I am worshipping for the removal of all my sins 
that have adhered to me and for the purpose of acquiring the 
favour of Narayana or Supreme Being.” Then after the 
sprinkling of water with certain prayers, he takes up water in 
his right palm 'and drinks it repeating the following : — “ May 
the sun and Manyu, the lord of anger, preserve me from the 
sins of pride and passion. Whatever the nightly sins of 
thought, word, deed, wrought by mind, m}' speech, my hands, 
my feet, wrought through my appetite and sexual organs, may 
the departing night remove them all. In thy immortal night. 
Oh Radiant Sun ' I offer up myself and this guilt At the 
evening service, the name is repeated with the word Agni in- 
stead of sun (Suiya). At the midday service the following 
prayers are repeated : — “ May the waters purify the earth by 
pouring down rain : May the earth thus purified by wfttyr 
purify me. May the water purify the teacher of the Vfidas. 
May the Vedas, already pure, purify me; m^-^ the water 
expiate all my sins (such as eating forbidden,', IdbcU or other 
sinful actions, if any, and purify me ; then di contact. 

For this purpose I offer myself.” another sprink- 

ling of water for external purifipt|^i^4l^^Ch, along with the 
foregoing one, makes him deity in the rising 

luminary by what is called At^ytv, which means the act of 
giving a handful of water on the ground or surface of water. 
The object of this offering with the recital of Gayatri mantra is 
this:— From Sanhalpa onwards the presence of the deity is con- 
ceived and invoked, and therefore the offering of water is 
in honour of it. The idea is a little anthropomorphic, and 
shows that it must be a recent introduction.- This Arghya 
should always be given facing the Sun. 

After this, the performer sits for the Gdyatri Japd (the 
recital of the GdyOtri raantrams in ah undertone), which is the 
most important part of the Sandhya Vandanam service, He 
sits in a peculiar posture (Padmdsanaifi), reciting the naitae of 
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the Rishi who composed the mantra or the metre repeats the 
Chandas (the name of the Rishi v^ho composed the mantkt or 
the metre) of each' of the minor mantras of the major mantras^ 
vte., OM, BHUH, etc. The Sandhya Devafa is then formally 
invoked by a set of mantras, after which ihejapa actually begins, 
when the celebrant considers himself thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the Devata whom he tries to identify in his heart. 
These Gayatrimantrams should be repeated 108 or 28 times. 

This is folldwed by Pranayama and Sankalpa for Upa^ 
stdna, which is of two kinds (1) Gayatri-upaStana (2) 
Surya^ti^pastana, 

The fornjer is a mantra which is intended to send back 
the Sandhya Devata which was previously invoked for pur- 
poses of meditation during Japa, while the latter mantra 
should be repeated facing the sun during morning and noon, and 
Varuna during evening respectively. Their translations are 
given below : — “ The adorable glory of the sun God, who 
sustains all men (by causing rain), is eternal and most worthy 
of being adored with wonder. The sun, well knowing the 
inclinations of men, directs them to their various pursuits. 
The sun upholds both heaven and earth ; the sun observes 
all creatures and their action without ever winking. To this 
eternal Being we offer oblations mixed with ghee. Oh, Sun ! 
May that man who, through such sacrifice, offers oblations 
to thee, become endowed with wealth and plenty. . He w’ho 
is under thy protection is not cut off by untimely death ; 
he is not vanquished by anybody, and sin has no hold on this 
man either from near or from afar In the evening the 
following prayer to Varuna is offered -.—Evening Epastanam — 
“ Hear O Varuna ! this prayer of mine. Be gracious unto 
me, this day. I desire thy protection, and cry to thee. I 
adore thee with prayer, I beg long life of thee. Therefore. O 
Varuna ! without indifference in this matter take my prayer into 
kind consideration and do not cut off my life. Oh, Lord 
Varuna ! Whatever offence w'e as men have committed 
against divine beings, whatever work erf thine we have neglect-' 
ed through ignorance, do not destroy us all, O Lord, for all such 
sins, ^^^latever sins are attributed to us by our enemies as 
by gamblers at dice, whatever sins w^e may have committed 
and whatjpver we may have done through ignot|ince, do^tiot 
destroy us, 0 1 Lord, for all such sins. Then ^ I Lord, we 
shall become beloved of thee 
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Midday ppaaidnam s — “ The sun who is the cause of all 
actions comes on surrounding by the light of truth and a halo 
of resplendent beauty, vfvilE;Jdng all the human and divine exist- 
ence and riding on a very pleasant chariot and looking down 
on the worlds. We contemplate on that Surya. Besides, 
looking on the divine light which is ever active in expelling 
darkness, we obtain the god among the Gods who is of the form 
of light. The rays bear the Surya ( sun) by whose help 
everything in the world is knowm. The halo of rays of various 
colours equally in splendour, Varuna or Mithras or Agni or 
the eyes shine for the benefit of the world. The sun who is 
of the nature of 'Atman, fills in with his rays, the animal and 
non-sentient kingdoms, the heaven and the earth and the space 
between them. I devote myself to him for the fulfilment of my 
desire. We see for a hundred years the sun’s orb which is bene- 
ficial to the Gods, which bestows every good, which is well- 
known, which is brilliant and clear on rising. By looking at 
it we live for a hundred years ; we enjoy happiness, with.3}ns 
and others for a hundred years ; for a hundred years we remain 
in a place ; for a hundred years we hear pleasant words ; for a 
hundred years we speak good words, and for a hundred years we 
are unconquerable. We see the brilliant sun. May he who rises 
from the great ocean, who shines in the midst of the waters, 
\vhose rays are of the colour of the blood purify us. May 
the Great knower and the giver ©f all things purify us ”. 

After this is the final prostt«itian of the Sandhya Devatat 
and this is followed by the recital of Gdtra, Sutra, and the names 
of the person. The place where the Japa is performed is then 
sprinkled with water consecrated by the repetition of ‘ OM 

This in brief is the Sandhya sferylce of the Tamil Brah- 
mans, and varies, as among Nambuthiris, according to the 
Veda of the performer. 

Pranavam . — ^This is.the root of the Vedas and Mantras. 
Every Mantra is its manifest^on more or less. It is said to 
be the root or the mother of the three Vedas, and every Vedic 
mantra should begin and end with it. It is made up of the 
three letters A. U. M. As to the real significance of these 
letters there are two interpretations — Vedic and Agamic. 

According to the former, the Vedas invariably ppint out 
tp OM as a symbol iof Parobrahmam winch is the cosmos. A 
represents fhe first manifestation, namely, Taiawdnara or Virkt 
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the waking condition of the deity or Taii^a^jj^jlBl ft^ fS^J^ 
garbha, the deity of the Swapna Avasta t^fcamy state). M 
signifies Pragna or* the Sushupthi Avasta the condition the 
Logos or Iswara). Accordn^ to the latter A signifies Parabra~ 
mha, U means only, and M the Jiva or 'the individual ego*.” 

After the morning Sandhya service Bramha Yagna or 
worship of the Supreme Being as prescribed in the Grihya 
Sdtras is gone through. The first hymn of the Rig Vida is 
recited in detai^ and then follow the first words of the Yajur 
Vdda, Sdma Veda, Atharvana Veda and Niruktha. This is 
followed by the Tarpana ceremony. These ceremonies above 
described should be performed by all Brahmans alike ; but the 
daily Devat&rchana or Devata Ptija is performed generally by 
one of the members of the family. The Gods worshipped are 
Siva and Vishnu and their consorts Parvati and Lakshmi. 
Homage is paid to Saligramam stones or stone lingams. In 
every Brahman house a special room or a corner is set apart 
for the worship of the Gods. 

PanchdyatnaPuja — Smdrthds worship five stones, namely, 
1. Sdligrdmam representing Vishnu, 2. Bdna Ungam (a white 
stone) representing the essence of Siva, 3. a red stone (Jasper) 
representing Ganapathy, 4. a bit of metallic ore or a Lingam re- 
presenting Pfirvathi and Siva, and 5. a piece of pebble or crystal 
representing the Sun. The worship is begun by invoking the aid 
of Ganapathy or Vigneswara. Then a vessel filled with water, is 
placed before the stone, and the following prayer recited by the 
worshipper. — “ In the mouth of the vessel of water live Vishnu, 
in the lower part Bramha, while the whole company of the 
mothers are congregated in its middle part”. He also invokes the 
Ganges, Yamuna or Jamuna, Godavery, Saraswathi and Nar- 
mada to be present in this water. A little of this water is 
poured into a conch-lhell and adored with the recital of the 
following prayer : — “ Oh Conch-shell ! thou wert produced in 
the sea and art held by Vishnu in his hand. Thou art worship- 
ped by all the Gods. Accept this homage.” After performing 
similar Pujas to Atma (soul) and to the seats ipidham), of the 
■deities, the bell is worshipped by the following |^rayers ; — “ Oh, 
Bell I make the sound for the approach of the Gods and 
departure of the demons. Homage to the bell,” The worship- 
per claps hands and rings the bell. All f«W’leaves, flowers, 

at 


z. ficotenc Hinduism page 99. 
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find sandjJ paste used for worship oii the previous days are 
removed. The sixteen acts of homage (Sh6das6pachdrana) are 
next performed in due order, namely, 

1. Av^hanam (Invotation of the Gods). 

2. Asanam (seat). 

3. P&dyam (water for washing the feet). 

4. Arghyam (oblsition of rice and water). 

5. Achamanam (water for sipping). 

6. Sndnam (bath).- 

7. • Vastram (clothing of Tulasi leaves). 

8. Upavastram (upper clothing). 

9. Gandham (sandal paste). 

10. Pushpam (flowers). 

11. Dhdpam (incense). 

12. Dhipam (light). 

13. Naivedyam (offering of food). 

14. Pradakshinam (circumambulation). 

15. Mantra pushpam (throwing of flowers). 

16. Namaskdram (salutation bj' prostration/ 

The five stones are bathed or washed "with the recital of 
the Purusha Suktha hymns, and then wiped with a piece of 
cloth. The last nine hospitable rites are then performed, and 
the D6va puja is thus brought to a close. The other import- 
ant ceremonies are the noon Sandhya and the Vaiswadeva 
ceremopips, after which the male members of the funily take 
their meals. The orthodox Brahman takes some n ffataad then 
.reads Puranas — RAmayanam and B^ratam. He performs the 
evening Sandhya service, and makes ^me Japams or recites 
the names of Siva pr Vishnu. He goes to his supper at 
•8 P. M., and after an hour or two r^ires to bed. 

These then are the, daily religious observances of the 
Tamil Brahmans with slight yafiations in different directions 
and even among families. The Jl^ndhya service is in fact of 
‘two types, Vaidika and Ta'n.tyika, and as now performed, does 
not represent the oldest form in pccordapce with Taitteriya 
Brahtnana and the early The Arghyapradana 

, (offering, of w’ater to the sun , and the meditation on the recltif 
tion of Gayatri) are the old and essential parts of the ceremony, • 
■and to them alone the Nambuthiris, as distinguished from the 
other classes, of Brahmans, conform even now. The latter have 
received additions from Purinas, and other Mprces. , 
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The wocship of the deities in teiripw t^e Tamil 

Brahmans does n^t, in any way, differ from .tW the 

buthiris. 


The daily observances described^ above are practised4}y 
very iew orthodox Brahmans, while a very large majority are • 
absolutely igncaant of them. The modern conditions of life# * 
the struggle for existence which necessitates them to enter into 
various occupations for their livelihood and the system of 
modern education, which Brahman children and young men 
receive in school and Colleges, prevent them from obtaining 
any knowledge of religious observances in their early days. 
The Sandhya service which every Brahman has to perform is 
either forgotten or wilfully neglected by many, and their worship 
of the deities in temples is also a matter of indifference. The 
special holy days in honour of the worship of certain deities 
become days of festivities in which the people indulge in eating. 
There is thus a tendency for the young men of these days to 
be somewhat irreligious ; and a real awakening in this direction 
is very necessary. 


The Tamil Brahmans take part in the worship of Siva, 

Temple, Worship, Fasts, Vishnu, their consorts, and their mani- 
Feasts and Festivals festations in the temples of the State. 

They verj’ much frequent these sacred edifices dedicated to 
Gods and Goddesses ; and their adoration dotes not materially 
differ from that of the Nambuthiris already described. 

Brahmans generally have a long list of holidays, and festi- 
vals qualified by fasts {Upavdsams and Vritams), intended not 
as a ‘ penetential exercise’, but as a means for the accumulation 
of merit. Even old age, infirmity and sickness are not exempt- 
ed from their non-ob^nrance. In most cases, they have to 
perform special pujas and ceremonies, after which alone meals 
can be taken and that at a late hour. The following is a list of the 
fasts, feasts and festivals in vogue among the Tamil Brahmans. 

JSfearfast.— Every orthodox Brahman fasts on the eleventh 
da,y’ after full- moon or new-moon, and on thigl day he gives 
himself up wholly to religious observances such as the recital 
of mantras and perusal of holy texts. He keeps awake 
at night, and on the next morning Dwadesi (ti^lfth day) he 
performs a puja and .feeds at least one B^hmau before 
breakfast. ' 
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-JJew-inoon or A»tdxfd^ : — ^Thisis a very important day of 
religiou&oeremony, and every Brahman performs tharpana or 
libation of water and tUam (gingelly) ' for the manes of the 
deputed ancestors. He takes only a single meal that day. 

Mahdlaya Atndivdsya t’— The new-moon day in the month 
of Bhadrap&da is held specially sacred. 

Makara Sankranthi : — It is held sacred because of the 
Sun’s northern course (Uttarayana) in the Heavens. On the 
same day, a festival called pongal takes place, when cattle 
are decorated with garlands, and their horns coloured, and 
mango leaves, hung round their necks. The festival is 
intended for the glorification of agriculture. 

Thye Piiyam This festival which falls on the asterism 
of Pooyam in Makaram (Januarj’-Februarj') is sacred to Subrah- 
manya, and special offerings are made in all Sivite temples and 
in those dedicated to Subrahmanya. 

Eclipses ; — The Solar and Lunar eclipses are considered 
by the Brahmans to be very sacred. At the beginning of an 
eclipse every Brahman bathes, and those who have no parents, 
perform tharpana (libations of water with gingelly seeds), 
after which they spend some time in the recital of Gayatri and 
other mantrams, for they are believed to be very effective, if 
recited during that period. A kind of pollution is observed • 
during the period of an eclipse, and a bath at the end is 
necessary to be free from it. If the Sun or Moon sets before 
the close of it, there is fasting for the whole night or day, and 
the fast is broken only after they are seen next free from it. 
Pregnant women shut themselves in a closed room, for their 
presence outside is believed to cajjis© some deformity or death 
to the child in the womb. No |uja' is performed in a temple 
to any deity during this unholy period.' 

Maha Siwratri Grj^ .Siftet's night". This takes 
place on - the 14th day of the dai^ half of Magha about the 
middle or end of February. A' 'fast is observed during the 
day, and a vigil kept during night, when Siva is worshipped. 

Sti Rama Navami The Birthday of Ramachandra: — 
This is observed on the 9th of the light half of Medom 
(March-April). * 

GokHlaahtaitUov JayanMi—Tbisialle on the eighth* 
day after the full-«iioon in the month of SravMia,' the day on 
which Sd Kris^nW'WM born* The devotee fasts during the 
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day, and after the performance of p6ja Bhaga^ 

vata Purana, partstkes.of alight refreshment after midnight 

Vinayaha Chathurthi : — ^This occurs in the month of Bhad- 
rapida and is in honour of Vignfeswara, the removef of sill 
obstacles. A clay image of the deity and one of a mouse 
are made, duly consecrated and worshipped in every house. 

Sravanam or Upakarmam : — This generally falls in the 
month of Sr&vana for the followers pf Rig and Yajur V^as ; but 
the followers of Sima V6da perform it on the asterism of Hasfha 
in the month of Bhadrapida. On this auspicious day the 
Brahman removes his sacred thread {punAl). . The -Brahma- 
charis get themselves shaved in the morning, and all the 
Brahmans young and old assemble in the village temple by the 
side of a tank or river, where after a purificatory bath and 
worship of the Saptarishis, the sacred thread is removed. This 
is followed by a tharpana (libation of water to the Rishis and 
pitris or departed ancestors.) The ceremony is brought to a 
close by presents to the priest and a grand feast in the family. 

Navaratri . — This is a nine days’ festival held in the month 
of Kanni, beginning from the day next after Mahalaya Amava- 
sya. In every house a special room is decorated, and in it are 
placed all kinds of toys and fancy articles ; and in the evening, 
the women of the household assemble in the room, when songs 
are sung in praise of the Goddess Saraswathi. Qn the 9th day 
Puja and Naivedyam are offered to religious manuscripts and 
books, which are collected and kept together in a conspicuous 
place, and the Goddess of learning who represents them is then 
worshipped. The Brahman women of the village or of the 
neighbourhood are invited to the house of one another in the 
evening. On the last day, that is, the tenth day, Vijaya Desa- 
mi, the children are forHhe first time initiated into the study 
of the alphabet. The artisan classes offer puja to the tools and 
implements used bj’ them in the exercise of their professions. 

Dipavali . — This is an important festival, which falls on 
the 14th day of the dark fort-night in the meitth of Thulam>. 
the day on which Sri Krishna destroyed the cruel demon 
Narakisura who ruled the earth and oppressed the people. 
The chief observance of the festival is an oil batfc early in the- 
morning, and men, women and ' -children dress themselves in 
new gasments and take light refreshments. iS'he chSdren 
delight in the letting of crackers off of various dt^gas, ' ' • 
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Kirihihai : — ^This fdls in t&e mpirth of Vrischikam (Nc^. 
X«mber*December), and one important feature of this festival 
i§ the grand display of lights in every house. 

Ardradersanam or Thiruy&thira festival — T,his is held 
ih Dhanu (December- January) and is sacred to Siva. It is a 
ten days’ festival ending with the asterism of Ardra in all im- 
portant temples of the East Coast. 

Besides the feasts, fasts, and festivals described above 
there are certain Vratams (vows) for which certain ceremonies 
are performed, either by the women alone or by the women 
along with their husbands, as directed by the Brahman priests. 

The most important of them are given below : — 

Somavara Vratam : — This is observed by the women 
every Monday. They fast during the day, and after their bath 
in the evening adore Siva with offerings. They then take their 
supper. This Vratam, which is observed to enjoy a happy 
conjugal life is brought to an end with a grand . celebration at 
the end of two years and four months. 

Pradosha Vratam : — This is observed on every thirteenth 
day after full or new-moon by the wife and husband conjoint- 
ly with a hope of being free from poverty. They bathe early in 
the morning, adore Siva, and fast during the day ; and after 
their bath in the evening perform pujas to Siva and his consort 
with the offerings of flowers and Naiv^yams (cocoanuts, plan- 
tain .fruits). They then take their sttjgj^r. This Vratam is 
brought to a close with a grand celebration at the end of a year. 

' Varalakshtni Vratam TWs comes about in the month 
of Srfivana. It is observed by ?|^pmen who have their husbands 
living, and its performance is believed to ensure a happy con- 
jugal life. The women bathe early in the morning, and 
cleaning a coppet or brasfi vessel, coats it .with chunam, draws 
a figure of Lakshmi on it, and ^ks it with jewels. A tali is 
tied round the neck of fhe vess^aad cocoanut coloured yellow 
vyith powdered turmeric is placed over it on a bun<4j of mango 
leaves covering its mouth. Puja, is then performed, and offer- 
ings of sweet meats, cakes and fruits, made. The woman then 
invokes the blessings of the Goddess for the long life and pros- 
perity ©f her husband. 

RUM Pmchami Vratetm ; — ^The‘ fofiowing puriinic story is 
a»«ntioned in this conation. '|'he ’divine King Indra killed , 
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VrHhrdsufa, a giant,' and thereby 'corhm!lliil(|.thfi sm of man- 
slaughter. To be . |ree from the sin, he dist rih^ed it ai;||og 
the earth, water, trees and woiriten. The monthly course 6i 
the women is ascribed to this sin ; andr to ^rify themselv^ 
from this, the women observe this Vhttgm on the fifth ‘day 
after New-moon in the mohth qf Sr4vana. 

When a Brahman is about to die, gifts of fwenty-eight 
Funeral thiilgs are made to JBrahman Vaidiks. Divine 

custome. naififes such as those of Rama and Krishna . are 

recited, and a few chapters pf Bha^amt Gita are also read by a, 
priest. The body of the dying man is smeared 'with holy 
ashes {Bhasmam), and^a necklace of tulasi beads or Rudrdksliam 
is put round his neck. After his death the corpse is laid on 
a cushion made of grass placed ,on the floor with the head 
tow ards the south! Vedic prayers (Kaniamantram) are whis- 
pered into the ears of the dying man, and the gift of a cow^ is 
also made at the time in order that the spirit may easily pass 
out of the dead body. His wife, sons and daughters go out of 
tbe house to prostrate towards the south, which is believed to 
be presided over by Yatna, and then return inside. The chief 
mourner and his brothers bathe and return home, with a 
vessel of water, while one of Jiis daughters, sister, or a daughter- 
in-law' brings a vessel of water after their bath and w^ash the 
corpse. It is neatly dressed and caste marks are put on the 
forehead, chest and hands ; and tulasi leaves arli throwm over 
and around it by the son. As a Brahman is supposed to have 
his Aupasanagni (fire) by his side, that fire is lighted. If 
the death happens during night, any day after thd full-moon and 
before the new-moon a day in Dakshimyanam , or during any 
five days after the astevism Avittani some exp^tory ceremonies 
are performed. If the Ulead . man is one that has not bathed 
in the Ganges during his life time, a few Brahmans are engag- 
ed, and they bathe and sprinkle water on the corpse in the belief 
that by so doing, he is bathed in the holy water. Some members, 


especially Sapindas of the deceased’s, family carry the corpse, 
•covered with a winding sheet, a baml^oo bierJH Hie crema- 
'tion ground, making offerings to tti^. minor deiSef on the way* 
^ The women^of ihe family' burst iiito' lamentatic^, and when 
" the corpse bas^ reached the cremation ground, the -fhief mourner 
'sprinkl^^some \^ter therein, .and throws a quart^ oTjj^, an^ 
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on it as an equivalent of the purchase of the ground for cre- 
mation. The eacred fire is lighted, and the right palm of the 
corpse is rubbed with a gold coin. Ghee is dropped into its 
nine openings, and rice thrown over it and put into its mouth. 
The son takes a burning brand from the sacred fire, and leaves 
it on the chest, looking at the sun ; he then carries a pot of 
water with a hole at the bottom, through w'hich water trickles 
out over his shoulders, three times jound the pyre and at the 
third round dashes it. Then all his relations squat on the ground 
facing the east, and taking up some Kusa grass and cutting it 
into small fragments scatter them in the air, after the recital of 
some holy texts. 

Once more they sprinkle themselves with water and go to a 
tank for a bath. The Brahmans assembled to attend the funeral 
are some Dakshina (gifts). The chief, mourner and his bro- 
thers, if any, get themselves shaved, bathe,.and after their return 
home perform two ceremonies, Nagna Srddha and Pdshdna 
Stdpanam (placing the stone). The disembodied spirit is believed 
to be naked after the burning of the dead body, and therefore 
to provide it with a body, offerings of water, rice, a piece of 
cloth, a lamp and a few annas are given to a Brahman. Tvro 
stones, one on the bank of a river, and the other at homej are 
set up to represent the spirit of the departed. For ten days the 
chief mourner and his brothers, if any, bathe early iqoming per- 
form the Sandhya service, and make libations of Sl|ter (Vdsoda- 
fecrw) by dipping in water a piece of cloth from tlM^inding sheet 
and rinsing it over the stone placed on tlpe riverside. A 
libation of water mixed with gingelly seeds /(Thilodakam) is 
also made to it. These offerings are like'^se given to' the 
stone set up in the house, along with the baflfe of cooked rice, 
which are afterwards thrown in water. A kind of Vridhi Srd- 
dham is also performed, and this consists • of an offering of a 
measure of rice, vegetables and a few annas to three Brahmans 
on the first day, four on the second day, five on the third and 
thus increased up to the tenth day. A similar Srddha known as 
'Nava Srddha is also performed on the odd days with similar 
offerings. The collection of bones, called Sanchayanam, 
takes place either on the second, fourth, or the sixth day, 
. and the bones are collected in an earthed vessel, buried under- 
ground or thrown into the water. A figure of the dead man 
is made of the ashes, and on its mouth is placed *a vessel 
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of water with a hole made on the side7?lh4 ,%lso a ball of 
cooked' rice. Op., the tenth dPy the agpat^ .’get -elif^ed, 
bathe and make libations of water to the departed 'spii^. 
The mourners also m^e Ae offering' as Usual. The jatl^r 
along with the agpates return home, and offer libations of. water 
and balls of cooked rice, after which a large quantity of cooked 
rice, bread, etc., (Prabhiitha hali), is offered to the spirit of 
the departed, which is believed to be very hungry then. The 
food is heaped''‘up in a very large plantain leaf, and all,ne^ 
relations go round it, weeping and beating their breasts. 
This is mostly done by the women, while the men stand aloof. 
The agnates, .taking the stones set up, start in procession with 
the mourners to the tank or river, and throw the offerings and 
stones into the water. The widow of the deceased is also con- 
ducted to the riverside, and after her bath, she is presented with 
new garments by the son, brother and relations. The sons get 
sMiUd. The agnates and the chief mourner all bathe, and the 
latter perform a Hdrtuim (Ananda homCtm) in the presence of 
the former. By this ceremony and by taking a dose of sancti- 
fied water they become pure, and then return home, taking a 
little of this fire. On the eleventh day the members of the family 
bathe, and the sons or the chief mourners perform their usual 
Sandhya service, invite a few Brahmans to prepare the sanctifi- 
ed water with which the whole house, well, cowsl^d, vessels, etc., 
are sprinkled to become purified. All the members drink a little 
of it and become purified. A bull calf, branded on one side of 
it, is let loose, so as to set the spirit of the departed free from 
the Prdtha stage. On the eleventh day, a Srddha called Eko- 
ddishtam is performed in the fire itself, and then a Brahman 
who is seated to represent the Prdtha of the dead person is fed 
after going through the trddha rites. The balls of cooked rice 
offered at the time are thrown into the water, and the members 
of the family again bathe and drink a little of the sanctified water. 
No Avdhana (invocation) takes place in this ceremony, 
nor the oblation of cooked rice into the fire, nor do 
Vaisawdevas take part in it.^ Ekoddishta Snu^usik are com- 
pleted by the performance of Sapindakaranam, the reception of 
the Pretha into the community of Pitris. If the$e ceremonies 
should be properly performed, the subtle parts ofjthe offerings 
made during Aeir performa nce feed th e decease|| till h^g^ ^ 
z. ^ankhayana Orihya Sutras, IV, a-5, 
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to PUriMta (world of die manes). The mantras facilitate his 
^&ssa|[e ' thereto, and he talces a place among the Pitris. The 
SetpinekiJtaranatn, takes place on' the twelfth day, but should, 
According to the Sdstras^ be performed only a year after death, 
Ve., on the completion of all the MasiTcas or monthly Srddhas. 
Now a ceremony called Shddasam (the sixteen) is performed 
just before it on the twelfth day, and this consists in giving 
presents of money and vessels to the Brahmans. On the 
thirteenth day, the house is purified with sanctified water 
when twelve Brahman VaidiJes are invited to perform Graha 
Yajnam (propitiation of the nine planets). After this worship 
a feast is given to the relatives and friends. During the night 
of the same day, some verses called Charama Sloka in honour 
of the dead man are composed and read by a Sanskrit Pandit. 
Every month for a year after death in a family, Sradka is per- 
formed as described in the following pages. Those who can 
afford it, go to Benares and Gaya, where they perform a similar 
ceremony, which renders the performance of the rites not 
obligatory thereafter. 

Sradha Ceremonies : — Sradha means an oblation of ' 
grain, water or other substances, offered with faith. The per- 
formance of the Sradha by a son is necessary to deliver a father 
from the Hell called P«/’, whence ‘the son’ is called Put-tra 
the rescuer from “ Put ”. Hence it is that every Brahman, in 
fact, every Hindu desires to have a son and not a daughter. 
Sradha is held to be auspicious, and it is performed for the 
benefit of a dead person who has received an intermediate 
body and became a Pitri or beatified father. Bdth in the 
funeral and Sradha ceremonies offerings of the balls of rice 
and libations of water have to be made with the recital of the 
V6dic texts and prayers. In the former ihe above mentioned 
offerings are for the nourishment of thegh^ and the formation 
of the body as a vehicle, whereas is thejjl^^ they are offered 
as an act of homage to the spirit^ith the body so formed. It 
is also plainly said in. Manu II, 1-13/, and elsewhere that the 
embodied Pitris require periodical offiMings of Pinda and water 
for their continual nourishment and refreshment. Sradha is 
not always connected with funerals. According to the Vishnu 
Parana (IIM3) a Grihasthaov householder should -worship ; 
the manes at the marriage - of a son -or daughter, on entering a 
r. Manu, Chapwr IX-^i 3 S. , . ' 
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new buildling, on naming a child and similar aus* 

picious occasions.!, Nimaya Sindhu makes mehtiGn oi. fjlelve 
different kinds of Sridhas, of which (daily or cdnstairt), 
Naimittika (‘special’, pjerformed on special occasions),. 

(for the increase of prosperity), Bapindana and Parvana 
Sradhas are the most important. A short accoupt of each of 
them is given below. ^ 

1. Nithya Sradha is one which consists in giving food to 
a Brahman, affer offering it to three ancestors by name, .,wi|h 
the usual preparatory vows and pra 3 «rs, and with the formality 
of placing three blades of grass as a seat for each ancestor, but 
using a singte prayer only for the invocation of the manes and 
omitting the ceremony of welcoming them with an arghya. It 
is a short method of performing the ceremony. 

2. Naimittika Srddha is that which is performed on 
special occasions as at funerals, and refers to one person {Ekd- 
ddishtam) recently dead. Only one man is feasted at the end 
of the rite. Srddhas performed in holy places during eclipse, on 
the first day o'f Karkadakam, Thulam, Makaram, and Medam, 
and Mahalaya Sradhas come under this division. 

3. Vridhi Stddha : — The obsequies for the increase of 
prosperity, as the term Vridhi Srddha signifies, are celebrated 
previous to the solemnization of a marriage, or of any 
of the ceremonies which, according to the potions of the 
Hindus, contribute to the regeneration of a twice-born man, 
that is, of Brahmana, Kshatriya or Vaisya. This Sradha is 
likewise performed at the commencement and close of a solemn 
fast. 

4. Sapindana Sradha ; — This is performed for the bene- 
fit of the deceased to enable him to join his ancestors or 
Sapindas, who are conrfibted by the offering of the Pindas. 

A cow is then usually presented to a Brahman, and this gift 
is believed to render the crossing of the river Vaitarani — river of 
death — easy for the departed soul. The gift of a boat, cow, 
and the beddings, and twenty-eight other articles is. also made 
to the Brahman at the time. The* •arghya water of the • 
Prdtha is combined with that of the Pitris, and ^in. elongated 
mass of cooked rice is placed between the t^o rows and 
divided with blades of grass in three portic^ which are-, 
arranged close to the balls of rice. This isf- reg^udedf a$ 
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‘Uniting the'deftd man with his ancestors. Gifts of a few annas 
are made to each of the Brahmans assembled there then. The 
two Brahmans representing the Vaiswadevas and Pitris are 
given betel leaves and a few rupees each, and the members of the 
jtoily go round and prostrate before them, when after bestowing 
their blessings on them they depart. The rice ball offerings are 
thrown into the water. After these the house is swept and 
cleaned, and all the members of the family again bathe and 
drink a little of the sanctified water to become purified. They 
wear the holy thread as on the previous day. At the last 
obsequies for one recently deceased, which is named, the 
Sapindana, the following prayer is recited when the riceball 
which has been offered to him is piled up with the rest ; “ May 
the mansion of those progenitors, who have reached a common 
abode and who have accordant minds, foster him ; may the 
blessed sacrifices sacred to the Gods be his. ” The subjoined 
prayer is likewise peculiar to the Sapindana. “ By (the inter- 
cession of) those souls who are mine by affinity, who are 
animated, (shades) who have reached a common abode, who 
have accordant minds, may prosperity be mine in this world 
for a hundred years 

After smearing the place with cowdung a square altar of 

sand is raised on it, one or two fingers high, 

Srmdha Ceremony. . , , , , , 

and nearly a span in length and breadth. It 
must be triangular at the obsequies of one recently dead. The 
person who performs the ceremony first w^hes his hands and 
feet, sips water and puts a ring of kusa grass on the ring finger 
of the right hand. He sits down on the cushion of kusa grass, 
or of other materials placed upon a blade of such grass. He 
lights a lamp, reciting a prayer -which will be cited further 
on. He places the implements and materials in regular 
order and spiankles water on himself and all around, medita- 
ting on Vishnu, sur. named the l^dtus-eyed^ and revolving in 
his mind the couplet. “ Wheth» - pwre or defiled, etc. ” He 
now shifts the sacerdotal thread to his right shoulder and 
solemnly declares his jhtention of performing a Srddha, and the 
motive of it>^ He^.tjlrice meditates Ody^tri, and pronounces 
the sd,^tion to stt^rior beings, “ Salutation to the Gods, to 
the msM^s of ancestors 
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' After< this preparation, he proceeds’^C^^^^^il^^'^leoinie 
ih& Vaiswadffoaa, PUris, VM«« and Fi^ he 

places two little cushions of kusa grass on oke side of l;h? Jtar 
for the Vaiswadevas^ ah^ three in frcmt of it fdr the 
Fflrh cushion should cckasist'of three;bladesof gra^-fotii^ up. 
After strewing kusa grass on these cushions, he says, “ Shall I ' 
invoke the Vaiswadevas ? ” Being told “ Do so % he thus in- ” 
vokes them “ Vaiswadevas ! hear my in^ation, come and sit 
on this holf g^ss After scattering barley on the same spot, 

he meditates this prayer “ Vaiswadevas ! listen to my ilTvoda- 
tion. Ye, who reside in this sky and ye who abide near us, 
(on earth) or (far off), in Heaven “ Ye whose tongues are 
fire, and j.’e', who defend the funeral sacrifice sit on this grass 
and be cheerful He then invites the manes of the ancestors 
with similar invocations “ O FirO ! zealously we support thee ; 
zealously we feed thee with fuel ; eagerly dost thou call our 
willing ancestors to taste our oblations “ May our progeni- 
tors who eat the moon-plant,who are sanctified by holy fire, 
come by paths, which Gods travel. Satisfied with ancestral 
food at this solemn sacrifice may they applaud and guard us 
He next welcomes the Gods and manes with oblations of water 
in vessels made of leaves, two are presented to the Vaiswa- 
devas, and three to paternal ancestors and as many to maternal 
ancestors. Kusa grass is put into each vessel and water 
sprinkled on it, while the prayer — “ May divine waters be 
auspicious to us, ” etc., is recited. Barley is thrown into the 
vessels intended for the Vaiswadevas, and tild (sisamum) into 
those intended for the manes of ancestors, with these prayers : — 
“ Barley ! 'thou art the separator, separate us from our natural 
enemies and from our malicious foes. 2. Thou art tila, sacred 
to Soma. ” At a Sr^ha for the increase of prosperity which 
is performed on many occasions as a preparation for a solemn 
act of religion, barley is thrown into the vessels instead of tiia, 
and the last prayer is thus varied. “ Thou art barley, sacred, 
to Soma ; framed by the divinity thou dost produce celestial 
bliss ; mixed with water mayst thou long satisfy with- nourish- 
ment my several progenitors whose moUths are fi^l of blessings”. 
The vessels are successively taken up -by the celebrant who 
repeats each time a prayer before recited; ^ The jffata*' i n 

1 . The Religious Cerenionies of tl>e Hindus «nd oftheBrImkin. 
i^iatic Researches, -Vo). VII, pages 233-- 38$, ' ^ > 
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Heaven, in the atmosphere and on earth, have' been united 

vWth nulki fete.' ” ' ' ' 

The kusa grass that lay in the vessel is put into a Brah- 
man’s hand, and that which was under it is held by the person 
who performs the Srddha in his own hands, and through it 
he successively pours the water out of each vessel on the 
Brahman’s hand. He then piles up the empty vessels in 
three sets, and reverses them, saying, while he oversets the first, 
“Hiou art a mansion for ancestors ”. 

The person who performs the Srddha next takes up rice 
smeared with clarified butter and makes two oblations to fire, 
reciting these prayers — " May this oblation to fire which conveys 
the offerings to the manes be efficacious The Brahmans are 
then presented with new garments, sandal paste, flowers, etc. 

The Brahmans should be fed with the residue of the oblation. 
It is accordingly consecrated for that purpose by the following 
prayer : — “ The vessel that holds thee is the earth ; its lid is sky; 
I offer you this residue of an oblation, similar to ambrosia, in 
the undefiled mouth of a priest ; may this oblation be effica- 
cious ”. The performer of the Srddha then points with his 
thumb towards the food, saying, “ Thrice did Vishnu step, 
etc ”. He adds, “ May the demons and giants that sit on this 
consecrated spot be dispersed. ” He meditates the Gayatri 
with the names of the worlds, and sweetens the food with honey 
or sugar, saying, “ May winds blow sweet ”, etc. He then 
distributes the food among the Brahmans ; and when they 
have eaten and have acknowledged that they are satisfied, he 
gives them water to rinse their mouths. 

He now proceeds to offer the funeral cakes consisting of 
balls or lumps of cooked rice mixed with clarified butter. He offers 
three to the paternal and more to the maternal ancestors. The 
prayers “ Ancestors 1 rejoice, take your respective shares,” and 
the form of the oblatiph has been already .mentioned. It is 
only necessary to add in this place that he wipes his hands 
with kusa grass iiylK)npur of remoter ancestors, who thus 
became partakers of, the oblations. 

In the next ^ace, he makes six oblations of water from 
the palm of his hands, with salutation to the seasons. 
“Salutation unto you, O Fathers I and upto the j^dfl eni ng 
seasons,” ‘etc. ‘By this prayer^ the manes -of ancestora are 
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doubly saluted ; for the Veda declares, “ The W, seasons are the. 
progenitors of mankind.” ' . 

A thread is placed oh each funeraloake. to sOtveas appalhl 
for the manes, and eac^ time the same words are repeated, 
“ Fathers ! This apparel is offered unto you.” Flowers, per-! 
fumes and similar things are added at pleasure, hot water must 
be sprinkled on each cake with the praj^r, “ Waters ! Ye are, 
the food of our progenitors • 

The performer of the Sradha, then takes up the cake in 
the middle and smells it ; or his wife eats it, if they be solicit-' 
ous for male, offspring. In this case, the following prayer must 
be recited .•-^'“Grant, O Progenitors ! the conception of a piale 
child (long lived and healthy, and the like), the lotus and ■ 
garland (or twins that sprung from Aswini) ; so that, at this 
season there may be a person (to fulfil the wishes of the Gods, 
of the manes, and of human beings ”)'. He then takes up the 
cakes, successively smells them, and throws them into a vessel 
and gives away the, food to a mendicant priest or to a cow, 
or else casts it into the waters. 

He then dismisses the manes, with presents of betel leaves, 
nuts, and a few annas saying, ” Fathers 1 to whom food 
belongs, guard our food and the other things offered by us, 
venerable and immortal as ye are and conversant with the holy 
truths. Quaff the sweet essence of it, be cheeilul, and depart 
contented by the paths which Gods travel”. Lastly, he walks 
round the spot and leaves it, saying, “May the benefit of this 
oblation accrue to me repeatedly ; may the Gods of the earth 
and the Goddesses of the sky whose form in the universe visit 
me with present and future happiness. Father and mother, 
revisit me when I againNieelebrate the obsequies. Soma, king 
of the manes ; visit me for the sake of (conferring) immortality,”* 

A Sradha is thus performed with an oblation of three 
funeral cakes only to three male paternal ancestors on 
such occasions ; or with as many funeral oblatious to three 
maternal ancestors on others. Sometimes* separate relations are. 
also presented to their wives of the paternal anc^tors. Thus 
at the monthi y Sradhas celebrated on the day ^ n ew 

1* The ReSgioua CeremoniiM of the Hindue end of the^rahsHUM, - ' 

a. Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII, pages 331135.) ! i 
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to«cal cakes are oiered to three pSieraal and as many 
maternal male ancestors with their wives ; on most other occa- 
sk>ns, separate oblations are presented to the female ancestors. 
At the.obsequ{es celebrated in the first half of Aswina, on the day 
entitled Mahdlaya, funeral cakes are separately offered to every 
deceased friend and near relation ; thus, immediately after 
offering the oblations to ancestors a cake is presented to a 
deceased wife, then to a son or daughter, to a brother or sister, 
to an uncle or aunt, to a father-in-law, to a preceptor, and lastly 
to a friend. The same is observed at the obsequies performed 
on the day of an eclipse, or upon a pilgrimage to a holy spot, 
and especially to Gaya. This kind of Sradha is called a 
Parvana Srbdha, which is performed at new moon and at other 
periods of the moon’s changes. 

Besides the ceremonies described, above, there are other 
customs in vogue among the Tamil Brahmans. There cannot 
be any cooking in the house of the deceased ; and the chief 
mourner and the nearest relatives are fed during the days of 
pollution with the food cooked in a neighbouring house either at 
the mourners’ own expense or at the expense of the husbands of 
‘the daughters, grand-daughters, or the parents of the daughters- 
in-law of the deceased. In wealthy families, the funeral 
festivities are very grand and provide for the feeding of a large 
number of Brahmans. 

In the ca^ of the death of an aged member in a Brahman’s 
family, a kind of weird dance by the female members, their 
relatives and neighbours is got up at hine o ’clock at night 
from the second or third day< continued till the tenth. 
The women collect together/attd perform a circular dance, 
singing special funeral songs,' smd beating on their uncovered 
bosoms ; and finally mimic loud lamentations. This is continued 
till the. tenth day, w^ien a ^(ndar gathering takes place for the 
same purpose, after go in procession to the neigh- 

bouring tank or riv^' with their tresses of hair dishevelled 
and with their arms on each others shoulders, and return home 
in the same manner after l9ieif. bath. The chief mourners and 
their close relatives are treated to a jgrand feast at the expense 
of the daughtdr'sJbu^Mmd of the deceased or the parents of his 
daughter*in-iaw« 
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llie funeral songs above reb^rred been 

composed by an 9ld Tamil poe<:, and th^ ai'erlaamed the 
girls and young women albng wkh the ‘wedding and' other 
songs. A woman should at least know cine song about ^er 
grand parents, parents, ‘‘brothers and histers, husband, children, 
father and mother-in-law. It is.not likely that these lamentations' 
really express any genuine feelings in the Hearts of the 
mourners ,* but the custom implies that such feelings are held 
in some estin^tion. 

On the morning of the eleventh day, the woman *whose 
„ , husband is dead has her head completely 

shaved, and becomes a widow thereafter. 
She remains in seclusion for a' year, and wears white cloths 
for the rest of her life. Henceforth her status in society is ^ne 
of degradation, and she cannot take part in any of the domestic 
ceremonies, such as weddings, nuptials and the like. Of all 
kinds of calamities or misfortunes that can happen to a woman, 
widowhood involving the loss of hair is considered to be the 
greatest. 

The rules regarding the conduct of widows are like those 
regulating the conduct of Sanyasis (ascetics). “ Eating on metal 
plates, sleeping on the cot, chewing betel leaves {thdmbula), 
use of flowers, perfumes, etc., are all denied to the Yati and the 
widow alike. To all who are in a Vrata, the puriflcation is like 
the Yatis and so for the widow Thus the sqiges have prescrib- 
ed to the faithful widow a number of duties, the keynote of 
which is austerity. 

It is interesting to enquire in this connection whether there 
is any religious sanction for the tonsure of widows. There are 
passages in the Rig Vida which bear testimony to the fact 
that the preservation of hair on the woman’s head adds to her 
beauty.^ AtharvanSt Veda contains charms to stimulate and 
promote the growth of hair. “ In order to strengthen the old 
hair, to beget the new, to render more luxurious that which 
has grown, the all healing plant, Nitdni in one of the remedial 
rites is prescribed in that Vida for the grqwth of hair®. 
That plant was brought, it is Said,* 'by Jamadagni from the 
abode O'f Asita, for promoting the growth of hair -of hts 
daughter. It has the powar to strengthen th^ aoots, Jet^lhhen 
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tile ends and expand the middle. Thus from ancient times 
the hair was prized as an aid to beauty. 

The authorities for the tonsure of. widows are very few. 
In the early Law Books, or Smrithis, of Apasthambha, Gautama, 
Vasishta, and Yagnavalkya^ and in the Mahabharata, there is 
no mention of the custom.. The widows then dressed the hair 
without the parting line or did not deck the hair. The only 
authorities in which mention is made of shaving, are the Skdnda 
Purdna and Vydsa Smrithi, 

in all probability the custom has originated from the shav- 
ing of Buddhistic Nuns. 


The Brahmans were, by Sastras, required to teach the 

Occupation Vedas, to look after the training and preserva- 

tion of the moral, social and religious principles 
of the people, to perform and preside .over the religious and 
sacrificial ceremonies, and also to aid rulers in the adminis- 
tration of justice. These duties were, in after times, discharged 
by some among them known as Vaidiks, while others..^ijdli8d 
Loukikas were engaged in other occupations. At present,- tile 
priestly class of Brahmans and others proficient injt^-etudy 
of Sastras have, owing to the absence of sufficient Mcourage- 
ment, diminished in numbers, while others eij^g^ge themselves 
in all .occupations which afford decent income for their 
. livelihood. The study of the Vedas and Sastras is, in point 
of money earning, less popular among them, and its place is 
being taken up by western education. Brahman children, boys 
and young men, are being educated in all schools and Colleges, 
and take advantage of the instructions imparted in them.; so 
that they form a conspicuous majority in the ranks of the 
• literates. As in other districts, they are employed in all depart- 
ments of Government service. Many are merchants,, bankers, 
cultivators, and the like. 


The Brahmans are strict vegetarians and teetotallers. Rice is 
the chief article of food, and other grains such 
as pulse, black, grran. ai^ Bengal gram, and 
■ dhol are largely used in their tiaily meal. Milk, ghee, curds 
and'butter milk are also used at every meal. All kinds of 
.vegetables with the exception of. onions and potatoes are freely 
used. Orthodox Brahmans have their dinner between eleven 
knd .twdve o ’ clock in the morning and supper at 'eigh^ % M, 
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with a Jiincfr consisting of some bread and fiw seas ^ d 
with coriander, curnki and other seeds.] Children ahSirery' J«®g. 
men ahd women have their break-fast, yhich consists of ric^. 
boiled during the previous night and > nnixed with wate^.»' A 
small quantity of this rice with butter mihe and pickles is 
consumed at 8 ,A. M., and 4 P. ii. in addition to their regular 
dinner and supper. An innovation has however taken place in 
this direction.{ . Coffee or tea with Inread has taken the place of 
cold rice and buffer milk in the inomifag and evening.. , '• 
The Tamil Brahmans form one division of the represen- 
Appearuce, dress, tatives in ' Southern India of the Aryan race, 
an ornaments. ^ characteristics peculiar to the 

Af^an type. Partly owing to the influence of fusion and 
interminglings during the long lapse' of time with the Dravidian 
population, some of the characteristics of the latter are found 
among them : and yet they can be distinguished from the rest 
of the community by their fair complexion and other physical 
and mental characters. Sir Herbert Risley considers the Brah- 
mans of Southern India as belonging to the Aryo- Dravidian 
type. 

The Tamil Brahmans are found in all shades of complexion, 
and are handsome in appearance. They are of the medium 
height. The orthodox Brahmans and others who do not pos. 
sess western culture get their bodies clean-sHaVed at least 
once in every month, leaving a long tuft of hair on the back of 
the head which is made smooth by gingelly oil. It is now a kind 
of fashion among some young men and a few grown up men 
to have their heads cropped and keep the rest of the body 
unshaved on the pretext of better comfort and convenience. 
Some again shave their i^es only. All these innovations are 
repugnant to the orthodox members. In this connection, it 
jtnay be said that tonsure is one of the sixteen sacraments, and 
the preservation of a tuft of hair is necessary for the Brahmans 
on ceremonial occasions : and yet this fact is ignored by those 
who delight in the innovations above referred to. " 

The dress of the men of all sections'is similar.'. Orthodox 
Brahmans and others wear s6man, a loin-cloth fiVe yards in 
length and about one and a half yards in breadth.' They also 
put on Vaiahtis three yards in length and vrit!| thq same 
breadth as that of the loin dress. In Malabar, (^liiit 
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Ttsevmei^ iriaby, exc^ <m cer^omal occasions, ' wear 
McBiufiiff, (sinail* loin dress)' lUce the Nambnithms and Nayars, 
ifddi 'ahii^ ' ones thrown ' ovei: their ^uMers. The educated 
jironrig-men df these days wear costumes of European pattern. 
Unmarried young men and boys wear only mandus ; boya and 
-young mehi in schools and Colleges,*' wear -coats and caps, and 

adoption of European costume is but a Step higher. The 
hair on the head of a Brahman woman is parted in the middle 
and tied into a knot behind. It is well smoothened with 
gingelly or cocoanut oil. 

The dress of the married woman is called a Pudava, which 
is a coloured cloth nine yards in length and two and a half 
cubits in breadth. Three or four folds of the cloth are held 
together on the left side of the loin, while the rest of it is pass- 
^ between the legs to be tucked up behind rather tightly, and 
the remaining portion, after passing twice or thrice round 1;^ 
loin is carried over the right shoulder after covering the breast. 
Young women put on a petty coat or ravikka, ' A married 
woman wears a cloth of any colour except white, but an old 
woman generally wears only red fcloths. A widow puts on a 
white cloth. A girl before marriage wears a Pdvada. 

The men wear ear-rings, a waist -band of gold or silver 
and rings for the fingers. The women, on the other hand, are 
not sparing in the matter of ornaments, and their desire for 
them is unbounded and often beyond the means of their 
husbands. They have ornaments for the head, nose, ears, 
neck, arms, fingers, waist, feet, and in fact for every part of 
the body. 

The following are the ornaments in Common use among 
them : — 

Jatasingdram. — It is a gold ornament which consists of a 
series of admirably carved' minor ones, almost square in shape, 
attached together by gold wire and hooked so as to look like a 
single ornament. It is attached to the plaited hair by means 
of hooks. 

JVdg<rr.— -It is a delicately worked gold ' ornament, shaped 
like a hooded serpent, and generally placed at the back of the 
crown. This is how superseded by the Pdbkudi. Below this 
are plao^ some minor ones named Thdzhamba, Koppu 
woiW in imitation of rose ahcl other flownrsk' ' 
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Rikkudi.— It is ^ elaborately' cari|pf''tp^d>s}uq^^ or^ 
meat, kept in|i9sitio^on ^ crown of the^^ted Jia|r. In 
front of this, on either. aide, are two sm^ gold oman|c»ts,^,one 
circular and the other cresCent-shapeB, but these are n(^ ^rn 
mostly by children. . ^ . 

Jitniki^ — It ,is a pendent in the shape of ^ inverted cap 
made of gold sometimes set with rubies all over and. with 
clusters of pearls hanging - frojpi the bottom-, It is now put 
of fashion. 

Katnmal or Olai. — This is the most common ear ornament, 
and is made of gold or set with rubies or diamonds. The 
latter is nbw the fashion. 

Buldkku. — This is an ornament for the nose; and is made 
of gold and set with rubies or diamonds with a big pearl at- 
tached to its base. This is worn by girls and women below 
middle age. 

Nathu. — This is a circular ring set with pearls and rubies, 
worked in fanciful shapes of birds end flowers. It is now out 
of fashion. 

Mukutti. - This is worn on the right nostril, and a small 
hole is bored through the skin for the purpose. 

Kodi. — A string of gold with the tali or marriage badge 
is worn round the neck by married women. This tdli is never 
removed as long as the husband is alive. 

Kdsumala. — This is a garland of gold coins worn round 
the neck. Old Venetian Sequins were very common, but are 
now substituted by five-france French coins. Half sovereigns 
are also rarely used. The number of coins varies from fifty to 
a hundred. This jewel is a great . favourite with women, and 
costs five or six hundred rupees. It is presented to the bride 
at the time of wedBthg. 

Saradu or Addiyal, — This is a close fitting ornament worn 
round the neck. 

Kdrai. — This is a common ornament worn by children and 
young women. It consists of a pretty stiff gold wire with ten 
or twelve gold beads on each side of .the hook. 

KAppu. — Gold Bracelet. 

PdttU. — Wristlet. It is ^a.thin leaf of goM worn round the 
wxi^t. At the hook are placpd two thin platSjs of gohl half an 
inch square, either plain or set with precious’jtones. | ‘ ‘ 
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< •V4mi».-^^is is a’ eurioasly wcnrked ornament of gold, 
‘WEtffi Uke a i>at)gle round the upper arm. It is worn on botit 
the uj^tef arms. 

l%is Is a silver or gold girdle, an inch or an 
imdi and a half in la^dth with a hook in front. 

Metti . — ^This is a plain silver ring worn round the second 
foe of each foot, and produces a jingling sound on walking. 

K&ppti.-^he^ are' plain silver rings worn on each leg. 

Golussu . — 'This is another silver ornament of elaborate 


workmanship worn round each leg. 

There are other old>fashioned silver ornaments- Ttonda, 
Pavasaratn, etc., which are not now' in use. 

Many of these ornaments are worn by grown up girls and 
young women who, after being blessed with a few children, 
become indifferent and limit their desire to the wearing of a 
few of them. Kammal Kodi, and a few necklets, Kdsuikala, 
armlets Kdppu and Golussu are generally wornuby them. 

From the foregoing account of the customsiand manners 


The present social 
conditions ot the Ta- 
mil Brahmans. 


of the Tamil Brahmans, it may be seen that 
many of the old ideals are gradually disap- 
pearing. The old divisions among them exist 


more for the sake of marriage prohibitions than for anything 


else. The custom of matrimonial relations twenty years ago. 


was to select a suitable bride for a young man according to the 


old Sdstraic ideals, and give her ornaments in proportion to 
the means of the bridegroom’s parents, which might in some 


cases form a nucleus for her maintenance in the event of her 


husband’s premature death ; but now this custom has so far 
changed that the husband has to be purchased at a price which 
has been enhanced by western education and culture. Parents 
with a few daughters and sons become poor by the marriage, 
of the former and by the education of the latter; and in the 
majority of cases, th«re is no chance of replenishing the family 
property by the joint labour of the spns, who generally shift for 
themselves when they are able to earn. 

The daily routine of the Brabihan in his family was, in 
Imrmer times, a series of rdigious observances, and the junior 
members, women and children, were, in a kind of moral and 
religious atipo^here, frcni? which they are now completely free. 
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The various ceremonies which a Brahitl^w^ t^p^orm are 
performed either ,i^thout comprehending tnejr r^signijgjmice 
or purpose, or are M^metimes overlooked with the exc«^on of 
the ancestor worship (Srddha). The religious and mord e<^> 
cation of boys and youn^ men readia^'in schools and eoTl^es 
leave very much to be desired .according to the old BraHmanic 
ideals. • * 

In point Of occupation, they have ad^ted themselves to 
the modern eiTvironments, and are sufficiently speculative and 
enterpriring. They are engaged jn all occupations whi(ih 
afford them a decent income. Thus, many of the old customs 
are disappdaring by the influence of western education and 
culture. The old Brahmanic ideals, under the same influence, 
will be a golden mean. * 
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THE EMBRANS. 

They ate a class of Brahmans living in the 32 villages 
north of Perumpuzha, and are strictly speaking the Brahmans 
of Kerala. But they are now regarded as Para desk (foreigners), 
because of their having declined to, observe the customs intro- 
duced by Parasurama and afterwards by Sri Sankara. They are 
immigrants from South Canara and have never been domiciled 
here. They numbered 943 in the State at the last Census. 

According to Tulu traditions, Parasurama, after the de- 
Tr«iition.i Origin P^riure of the original settlers (Brahmans), 
of the Cite. procured for the reclaimed tract of Kerala, 
new Brahmans by taking the nets of some fishermen, and 
making a number of Brahmanical threads with which he 
invested the fishermen and made them Brahmans. He then 
retired to the mountains for Tapas (penance), telling them that 
if they were ever in distress and invoked him, he would come to 
their aid. After the lapse of some time, during which they 
were not in distress, they were curious to know if Parasurama 
would remember them, and invoked him as directed. He 
promptly appeared, but punished their mocking him by cursing 
them, and causing them to revert to their old status of Sudras.- 
There were no Brahmans again in the land until Tulu Brah- 
mans were brought from Ahikshetra by Mayura Varma of the 
Kadamba dynasty. This account is somewhat similar to that ' 
given about the among the Kambuthiris. 

There are various traditipns given about their immigration 
and.settkment, but all agree in; attributing the introduction of 
the Tulu Brahmans of tiie present day to Mayura Varma, in 
spite of the variatitms in detsai i^pgarding their immigration and 
settlement One account saystlat the Habasihha cbi^f of the 
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Parayas' drove out Mayura Varma, in turn 

expelled by Majnjim Vanna’s son .or son>iil%v0^ |:a|::^clidi1;y%^bo 
brought Brahmans from Ahik^tra andsflitlea '"tbeniri^ thh' 
thirty-two villages. Another account makes Mhyura variM 
himself, the invader of the country, whidi was in the po^Misloa 
of the Parayas and fishermen who expelled Patasarama’sBrt^«.< 
mans. A third account mentions the settlement of tfae ' 
Brahmans hom Gokurnam, which is said to have been, a 
Brahman settUment in very early times, and there was proba- 
bly a further influx of Brahmans thither owing to the advance 
of Muhammadan conquests. 

The thirty-two villages in which the Brahmans are said 
to have been settled by Mayura Varrria are the important centres 
of Tulu Brahmans, who are considered to be the followers of 
Bhattacharya. They lived in several villages or places such as 
Sivalli, Kota, Koteswar and Kandawar, which became their re- 
cognized headquarters, and from which arose the names of the 
divisions among them. Kota, Kotfeswar and Kandawslr Brah- 
mans speak the old Caharese language, and the Sivallis, the 
Tulu dialect. 

These Tulu Brahmans who have settled in Malabar in 
comparatively recent ye^rs are known as Embrantiris or 
Embrins. They are found all over the Cochin State except 
in the Chittur Taluk. Some are Sama Vedis following Aswa- 
layana Grihya Sutras. They observe the ^rules and rites 
ordained by their original leader, Bhattdcharya. Like other 
Brahmans, they practise infant marriage for girls, and observe 
the sixteen Karmas (ceremonies) and other ciistoms.* 

The Embrans found in the State are Sivite and Vaishna* 
vite Brahmans from ^all these sections acting as priest’s in ' 
temples, or doing services as assistants under Nambuthiris, 
or cooks in palaces arid private houses. Nambuthiri males and 
females generally interdine with them. In some places, how'- 
ever, they are not to enter the kitchens of Nambuthiris, nor 
do Nambuthiri women eat the food cooked by them. Next to 
Nambuthiris, they command a greatter respect, probably on 
accountlpf their Malayali origin arid priestly Servjlce in temples. 


, , I. Caste* and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. I, pag«|76. 
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THE KONKANI BRAHMANS- 

Tile Konkani Brahmans come under one of the divisions 
of the Pancha (five) Gaudas, as distinguished from the Paneha 
Dravidas. They are an important community ^nostly found 
in the southern division of the State. In the last Census of the 
State,theynumbered8522, 4580 being males and 3942 females. 

The original habitat of the Konkani Brahmans was the 

Tr.dWon.1 Origin and Punjab, wherc on the banks of the five 
Hittoiyofthe caita... Settled the five tribes or peoples 

Panchajana, who in after times spread theit civilization 
throughout India. Of these, some were settlers on the banks 
of the Saraswati, (supposed to be the modern Saraswati near 
Thaneswar), and this river which is the subject of several 
hymns of the Rig Veda, is the most sacred of the ancient 
rivers, “ worshipped even in that remote period ". It is also 
said, that the ancestor of the tribe on the banks of the Saras- 
wati, was Sdraswata, son of Dadhicha, and is known in the 
Vddic literature as Saraswata or Saraswan (Rig Veda, VII, 
96). When all other Brahmans lost the knowledge of the 
Vedic literature owing to the great famine that drove them to 
various places in India, they, in order to regain their know- 
ledge, had perforce to become the pupils of Sdraswata, and to 
acknowledge him as their spiritual preceptor. It is an admitted 
fact that the current recension of the Tatttiriya- Veda is that 
settled by Saraswata, and differs from that detailed in the 
Grihya Sutra of Satydshdda, while the Salya Parvam of the 
Mahabharata describes him “ as the foremost of the Rishis of 
unriveUed splendour and God-like mien ”. It is from this 
most celebrated ancient sage that the Konkanas derive their 
name as the Gauda Sdraswata Brahmans. 

As their numbers increased, the Aryans left the banks of 
the sacred Saraswati, moved eastwards and onwards into 
Bengal, and "settled in Trihotrapura, (modern Tirhut in 
Mithila). The ancient name of this central part of Bengal 
was Gauda ; and the immigrants into that part got the name 
of Gauda Saraswata Brahmans, a name by which one of the 
five divisions is known. 

In common with the other Brahmans of India, the Gauda 
Saraswata Brahmans believed in the traditional origin of the 
first Varna, from the mouth of the Virat Purusha — ^the univer- 
sal spirit — as recorded in the Purusha Sdkta of the Vedas, in 
the Itihasas and Purdnas* 
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The SahyS^dri-Kdnda of the Skinda-I^^S^c^tl^ns the 
traditional history of all the Brahmans that have ‘"skilled 
West Coast. The first clvipter of Uttara '"^Rakdsya of me. 
Sahyadri-Kdnda (verses 47-54) gives a ^hort* account of theji<f 
history of this community^ f 

To assist him at sacrifices and at Sradhas, and to entertain 
his guests, Parasurama, the sixth incarnation of Vishnu, 
brought from Trihotrapura, * Brahmans of fen Gotras^^ settled 
them in the^ .districts of Gomapchala, Panchakrosa, and 
Kusasthali. ^ 

In other parts of the work some more Got r as are men- 
tioned, and this accounts for the fourteen Gotras now extant 
among the members of the community. Tradition says that 
on the information of the prosperity and affluence of their 
brethren in their new homes, /. the land of their trans- 
plantation four more Gotras of people came from Tirhut and 
settled in Goa. Those who were brought were settled in a 
group of sixty-six villages or hamlets, hence called Sassasti or 


Shatshasti, The others who followed the first batch from 
Tirhut settled in the district ot Tiswadi, which means thirty 
villages or hamlets. Thus the number of villages occupied 
by the two batches of immigrants amounted to ninety-six, and 
the people were known as Shenvi Brahmans — Shenvi being a 
corruption of Shannovi derived from the Sanskrit Shannavati 
— meaning ninety-six. The fifth chapter of the Uttara Rahasya 
of the Sahyadri-Kanda gives an account of the^ fettlement on 
the plots of land assigned by Parasurama to each of the 
sixty-six families that constituted the ten Gotras. There is also 
reason to believe that the names — Shenivis and Sasashtikars — 
were at first convertible terms and used indiscriminately ; but 
at present, the name Shenvi is restricted to the Sivite section 
of the community and***the other term Sasashtikars to the 
Vaishnava section. 

As Goa w’as the most important settlement in southern 
Konkan, one of the seven Provinces reclaimed by Parasurama 
from the Sea, the Gauda Sarasw^ata Brahmans who settled in 
Goa were called Gauda Sarasw^ata Konkani Brahmins. 

The Puranic account of the colonization of Konkana by 
The probable period ^^6 Aryans of Trihotrapura ur^der their lea- 

der Parasurama places their idvent to the 
— — .. .. 

1. Tfn Gotras— Bharadwaja, Kausika^ Vatsa, Kaun^tiya» ICasy^a. 
Vasishta, Jamadagni, Viswamitra, Gautama, and Atri. ; ^ 
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west coast many centuries before tHe Christian era. As 
scA>er history is not furepared to accept the Puranic chro- 
nology, it is desirable to. fix the date of their settlement in 
Goa. The references to Gomancbala, Sourashtra, Konkan 
in the Mahabharata, its supplement Harivamsa and in the 
Bhagavata, and other Puranas go to show that Konkan 
and Goa were Aryan settlements long before the composition 
of these wcttks. The affinities of the Konkani Brahmans 
language with Prakrit and Mithili tend to prove that the 
migration must have taken place soon after the breaking up 
of Sanskrit into countless Prakrita dialects of which only a 
few are preserved in literature. It is therefore highly probable 
that the original immigrants from Trihotrapura left their 
northern home shortly after the rise of Buddhism. As Tirhut 
formed the southern district of MithUa which became the 
headquarters of Buddhism, Brahmanism must have sustained 
a terrible check and must have been almost suppressed. 
The great sacrifices must have fallen into disuse ; Vedic 
scholarship which was essentially necessary for the careful 
performance of the sacrifices must have been disregarded ; and 
consequently the means of sustenance for Brahmans must have 
disappeared. This may be supposed to be the probable cause 
of their deserting Trihotrapura and settling in Goa. 

When Goa was conquered by Vijayanagar, these Saraswata 
Brahmans placed themselves under the 
menfrfVheKonkanaV protection of the rulersof that kingdom. For 
nearly a quarter of a? century after the con- 
quest of Goa by the Portuguese they continued unmolested 
under the Portuguese Governors. During that period they 
took to a lucretive trade in European goods ; but with the 
establishmeht of the Inquisition at Goa> and the religious 
prosecution set on foot by the Portuguese, the community 
left Goa in voluntary' exile. While some submitted to conver- 
sion, others fled to the north and south ; and those that fled to 
the south, settled themselves in Canara afid Calicut. Receiving 
a cold reception at the hands of the Zamonn, they proceeded 
further south and sought the protection of the rulers of Gochin 
a^id Travancore, where they flourish even to this dayi The 
Christian' converts* who followed in the wake of the fijrst batch 
of exiles settled themselves in the import'ant centres of trade 
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in the State as copper-smiths, and they W ’Wiving 

a profitable trade iA copper wares. The BraUmiiiii^i«imigf||»ts 
are called Konkanis, because of their having, emigrated froDj 
Konkan ; and they speak the Konkanhc^alect of Marathi^ > 

Marriage is allowed within the pale of the cofhm'unity. 

^ 1 ... . The sections of , the coitonninity that do not 

tAnrriMieProhtbitiP^. r-.. ^ i. M- • tT U' a* 

object to mterdining have no objection to 
intermarrying. '^The Vaishnavitesrand Sivites among the Gauda 
Saraswata Brahmans freely interdine and intermarry; “^The 
prohibition of the marriage of the same Gotra and Pravara, as 
well as of Sdpincfas, is in force among these Brahmans. The 
children of sisters though they belong to different Gotras are 
not allowed to intermarry. The marriage to a paternal aunt^s 
daughter or to a maternal uncle’s daughter, though not sanc- 
tioned by the Smritis and though not prevalent among other 
branches of Gauda Saraswata Brahmans, has in imitation of 
the custom of the Dravida Brahmans been introduced, But 
such marriages do not at all amount to an injunction. The 
mUJrriage to one’s sister’s daughter, which obtains among 
Desastha and Karnataka Brahmans, is not in vogue among the 
Gauda Saraswata Brahmans. 


Martiage. 


The community holds that, of the Samskaras (sacraments), 
marriage is the most important, as it at 
once establishes a relation oetween the past 
and the future, and links the living and the dead, and as the 
object of marriage is to hand down the ancient religion and to 
keep up the uninterrupted offering of the pindas to the pifris 
at their Sradha* All the Samskaras are to be performed by a 
Grihastha or house-holder in the Gr/Ayir-fire, the fire which he 
has to maintain for ^r after his marriage. The Grihastha 
is to support all other Asramds. In short, the immediate 
object of marriage is to bring up children for the preservation 
of the race and for convenience to all beings. 

Marriage is Brahma in form ; the bridegroom is^ invited to 
take to wife, the bride, properly adornfed and dm^^ed. Though 
there no reference to horoscopes in the Vedfeis, the Grihya 
Sutras, the Ramayana, the Mahabharata or ^e Puranas, the 
consultation of horoscopes has become the : printe faetbr in 
marr^ge alliances. ^ If the hdro^opes agreb, 
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I^rl to be married negotiates with the father of the boy, and 
when they have come to a definite understanding and settle- 
ment, the bride’s father arranges for the public declaration of 
the intended matrimonial alliapce. He invites his friends and 
relations as well those of the bridegroom, the Purdhita (priest) 
of the bride’s father states on behalf of the latter, the condi- 
tions of the marriage which the Purdhita of the bridegroom’s 
father accepts on behalf of the latter ; and if the hour and the 
date of the wedding is settled previously, one of the priests 
reads the Pattchangam (almanac) of the day and announces the 
hour fixed for the wedding ceremony. After the offering of 
sweets and flowers, the sprinkling of rosewater, and distribu- 
tion of pan-supdri, the assembly disperses. This is called 
Nischayatdmbula and corresponds to Kanya-Varana. 

It is followed by Vdgddna or the betrothal— a ceremony 
forming an essential part of the marriage. It is performed 
either a few days before the wedding or on the day preceding it. 

In accordance with the injunction of Aswalayana that a 
Brahmachari who has performed the Samdvartana ceremony 
shall stay in a house where he will be honoured with the offer- 
ing of Madhuparka, the Samavartana is celebrated on the day 
preceding the wedding, if the wedding happens to be on the 
fore-noon of the next day ; but if the marriage takes place in 
the evening, the ceremony of Samivartanam is finished on the 
same day ; after which the bridegroom with his friends and 
relations is invited by the father of the bride to his house. If 
the bridegroom is poor, the expenses of the Samdvartanam are 
defrayed by the bride’s father, and in this case, the bridegroom 
is for the first time, invited to his house the evening previous 
to the Samdvartanam. 

At sunrise or sunset according as t|^wedding takes place 
during the day or at night, Ghatiki^^^^i^a is made in the 
bride’s house, an antiquated mode q|;;#etet’mining the hour of 
wedding by means of a metal bowl which is left afloat in the 
consecrated water. There is a littliS hole in the bottom of the 
bowl through which water slowly enters. When the bowl is 
filled to a certain point, it sinks and indicates one Ghati — one 
hour of 24 minutes’ duration. The round is repeated until the 
hour of wedding arrives. 

Then the parents with theijf daughters enter the Mandapa, 
the place intended for the celebration’ of the marriage', and 
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perform the Mandapa-PraH8hta>^ 

vacham^ Matrika ccnd iVai^rfisnrrfAa/ ThW'the par^|gts 
go to invite the bridegroom’s party and the girl is enga^d in 
worshipping Gauri, Kara, and Sachi in the inner apartment oC^ 
the house, * ' 

On the arrival of the bridegroom, lamps are wped before 
him ; he is Seated on a reserved seat^ honoiyjed as a guest, and 
is oftered the Madftuparka — ^the highest mark of respect. The 
bridegroom then ^stands up while a thin piece of cloth is held 
in front of him as a screen, and the bride is carried to fhe place* 
by her maternal uncle, and is made to stand facing the bride- 
groom, Prie^s recite the Surja^hymn ( X. 85, Rig Veda ) 
and certain portions of the Taittirya Brahmana ; on this occa- 
sion women are also expected to sing auspicious songs. The * 
priests announce the Gotra and Pravara of the two parties to 
be united in wedlock, the names of the father, grandfather, 
and great grandfather after which the screen is removed and 
the bri^^m^m arid the bride are enabled to see each other* 
The then touches the middle of the forehead of the 

bride wiifi the blade of a Darbha grass, and the bride and the 
bridegroom pour rice on each other's head. The bride's father 
touches the feet of his elders, and with their permission con- 
secrates water for giving away his daughter in marriage, and 
with a stream of this water gives her to the bridegroom and, 
instructing him in his future behaviour, receives from him a 
promise so to act. The bride’s father presents to his son-in- 
law a small sum of money tied in a piece of cloth together with 
rice and one or two pieces of turmeric as Dakshina for accept- 
ing the gift. This is called Varadekshina. The bridegroom 
with certain mantrams touches the abdomen of the girl. They 
are sprinkled over with the water that remains after the 
Dhdra. The Mangalasara is next tied round the wrist of the 
married couple, who once again scatter rice on each others head* 
The husband takes from his head a flower, dips it in milk and 
ghee and with it makes a mark on the forehead of the bride, who 
in turn, taking a flower from her head,\mafces a mark on his. 

i« Installation of th^ marriage dais. 

2. Worsliip of Ganapathy^ 

Recitation of the mantrams for sanctifying water« 

4 . Puja to mother 

5. Worship of ancestors. 





ea^cfa-other, aal-jthe husband puts the Mangalmttr^ 
iptiiajlthe banile’s ne(^, adorns her with other jewels and presets 
her with doths. The bride is made to wear aa upper garment 
(^/Otpript) to one of the cofi^eta which is tied an arecanut* 
and a piece of gold and a corner of this uttariya is tied to a 
comer of the husband’s upper garment. This , represents the 
iHiipn of husband and wife in all religious duties, and matrons 
bless the union by scattering rice on the heads of the married 
couple. The’bride and bridegroom then jointly worship Maba- 
lakshmi, Parvati and Sachi, after which they enter the Mandapa 
perform the hymeneal Homo, and in the presence of the sacred 
fire the bride-groom takes the hand of the bride {Panigrahana) 
and leads her round, the fire (Parinayam). He asks her to 
ascend a mill-stone, so that she may be firm and constant, and 
makes her step on seven small grains of rice. This makes the 
marriage complete — Saptapadi. The priest sprinkles water over 
their heads, while they look in a mirror placed on the floor ; 
and the priest finishes the Homa, and the ceremony of the 
waving lights is performed by women. Then the married 
couple go into an apartment where they take their meals and 
sleep in it. The nuptial fire is maintained for three nights, 
and Aupasana is observed. On the fourth day, at nightfall, 
the married couple take their bath, put on white clothes, and 
are honoured by the parents of the bride, and they perform a 
Nagabali. Then the bride is taken to the bridegroom’s hou^ ; ' 
the married couple are not allowed entrance by the busbar’s 
sister until they promise that the daughter of their union shall 
be wedded to her son. The bridegroom makes presents of 
clothes or money to his sister and is then allowed to take his 
wife into the house. They worship at the doorsill, the 

house, and the young wife is installed as the queen (0^ragni) 
of the house,, and is called by a new name. After this cere- 
mony they return to the bride’s hou,^, and next day complete 
the marriage by a Mangalasnam Ibath after the marriage) 
and Brahmana-bhcjana (feeding' Brahmans). After the 
entertainment the Brahmans invoke blessings on the married 
couple. ^ 

It has been thought neodS^ary to enter into all the details 
of the marriage us prevalent among the Gauda Saraswata 
Brahmans, because they are surrounded in Canara mostly by 
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practised by the Havika and Shivalli Brahmans in Canara ; it was 
recommended to the members of this community in Canara, 
Malabar, Cochin and Travancore, at the grand conference of 
the representatives of the community from all parts of India 
held in December 1908 and more than fifty marriages have 
already been performed in accordance with it. 

As the girl has to be disposed of before she attains puberty 
and proper matches are difficult to make as the selection must 
be within the community, marriage has become ruinously ex- 
pensive and, in common parlance, synonymous with bankruptcy. 
The bridegroom .has to be given a large sum of money, the 
major portion of which is converted into jewels for the bride, 
clothes, a gold ring aiid utensils for daily worship ; jewels and 
clothes and money are to be presented to the bride ; presents 
of clothes are to be made to the relations, and the castemen 
and women are to be sumptuously entertained for four days. 
In Cochin and Travancore much money is squandered on 
nautches, music and fireworks. These items involving the ex- 
penditure of a large sum of money bring ruin to families and 
make men dread the birth of a daughter and look upon it as 
a certain misfortune. To mitigate the evil, however, som^ of 
the intelligent families have set the example of investil^ the 
dowry in a Bank or on land in the name of the bcidc :afld thus 
obviating extravagant waste of it on idle shows at the marriage. 

All pre and post-natal ceremonies performed by the Kon- 
kana Brahmans, and the customs connected with polygamy 
adultery and divorce are mostly similar to those in vogue among 
other classes of Brahman, and are avoided for the sake ' of 
repetition. 

Inheritance is from father to son. In British territory the 
inheritance is regulated according to the Hindu 

Inheritance. i 

Law. In Cochm and Travancore, the property 
of all people who die without heirs goes to the Devaswam the 
authorities of which direct certain ceremonies to be performed 
on the anniversary of the death of such persons. 

When it is found difficult to settle points of social or reli- 
gious law, Manu, Ydjnavalkya, and Angiras 
CMte Oovemment. have laid down rules for the constitution^ of 
Pariihads^ whose decision is to be accepted as final. The Pari- 
may consist of thrw, four and not more than ten members. 
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In villages where the community is not i^^^e l^ple com* 
mittee is called Bhajana, the ten. With tfc^ growt^of 
democratic ideas these terms are now applied to the whole 
assembly of members of the commtaiity' when thej^ aiH 
gathered to discuss any questicm regai4ihg the caste or terhple. 
Transgressions of caste rules, failure to undertake reli|;ious 
work connected with the temple and oth^r matrers affecting 
the interest of the community are discussed, and if the matters 
are within the competence of the ’^people, they are settled ; if 
not, they are referred to the Swatnis. * ' ' 


In cornjfion with other Brahmans the Konkanis hold 
the Vedas as the highest scriptural authority. 

Religion. 'Their ritual being based on the Vfedas, and theii; 
religious ceremonies being performed w’ith the recitation of 
Mantras, their religion is in this aspect Vfedic. In so far as 
the worship of the deities extolled in the Ptiranas and the rites 
or ceremonies and vows recommended by the Puranas, find 
favij||rf^ydth them, their religion is Puranic. They belong to 
the ^-kala the Rig Veda, and follow the Sutras of 

Astidayana in the performance of their Srouta and the 
Grihya-karntas. They have no objection to accept other 
Grihya Sutras if they are in conformity with Asvalayana’s 
Siitras, In addition to the Srouta and the Grihya Stitras of 
ihon Acharya they accept as authority of the Gr^yaparishishta, 
the supplement to the Grihya Stitras, Kumarilabhatta’s 
Grihya-kariias, Sounakya-prayoga and Narayana Bhatta’s 
praydga-Ratna. Frayoga-parijata quoted by Narayana Bhatta 
is also looked upon as an -authority in certain matters. In the 
course of their Brahmayajna they repeat the first verse of the 
Ycfjnavalkya Smriti wj|jch may be taken as the legal code of 
the community. This code is elaborately commented on by 
Vijnanfeswara, Apardrka and Sulap^ni. Apararka’s com- 
mentary is accepted in settling questions relating to social and 
religious matters and Vijnan6swara in strictly legal matters. 
The association of the Sage Yajnavalkya with tiie court of 
Janaka and the residence of the con^unity in Trihbtarapura 
make it probable that the Dharmasastra of the community is 
YAjnavalkya Smriti. Though Yajnavalkya Smriti is the Snuiti 
intended for Svttdhyiya, other Smritis are also appealed to as 
authorities. The Vaishnava section of this con^tnuiutyvaae^t 
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the cdmpHaticms made by Sri''Madhwachaiya and his suc- 
cessors. 

Puranic Religions. — ^The sixteen Sam&skaras sacraments 
and the funeral rites enumerated above are vedic in their nature. 
It is now time to advert to the rites and ceremonies enjoined by 
the Puranas and practised by the community. For purposes 
of religious observances, this caste follows the lunar year begin- 
ning with thetmonth of Chaitra. (March- April). 

The following is a list of religious holidays : — 

Chaitra. 

1. The first of the bright half is Yugadi the New year’s 

day. ’ 

2. Ramanavami — Sri-Rama’s birthday. 

3. Full-Moon — Hanuma Jayanti. 

Vaishaka. 

4. Akshaya-Tritiya-— Parasurama Jayanti.* 

5. Narasimha Jayanti — ^the fourteenth of the bright-half. 

6. Full-moon — Karma Jayanti. 

Jyashfha. 

7. Fourteenth of the bright-half — Vata-Savkri-Vrata. 

Asha da. 

8. Sukla-Dashami — Chaturmasa begins. 

9. Sukla-Ekadeshi (eleventh day after full-moon). 

10. Sukla-Dwadeshi (twelfth day after full-moon). 

These three days as well as the corresponding three days 

in the bright half of the month of Kiirtika are looked upon..as 
of special sanctity. * 

11. N&ga-Panchami — ^on winch day Nagas wwship- 

ped. . , 

12. Up&karma is perforiaed on a day when jrtie moon is 
in the asterism called Sravana. This generaUy takes place 
on the day of the full-moon. If an eclipse of |he moon takes 
place on that day the Vpdkarma is performed on th^Panchami 
when the moon is in the asterism called Hastsu. 

13. Eri^aashtami^the birthday iarl’-Krislma.'' 
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Bhadrap&da. ^ 

1 4. Gauri-Tritiya — Gigwin ptija aad Vayana -olina. 

1.5. Vkiayaka Chaturthi— Ganapaflii pil^a. 

16. Anantha Vrata.' ' ' . 

17. The dark half of this month is Mahdlaya pefltaha 
when on certain days Sradha for all PiVm ^ perfo^ed. 

18. Mahalaya — Amdvasi^ 


Askvdyufa. 

19. The first nine days of this month constitute the 
Navaratri. Many observe fasts and devote themselves to the 
worship of I>ttrga and read Devim'ahatmya. 

20. Lalita-Panchami. 


21. Mahanavami. 

22. Vidyadesami. 

It is to be noted that on the days of the Navaratris coij* 
seorated to the Kuladevatas (famih^ deities), they are specially 
worshipped, and that Brahmans and Suvasanis (married 
WQijien) tire sumptuously entertained. On these days, the ears 
of 4^ ^ij^dldren are bored for the first time. On the Desami, 
bo}*®#^' taught the letters of the alphabet. 

23. The full-moon of Asvayuja is Agrdyanam^ the 
Indian harvest feast — when new rice is eaten. 

24. The fourteenth of the dark half is f^aha Chatur- 
or Dipdvali. 


Kartika, 


25. Sukla Dashami. (The tenth day after new-moon ) 

26. Sukla Ekadeshi (The eleventh day after new-moon.) 

27. Sukla Dwadeshi — Tulasi puja. 

All these three daysy^re very important to the Vai^bnavas. 

28. Full-Moon— Vyasa puja and Dipotsava. 

Margashira. 

29. Subramanya Shashti. 

Mdgha, 

In most temples of the community *in Canam and Mala- 
bar five days’ Vtsava is held from the third of ike brig^it half 
of this month. / 

30. Rathasaptami. 

31* MaMaiyatatri. 
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Oa these days rites ahd ceremonies laid down in the 
Parana and systematized in the work called Varataraja are per- 
formed. All Sumangalis (married women) worship Tulasi devi 
and S6r5ra Narayana on all Sundays and Fridays in the month 
of Srdvana. Particular modes of life, food, worship, etc., are 
prescribed for each of the lunar months in the Mahatmyaa of 
the months. Of these months Kartika and M^gha are the 
most popular.., The Adhikamdsa or the intercalary month is 
observed by some in the hope of realising the merits promised 
for such observances. 

Astrologiccd ceremonies. — To propitiate the planets whose 
position is astrologically inauspicious or dangerous to life 
various ceremonies dre observed ; and presents are given to 
Purohitas who are engaged to perform hdmams for muttering 
Mantras (japa), and for reciting StAotras — eulogiumsin venera- 
tion of the deities presiding over the planetary orbs. 

From the nature of the Kuladevatas or tutelary deit- 
Spiritu.! ruitr. Of the i^s Worshipped by the Gauda Saraswata 
Community Brahmans on their arrival in Goa, it will 

appear that these Brahmans were origi- 
nally Bhagavatas i. e., making no difference between Vishnu 
and Siva. The community at present consists of two sects, 
Saivites and Vaishnavites. The Saivites are under the spiritual 
jurisdiction, of their Guru whose chief monastry is called 
Kaivqlya-Mdta. Unbroken tradition points to the famous 
Gaudapdda Vivaranacharya, the guru of the famous Govinda, 
more famous yati, who was the preceptor of Sri Sankaracharya, 
as the reputed founder of this Mdta. The Saivites are mosUy 
found in the Bombay Presidency, Savantawadi, Baroda, 
Indore, and Gwalior. All questions, social, religious and 
spiritual, affecting the Saivites are settled by their Guru, whose 
decision in sdch matters is finsd. They follow the Advaita 
school of the VedAnta philosophy as expounded by Sri 
Sankaracharya, make no distin£:fion between Vishnu and Siva 
in point of superiority, and are stilif “IS^JAgavatas. They use 
holy ashes for marking the variojiiB^ parts of the body and 
put on a tilaka on the forehead. ' Women ns& kunkuma iox 
the tilaka, which is a horizontal j^reak along the forehead. 

The Gauda Sdraswata B^mans in Malabar, Cochin and 
TravancorearegeneraUy Vai^teavites. Thq7- follow the Dravida 
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system of Ved4nta as expounded by Sri lo^ 

upon Vishnu as the behest deity and all othet Qodb/and Go# 
desses as Vishnu’s servants, carrying out his orders about the 
preservation of the universe, and worshi^theih in that light. 
Sri Madhwachirya founded in the thirteenth century A. D. 
the Vaishnava sect, refuted twenty-one creeds aiyl for the 
spread of his creed journeyed towards thee? north of India. 
When he arrived in Goa, he made^ proselytes in his form of 
Vaishnava faith a ‘"number of Shenvns, who till then were fol- 
lowers of Siva and disciples of the Kaivalya Mita. ' These 
proselytes were mostly from the Sasashtikars, that is, those 
who occupied t^le tract now known as Salsette in Goa. Hence 
the term Shenvi became restricted to the Saivas, and the 
name Sasashtikars or Konkana Brahmans to the Vaishnavites. 
Though converts to Madhwa faith, they have always moved 
on excellent terms with their Saiva brethren, interdining and 
intermarrying as if no change had taken place in the form of 
their religion. 

The,, .Vaishnavites use Gopichandana instead of using 
ashes in marking the body with caste signs, wear Urdhwa 
Pundra aid 'Stamp them with the four weapons of Vishnu — 
Sankha, JGkifkra, Gada, Padma, and a square stamp called 
N arayana from the fact of its nine squares being filled with the 
letters of Narayana Shatakshara mantra. The Gu|rq brands the 
disciples on the occasion of their visits with silver stamps of 
Sankha and Chakra. There is no objection to the use of 
sandalwood for making caste marks by Grihasthas. Women 
mark their forehead with Kunkuma made of turmeric, and 
mark with Gopichandana the upper arms and the temples with 
Vishnu’s arms. Widows use only Gopichandana and do not 
make a Tilaka of Kunkuma. 

While in Goa, the Gauda Saraswata Brahmans worshipped 
their tutelary deities brought from Tirhut. 
With the development of the Puranic reli- 
gion, the number of Gods increased and 
some of these were claimed as Kuladdvatas. So, at present, 
there are many moi;e Kuladivatas ' than those enumerated in 
the Sahyadri Khanda. Of these two became iftost popular 
and have been worshipped as Grdma-Dfevatas ; oj^e of these is 
Vittbba* whose shrine is in Pandarpur and who is tpost popwe 
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in the Bombay Pre^dency, and the ^her is Narasim^ whose 
wor^p, they adopted from the Vijayaaagar rulers who 
h^ sway in Goa. When they came to the Malabar coast, 
they brought with them the, worship of these Gods. After 
their s^tlement in Canara, they adopted in addition the 
wondiip of Sri Venkitaramana of Tirupathi in North Arcot 
District, as that deity was found by them to be the most 
popular of all among the Vaishnavites of the Madras Presidency. 
Thus these Brahmans have come to worship one or more of 
these €k>ds in their private houses or their public temples ; but 
no family in Canara and Malabar has denounced the worship 
of its tutelary -deities originally brought from Tirhut. Their 
temples in Canara ^ and Malabar are dedicated to Vittoba, 
Narasimha or Venkitaramana, but in Cochin and Travancore 
they are generall}’ dedicated to Venkitaramana, whose temple is 
called Tirumala Devaswam. The word Tirumala is the Tamil 
equivalent to the Sanskrit Srisaila, the mountain on which 
the famous temple of Venkitaramana is built- in Tirupati. 
Tirumala is not derived from the name of Tirumala Raja of 
Vijayanagar, but the Raja was named after the mountain 
Tirumala. The mountain had various names in Sanskrit and 
many proper names are derived from these synonyms, such as 
Seshagiri, Sdshadri, S4shachala, Venkitichala, Venkatagiri, 
Venkatadri, Venkitapati, Venkat^sa, etc. Divine service in 
these temples is performed by Vaidiks of^the community. 
Brahmans of other communities are on no 'il^^unt engaged to 
perform the puja, etc., in the temple, acv are they admitted 
within the temple. 

In regard to the disposal of the dead, the invariHl^ rule 

Funeral cuatome. is Cremation ; but in case of the death of 
infants or of persons dying of small-pox and 
leprosy, their remains afe buried. Obsequies are performed in 
accordance with the Somtabya Prayofa. On the eleventh day 
after death, the rich let loose abaB (V rishotaarga) . In con- 
formity with the instructions oi Sri«Krishna recorded in the 
Prdta-Kalpa of the GwcvAa’patm^Sc^ndikarana, which ought 
to be performed at the end of the year, is performed on the 
twelfth day. In order to be entitled to p^orm this ceremony 
earlier, one has to c^er the sixteen Masikn-Sradhaa on that 
day. After tbe Sa^indibarcuuf the sixteen MdUka-Sradhas 
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•are performed as they fall -due in the cId^fe,;of the year at the 
end of which (x^mes the Ahdtku^ the first ^nJlal ^Sradh#*^* ' 

Parvana Sridha, at which three j^rahmansUre entertateed 
at the PnrvapanktU is pbserved amonigthe fich only. ’ On ac- 
count of the difficulty of finding out properly qualified persons* 
for entertainment at the Purvapankti of Sradha^^Shri Madhwa-*^^' 
chdrya has been pleased to sanction the pferformance of SrMha 
on Chataha-krama, w'hich pre^«ails largely among all Madhwa 
Brahmans. According to this plan, no Brahmans are** atall 
entertained at the Purvapanhti^ and preparations intended 
for the Srddha are served on two leaves, one of them 
being intended for the Vaiswd^Dfevas and the other for the 
Pitris ; both are invited to accept the offerings of food, etp,, 
and are believed and treated as present. While the Gods and 
the Pitris are engaged in partaking of the feast, the Yajamdna 
(performer) under the guidance of the Purohita prepares three 
Pitidas of rice and offers them to the spirit of the person 
whose Srddha he is performing; of father or mother, of 
grandfather or grandmother, of great grandfather or great 
grandmother respectively according as the Pitri is father or 
mother. ’ 

After the conclusion of the Srddha, whether Parvana or 
Chdtakay the Yajamdna performs the Brahmayajna and 
Tarpana and dines with his Purdhita, friends and relations. 
This service is called Uttara-Pankfi-Brahmana-Bhojana^ If 
death takes place at a very distant place, or if the person is 
lost by water or fire, and if consequently the bones are not 
forthcoming, the obsequies are performed according to the 
procedure called Paldsa-VidhL 

ks Sapindikaranajs performed on the twelfth, day after 
death, there is no need for Mdrana-Diksha, which is so very 
common among the Nambuthiris. It is not observed among 
this community. 

The funeral ceremonies constitute the Antyeshti — the final 
service, in as much as the body consecrated by the forty 

^ Samskdras and purified by the rites and ceiemdnies of a life- 
time is rendered acceptable to Agni and offered as a PumdhuH 
to that Fire, which was first kindled by the marrjbd couple in 
their house. ^ 
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tiaftartty 6f chilAnieklh'and biftfi lasts for ten days. This 
is th6 ^[eneral rule, hut in the caSe 6f death of children belc^ 
thfee years, the peridd varies. 

InCodhin, the Konkanis are mostly traders ; hut law, 
Oecufwtion. hiedictne, teaching and bther learned professions 
which are pursued by the members of their 
•community in other places are beginning to be pursued by 
them in the State also. 


It is a well-known fact that Gaudas and Dravidas do not 
sec<»i<utut interdine and intermarry. Nor do the Gaudas 
among themselves enjoj’ such social equality. 
On their migration to the South, the Gauda Saraswata Brah- 
mans found their neighbours the Drdvida Brahmans differ in 
point of ritual, manners, and customs. Language which, if 
common to two people, at once would establish ties of artificial 
relationship between them, was altogether different and hence 
estranged the two peoples. Instead of assimilating and incor- 
porating themselves with the Dravida Brahmans, their Gauda 
instincts compelled them to hold aloof and become a distinct 
community, maintaining its social autonomy in spite 6f dis- 
. advantages and inconveniences. 


Grains and vegetables with the milk of cows and buffaloes 
and its products constitute the primary articles 
of the food of the community. In Canara and 
in the places to the south of it coCoanut oil is largely employed 
in seasoning and frying, while, in the places to the north of 
Canara, ghee takes its place. Wheat, rice, Bengal gram, green 
and black beans, are turned into flour, which is made use of in 
the preparation of sweet meats. The Gauda Sarafewata Brah- 
mans in Cochin and Travancore have attained great excellence 
in the preparation of a large variety of rich and palatable 
curries, while their northern brethren surpass them in the pre- 
paration of sweetmeats and rimilar eatables. 


It may be hete stated that 'the survival of sohie primitive 
Aryan practises in 'the matter of diet hiay be found to a small 
extent stmong the Gauda'Saraswuta Brahmans here arid there. 

“'Such practices do not find favour with the large majority of 
the conimuriity, whose present views about proper diet and 
living make them look upon such practices as'Unorthodox. 
The hrembers of the community, among whom such practices are 
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found, may in justification refer to the Sal^lparvja of the Maha- 
bharata in which the eponymous progenitor of tlie tl'ibe, tUb^rst 
Saraswata, will be found to have been permitted by his'mothfr 
the Goddess Saraswati to eat food which strict orthodojg^ in 
these days will considfr v^nhaliowed. It tpay be confidently 
stated, however, that such practices are neither vtniversal nor 
followed bn public or ceremonial occasions and that generally 
they are lool^d down upon. , 

The Koiikani Brahmans generally wear mundus, hut Qn 
solemn religious or festive occasions they use dhdtis and 
shawls and turbans. 

The dffess of women consists of a mere saree reaching to 
the ankles, but rarely of a kanchuha or a shawl over it. At the 
wedding ceremonies a small shawl is thrown over the shoulders 
of the bride. 

I am indebted to Mr. Seshagiri Prabhu, M. A., Lecturer, Rajamahendry 
Col^ge, tiif t)ie account of the Konkani Brahmans. 



CHAl»TER XIY. 


THE NON-INDIGENOUS CASTES. 


AMBATTAN. 


The Ambattans, are the Tamil barbers, some of whom 
have become, like the Ch^liyans and Tarakans, half-Malayali 
in appearance and have adopted some of tiie customs of the 
Malabar Sudras. 

Very probably the original occupation of Ambattans was the 
practice of surgery, to which were added later on, 
Origin of the caste, the professions of village barber and musician. 
This view is supported by the current tradition that the Ambat- 
tans are the descendants of the offspring of a Vaisya woman 
by a Brahman, to whom the medical profession was allotted as 
a means of livelihood. 


Sub-divtsions of 
the caste.* 


There are two classes of Ambattans, namely, the Tamil 
Ambattans, and the Malayali Ambattans. 
The latter again form two endogamous groups, 
one of which follows the system of the inheritance in the male 
line and the other ( Velakkathalavans) in the female line. 
Those that follow the former system consider themselves 
superior in status to those who follow the matriarchal form of 
i nheritance. There is neither interdining nor intermarriage 
betw^een the m^bers of the two groups. 

The girls of the Tamil and the Malayalam Ambattans, 
who belong to the patrim’chal system of inherit- 
ance, are married both before and after pubesty. 
The marriage ceremonies are performed in the same manner 
as those of other Tamil Sudras. Various rites are per* 
formed such as the planting of a post (muhiirtak^l) decorated 
with mango leaves before the auspicious hour (Muhitriam)^ 
worship of Vign^swara, the tonsure of the bride-groom 
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pMa-puja (washix^; the feet of thebride-gropmy^’fijrhis lt)*^er- 
in'law on entering the gate of the bride’s hohse, prepacation^f 
the sacred fire {hdmam) by a Brahman priest, waving of .ct^rtmn 
things (a lighted lamp, a vessel of water, a vessel of rice and 
paddy) round the face of the conjugal pair to counteract the . 
potency of the evil-eye, tali-iying by the bride-groom, ddradat- 
tarn giving away the bride), going round the fire. The pro- 
ceedings conclude with pot-searcGing to find out whether the 
married couple will beget a son or a daughter*. ‘ Then ttie 
guests assembled are treated to a feast. The marriage festi- 
vities last four days, and on the morning of the fourth day, 
the bridal pair, after bathing and worshipping the local deity 
return to the bride’s house in procession, where the guesfs 
assembled are treated to a grand feast. After this, there is a 
general contribution of a few annas each (poli) from those 
present to meet the expenses of the ceremony. The marriage 
is then over, and on the fifth day the bridegroom returns home 
with the br^ and her party, who are sumptuously entertained. 
A man can marry two or more w'omen, but never can a woman 
mate with r^re than one man. Widow remarriage is however 
in vogue among them. 

The ceremonies connected with pregnancy and child birth 
and all post-natal ceremonies are similar to thosp' which prevail 
among other Tamil Sudras. 

The Ambattans worship the ordinary’ Hindu divinities, but 
they are also animists to some extent, for they 
adore such demoniacal Gods, as M&dan, 
Yakshi, Gandarvan, and are worshippers of ancestral spirits. 

The dead bodies ofthe Ambattans are generally burned, 
but those who have died as the result of acci. 
dent or contagious diseases, are buried. The 
son is the chief mourner. He must, daily after bathing, make 
rice offerings to the spirits of the departed. The pollution 
lasts for fifteen days, and on the morning of the sixteenth, the 
agnates bathe and, after taking a little of the Saactified water 
brought by a Brahman priest, become free from pollution. 
Annual memorial ceremonies (Srddha) are also performed by 
them. 

4r— 


Religion 


Funeral customs 
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They faithluUy foUom,tbeir,tradM:iopal opoupation of sh?iv- 
iag, and may be seen going early in the morn- 
oecupattoa. employers’ houses. Th«ur women 

act as mid-wives. Some are physicians as well, while a few of 
tljtem are musicians also. 

Ambattans, like Velakkathalavans, are one of the most 
important of village servants. They lead a busy life and their 
services are in requisition on all occasions of marriages, feasts 
and funerals.' As has been seen, they combine in themselves 
rt»e three useful avocations of shaver, surgeon, and musician. 

Ambattans numbered 1,101 at the last census, 511 being 
males, and 590 females, but these figures include both the 
Tamil and Malayali Ambattans. 

ANDI. 

The Andis are a class of Tamil beggars who profess the 
Sivite faith. They are found in some of the villages of the 
Chittur Taluk begging from door to door and beating a small 
gong with a stick. The Andis differ from most other castes in 
that a person of any caste may join their community. Some 
of them officiate as priests in village temples, especially wheA 
large sacrifices of goats, buffaloes, and pigs are made. 

It is recorded that* South Indian beggars are dividgd’ nitd 
two classes, Panjathdndi and Paramparaydndi. The former 
are famine-made beggars, and the latter are .beggars from 
generation to generation. The former, as a common saying 
goes, would rob from the person of a child, if an opportunity 
occurs, while the latter would jump into a well and pick up a 
child which has fallen into it by an accident, and make it over 
to its parents. 

Andi is, in fact, almost a generic name. All Andis are 
not b^gacs however ; some are bricklayers, others are culti- 
vators, and yet others are occupied in temples. They employ 
Brahman priests at their ceremonies, but all of them eat meet 
and drink alcohol. Hie Andis are inferior to Banddrams, but 
the two terms .are often ^indiscriminately applied to the same 
class of people. The former, however, draw recruits from all 
classes of Sudras. Andis numbered 331 at the la^ census, 
11,5 being males, and 216 females. 
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The Chaldeans are the Taffl'il oa-pres?erS desters in 
oil found in the Tridhtlr tdwn and the CKittur Taluk 6f the 
State. They call themselves Vaisj^k, and their holy "tew is 
called Vaisyapuranam. 

The word Chakkan ” means one who wqfks in Chakku^ 
or an oil-mill; and they call themselves Vaniyans which signifies 
trade, i, trade in oil as well in its manufacture, which is 
the usual occupation of the caste. 

Marriage between members of the same gotras is never 
allowed ; but a young man can claim the hand 
Marriage cu4tom8. daughter of his maternal uncle or 

parental aunt. Among the Chakkans, girls are married both 
before and after they reach the age of puberty. Their marriage 
ceremonies are similar to those prevailing in other Tamil 
castes. The bride’s price was formerly twenty-one rupees, but 
is now thirty-one. The wedding may be celebrated in the 
bride’s house or in that of the bride-groom. In the former 
case, all expenses connected with the wedding have to be 
defrayed by the bride-groom, while in the latter case the bride’s 
price alone is imid at the time of settlement. The marriage 
ceremony begins with the erection of a pandal at the auspicious 
hour on a day previous to that fixed for the wedding. In a 
conspicuous place therein are placed two e^r^hen vessels, one 
containing water, and the other rice and dholl, and by the side 
of them, are also seven small ones for various «eeds. A short time 
before the auspicious hour for the tali-tying, a Brahman priest 
prepares the sacred fire or homam. The bride’s mother*, dressed 
in one of the cloths presented by 'the bride-groom, goes to 
a tank or well with a vessel full of water decorated with flowers, 
and with a cocoanut at its mouth, performs what is called Oouri 
puja^ and returns home to place herself along with the Others in 
the pandal. The other formalities, namely, tying a piece of 
thread round the wrists -of the bride and the bride-groom, the 
going of the bride-groom to the temple to adore the deity, his 
return to the bride’s house in procession, the waving of a lighted 
lamp and a vessel containing water round the|heads of both to 
avoid the potency of the evil^eye, the by the bride- 

groom after offerings to Gouri, the damdaUam*^vnn% of water), 
the clasping of th^ bfide’s hand, the treading pn a nmrt^; the 
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looking at the Pole Star (Ursamajor), the going round the fire, 
ahd the duo obeisance .1^ both to the guests assembled^ are all 
gone through* as amongst the Brahmans. The first day’s cere- 
monies are then all over, and the castemen assembled are treated 
to a feast. There is nothing of importance on the second and 
third days. On the morning of the fourth day, the bridal pair 
worships the local deity after a bath, and return home. The 
bride-groom’s party and others among the castemen are treated 
to a grand feast. On the evening of the same day the conjugal 
pair go in procession round the streets, and after their return 
home, an entertainment is given to the guests, each of whom 
contributes a few annas or even a rupee or two for defraying 
the expenses incurred for the wedding. The guests then 
disperse, and the' bride-groom returns to his house with the 
bride, and her parents are all sumptuously entertained. In 
the case of adult marriage, consummation takes place on a 
subsequent auspicious night. 

Among the Chakkans polygamy js allowed, but polyandry 
and widow marriage are unknown. All ante and post-datal 
ceremonies are the same as those prevailing in other Tamil 
castes. 

The Chakkans follow inheritance in the male line. They 
Inheritance. have their caste assemblies to enquire into 
all social disputes and settle them. 

They worship Siva and Vishnu with equal reverence. They 
_ . are animists to some extent,:and’adore Pechi, 

Mari Amman, Oodarakaruppan, Chudala Kara- 
ppan, and the spirits of their ancestors. The Pandavites 
are also held in veneration. Among these people fire-walking 
is in vogue. On the morning previous to the day of ceremony 
a puja is offered to PdnchaK by a Brahman priest, when one of 
the castemen becoming a Vtlichapad and known among them as 
V6erabhadram points out the spot in front of the temple where 
the fire-walking is to take place j and then going in procession 
round the streets returns to the temple, A kind of pit 36 feet 
long, 18 feet broad, two or three feet deep, is dug and filled in 
with six or seven cart-loads of fuel, which are burned and 
reduced to red Tiot glowing embers. In the evening also are 
offered similar pUjas to the deity, and the idols which are to be 

I, Vide Marriage feremoaief of the Brobmaiui 
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afterwards taken in procession are plaCi^^n ^propriate seat9 

in the quadrangular edifice (ndlambalam) of theftempi^^tnidst 
the congregation of the caste-men, and music, either ^cal 
or instrumental, is played. This la^s for two or thpe($ bhurs, 
after which there is a procession through the streets with fh^ 
idols placed in two richly decorated cars. Amidst a display- 
of fireworks, the playing of musical instruments and the beat- 
ing of drum's the procession jioves on ; and after returning 
to the templb the two cars are placed in, front of the pit in 
which the fuel has now subsided into glowing red-hot embers. 

The castemen and others, w'ho have been under a vow, 
purify themselves along with' their priest by a bath in the 
nearest tank or river and go to the pit. The priest first 
v/alks on the glowing charcoal, and is at once followed by’ the 
castemen, who are in a state of fervent piet}’. Formerly they 
used to walk over it three times, but they now do it only once. 

The dead bodies of young men and women are buried, 
_ , , while those of the- grown-up members are 

burned. The son is the chief mourner, and 
the pollution lasts for ten days. On the eleventh day the 
members of the family are purified by a bath and take a dose 
of sanctified water (pimydham) given by a Brahman priest. 
On the anniversary of death, a kind of memorial service {Srddha) 
IS performed for the spirit of the departed. ^ 

The Chakk^ns follow the traditional occupation of the caste, 
namely, oil-pressing, and oil selling. The 
oils they deal in aregingelly (s/s^rwwm), cocoa- 
nut, Illuppa {bassia longifoHa) and ground-nut {calophyllum 
inophyllum). According to the sdstras, the crushing of gingelly 
seeds and the sale of gingelly oil are sinful acts, and no one, 
who does not belong^O this class, will either press or sell. 


Occupation of the 
Caste, 


DEVANGA. 

The Devangas are a caste of weavers speaking Telugu or 
Canarese, and are. found in the Chittur and Talappilli Taluks of 
the State. They are also called Jadatu or Jada (great men). 
Dendra, Devara, Dera, Senij^an, and Sedan. At Coimbatore 
in the Tamil country, they are called Settukiran (economical 
people). 

The following legend is narrated concerning the origin of 
this caste. Brahma, having created Manu, t^d Mm to%eave 
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is consulted and the omens are watched,^ A lizard chirpi3% on 
the right is a good omen and on the left bad. Sometkiles red 
and white flowers, wrapped in green leaves, are t|irown in front 
of the idol and the omen is considered good or bad according 
to the flower which a boy or a girl picks up. Very often the 
horoscopes of the young man and the girl are examined, and if 
they are found to agree they are considered eligible for marri** 
age. The marriage ceremony begins with the planting of a 
bamboo post in the pandal erected in front of the house after 
propitiating the God Ganapathi. A small branch of the pdla 
or milk tree {Mimusops Hexandra) is tied to the bamboo 
post and a small yellow piece of cloth containing pepper and 
grains is rolled and tied round it. The castemen assembled 
there are given betel leaves and arecanuts. This takes place 
on an auspicious day previous to that fixed for the wedding. 

On the morning of the wedding day, a few seats made of 
earth brought from a neighbouring ant-hill are prepared in the 
pandal, and on these are placed two large pots containing rice 
and dholl and eight small ones with grains which sprout after 
being daily moistened with w^ater. A lighted lamp, a vessel 
of paddy, rice, and a pail full of water are also placed there. 
A Brahman priest prepares the Homam (sacred fire.) 

In the early morning the bridegroom gets himself shaved, 
bathes, and dresses himself like a Brahman bridegroom with 
a long yellow cloth {soman) and a small one^ over his shoulders 
and wears the Kankanam. With his party, he goes in proces- 
sion to the local temple to worship the deity and then arrives 
at the bride’s house where, at the gate, his Jeet are washed 
by her brother. He is then conducted to the seat assigned 
to him. Flat metallic dishes containing cocoanuts, • plantains, 
betel leaves, aiteca|iuts, pepper, and other grains, garlic, the 
wedding dress and tali are brought by the women of his house 
and placed before him. The bride who is also neatly dressed 
and decked in her best is conducted to the booth and seated 
by the side of the bridegroom. The sisters of both wave round 
their faces a lighted lamp, a vessel of paddy and rice, and a 
vessel of water to counteract the potency of tjhe evil-eye. The 
bride then stands up and her father pours watei in her palm, and 
this is allowed to pass into the palm of the b^Wegroom’s father 
who receives and drinks it. At this time, bride’s father 
says ^hat he parts with his daughter in marriaA to the intf^nded 
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young man, and the bridegroom’s father answers that he 
accepts her as the wife of his son. After this, the priest gives 
the tali to the bridegroom to be tied round the bride’s neck, 
and the small fingers of the right hands of the contracting 
parties are brought in contact with each other. They then go 
round the sacred fire, and seating themselves on a mat, are 
served with some milk and slices of plantain fruits. The con- 
jugal pair t|ien prostrate themselves before their parents and 
the other elders assembled there for their blessing. The 
proceedings conclude with pot-searching. A pap-bowl and 
ring are put into a pot, and if the bride picks out the' bowl, 
it is believed that her first born will be a girl and if the bride- 
groom gets hold 'of the ring, it will be a boy. The guests 
who attend the ceremony are treated to a feast. On the 
fifth day a square design is made on the floor with coloured 
rice. Between the contracting couple and the square a row 
of lights is placed. Four pots are set, one at each corner 
of the square, and eight pots arranged along each side thereof. 
On the square itself two pots representing Siva and Uma arc 
placed with a row of small pots near them. A thread is wound 
nine times round the pots representing the God and Goddess 
and tied above to the pandal. After the pots have been worship- 
ped, the thread is cut and worn with the sacred thread for 
three months. This ceremony is called Nagavali. A puja to 
the posts of the pandal is also made with the offerings of rice 
and dholl preserved in the pots already mentioned. Widow 
remarriage is freely allowed. A woman committing adultery 
with a member of another caste is severely flogged and 
outcasted. 


When a girl reaches puberty, a twig of Alangiutn iMmarcki 

Pubtrty Customs. placed in the menstrual hut to keep off 
devils. The pollution lasts for 15 days, and 
on the morning of the sixteenth she becomes free from it by a 
bath in a tank or river. 


The Devangas follow inheritance in the male line. They 

itihsritsncs government consisting of the 

head-man, called ChetUyar, and other elderly 
members of the community who settle all the disputes and levy 
fines from those who have transgressed , the rules of the caste. 
In rare cases the delinquents are outcasted. • 
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Funeral Customs 


The majority of the Dfevdngas are Sivil(6, ||,nd wear the 

Religion Liftgatn, They do not wash the s^tone Lif^am 

in which the feet of Jangams have been wash- 
ed. 'they are particular in always wearing the Lingam, for 
when they are at work, they have to touch all kinds of people. 
They are Lingayats and have special reverence for Basavana, 
the sacred bull, and the burying of the Brahmini bull is re- 
garded by them as a sacred and meritorious act^ Other castes 
do not regard it as such, though they often set free sacred cows 
and calves. They have at Kumbhakonam in Tahjore their 
gum, who once in several years sends his agents to receive a 
small contribution, and when he comes in person, he gives 
Upadesa (advice). Some have given up the Lingaand become 
Vaishnavites. Their chief Goddess is Chandeswari, a form of 
Kali or Durga, who is worshipped at a festival annually by the 
entire community. 

The dead are generally buried in a sitting posture. Before 
« , ^ the grave is filled in, a siring is tied to the Ktidi- 

Funeral Customs • /u • i r aU j u -a 

mt (hair knot) of the corpse, and by its means 
the head is brought near the surface. Over it a Lingam is set 
up and worshipped daily throughout the death ceremonies. 

The Devangas have been for a long time following the here- 
ditary occupation of weaving somans (a kind of 
cloth with silk or coloured borders, ten cubits in 
length}, and Shelai (a piece of cloth 18 cubits ill length coloured 
for women). ‘They use counts up to hundred’s and even higher 
when there is a demand for the same. They make fine cloths 
(60 to 100 counts generally) with lace or coloured border and 
24 to 50 inches wide. Their finished product Pdvu-mundii is 
the fashionable attire of the Malayalis and consequently there 
is a great demand for it. Their castemen in other villages also 
make similar cloths, but they seldom use counts higher than 
60 for want of a ready sale. Their finished products are sold 
either locally to merchants coming from other parts or they 
themselves take them to well-to-do families in the State. The 
Chedars are comparatively a thriving class of weavers who 
have, of late, taken tp financing their industry. They supply 
the poor weavers with yarn and also make sms)|l advances for 
their maintenance whenever required and they recoupe them- 
selves by buying the finished product at affair valuation 
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previously agreed upon»., This is practically a system of small 
factories with men employed on piece wages. The poorest 
amot^ them are in some cases also employed as journey-men 
weavers to work tte looms of richer weavers. Hence the 
Chedars, as a class, are able to earn double the wages of 
Chaliyans and Kaikolans. Almost all the fine cloths with lace 
or coloured border required for local consumption used to be 
imported from Tinnevelly, but for the last 20 or 25 years the 
leading families in Cochin began one by one to buy the pro- 
duce of Kuttampilli and Chittur and especially the former. 
This preference has given a great impetus to the local in- 
dustry, and- it has reached such a pitch that at the present 
moment Tinnevelly cloths have all but disappeared from the 
Cochin market.^ 

Many of the Devangas are short of stature, light -skinned, 

' , , with sharp cut features, light brown iris, and 

’ delicate tapering fingers. They numbered at 

the last Census 2,349, (1,176 males and 1,173 females). 

KAIKOLAN. 

The Kaikolans are a caste of weavers found in the 
Chittur and Talapilli Taluks of the State, who are in*liek^g3^nts 
from the Tamil Districts. The word Kaikolan is the Tamil 
equivalent of the Sanskrit Virabahu, a mythological hero from 
whom both the Kaikolans and a section of the Paraiyans claim 
descent. The Kaikolans are also called Senkundar (red men 
armed with dagger) in connection with the following legend. 
“ The people of the earth, being harassed by certain demons, 
applied to Siva for help. Siva was enraged against the giants 
and sent forth six sparks of fire from his eyes. His wife, 
Parvati, was frightened and retired to her chamber and, in so 
doing, dropped nine beads from her anklets. Siva converted 
the beads mto as many femalM, to each of whom was born a 
hero with full grown moustaches and a dagger. These nine 
heroes with Subramanya at thieif head m^hed in command of 
a large force and destroyed the demons. The Kaikolans or 
SenhuHjdar are said to btf the descendants of Virabihu, one of 
these heroes. After killm|[ the demons, the warriors were told by 
Siva that they should become musicians and adopt a profession 
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which would not involve the deslfifuaion 6r iftjury of any 
living creature, and weaving being such a profession, thay were 
trained in it According to another vwsion, Siva told Parvad 
that the world would be enveloped in darkness if he should 
close his eyes. Impelled by curiosity, PArvati closed her hus- 
band’s eyes with her hands. Being terrified by the darkness, 
she ran to her chamber and on the way thither, nine precious 
stones fell from her anklets and turned into nine fair maidens, 
with whom Siva became enamoured and embraced them. 
Seeing later on that they were pregnant, Parvati uttered a curse 
that they should not bring forth the children formed in their 
wombs. One Padmasura was troubling the people in this world 
and on their praying to Siva to help them, he asked Subramanya 
to kill the Asura. Parv'ati requested Siva not to send Subra- 
manya by himself, whereupon he suggested the withdrawal of her 
curse. Accordingly the damsels gave birth to nine heroes, who 
carrying red daggers and headed by Subramanya went in search 
of the Asura and killed him. The word Kaikol is said to refer 
to ih& Ratna-V ail or precious dagger carried by Subramanya. 
The Kaikolans on the Soora Samharam day during the festival 
of Subramanya dress themselves up to represent the nine 
warriors and join in the procession. 

The name Kaikolan is further derived from Kai (hand) and 
if o/ (shuttle). The Kaikolans consider the different parts of 
the loom to represent various devatas? and Rishis. The thread 
is said to have been originally obtained from the lotus stalk 
rising from Vishnu’s navel. Several Devas formed the threads 
which make the warp. Nfirada became the woof ; and Vedamuni 
the treadle. Brahma transformed himself into the plank 
(padamaram) and A4i-Sesba, the main rope. 

The Kaikolans of ffte Chittur Taluk really form one caste, 

sub-divitioni o» sections among them, the 

the caite. members of one of which are somewhat like the 

Nayars in appearance, while those of the other are like the 
Tamil Sudras. The former who speak corrupt Tamil which 
consists largely of Malayalam words are said to belong to the 
thirty-two families that once immigrated from Conjeevaram, 
while the latter, who speak pure Tamil, have no such tradition 
about their settl ement in this Taluk. ■, 

I. Madras Census Report 1891. ^ 

a. Deities. 
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Mnong the metiers of the Nayar-like section there is no 

'UlMxiiie* pr»htti- inter-marriage between the members who are 
*‘®"- descended from the same original families. 

This appears to be similar to the restrictions among the Nayars. 
In both sections a young man may marry the daughter of his 
maternal uncle or parental aunt. 

The girls of the Kaikolans are married both before and 
after puberty. Marriage customs of both the 
Marritf* cu»tonii. gutj.(jiyjgjons are mostly similar, as will be 

seen from the following description, where the variations in 
each case are noted. The parents of a young man who 
has arrived at the marriageable age select a suitable girl 
after the due examination and agreement of their horos- 
copes. If the girl’s parents make no objection to the proposed 
match, a convenient day is selected, when the parents of 
both together with their relations and friends meet in the 
house of the girl to settle the conditions and select the auspi- 
cious day {muhurtam) on which the wedding is to take place. 
On the day previous to the wedding, they perform the ceremony 
of Ashtamangalyam, for which the castemen are invited, and in 
their presence, the girl’s father makes the solemn promise of 
giving his daughter to the intended young man. There is then a 
liberal distribution of pan supari to all those present. This 
custom is in vogue only among the members of the Nayar-like 
section. On the morning of the wedding day a bamboo post, 
which is decorated with the leaves of mango and pipal frees 
and with Darbha grass, and to which a puja is performed by a 
Brahman priest, is fixed in the marriage booth at an auspicious 
hour. The Tamil Kaikolans tie round it a piece of yellow cloth 
containing various grains and pulses. A few women of the house 
bring some earth from a neighbouring ant-hill, with a sm^ por- 
tion of which the ground around the post is raised, and with 
what then remain^, beds are prepared for two pots to rest on. 
These pots which contain water coloured 5'ellow and 8 or 9 small 
vessels of mud with some grains and pulses in each, are placed 
in a conspicuous part of the marriage pandal, and to this a puja 
is performed by a Brahman priest, who, after this, prepares the 
sacred fire (hdmam). On the morning of the same day the bride- 
groom gets his face shaved for the first time, bathes and, being 
neatly dressed and adorned in his best, goes in procession with 
his parents, relations and friends to the temple to worship the 
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deity -.(Ganapathi) afid then arrives# Aahe 

enters the gate, the bride’s brother wa^eshis fe^ and comkicis 
him to a ceUspiduous seat in the pandal. Mesfcal trays 
containing cocoannts, plantain fruits, betel lea\^s, arecan#9 
salt, tamarind, pepper, wedding dress, and the tali or 
marriage badge are carried along with him by the women 
of his house and placed in the pandal. Then the maternal 
uncle conducts the bride, who is neatly and beautifully 
dressed, to the pandal and seats her clo»e to the bride- 
groom. In another part of the pandal rice is boiled in two 
earthen vessels by the sisters of the bride and bridegroom. 
This boiled rice is placed on two plantain leaves to be offered 
to the iniage of Ganapathi, who is worshipped by both of 
them. The above custom is in vogue only among the Tamil 
Kaikolans. A small thread {Kankanam) coloured yellow with 
turmeric is tied round the wrist of each. The sisters of the 
conjugal pair take a lamp, a vessel of water and a vessel of rice 
and paddy, and raising them to the level of their heads, describe 
a specified number of circles with them in order that they may 
counteract the influence of the evil-eye. The bride stands 
facing her fathcr-in-law, and her father then pours water into 
the bride’s palm, and she pours it into that of the bridegroom’s 
father w'ho drinks it. As the father pours the water, he says 
to the bridegroom’s father that he offers his daughter to the 
selected bridegroom, his son, and the latter answers that he 
accepts her as his son’s wife. This done, the marriage badge 
is blessed and handed over by the priest to the bridegroom, 
who ties it round the bride’s neck. Their little fingers are 
then brought in contact with each other, and they go round the 
fire with pious reverence. They are then seated on mats and 
given some milk a^d slices ot plantain fruits. A piece of 
gold and silver and some rice are put into a pot and are 
well stirred, and the married couple are directed to pick out of 
it; and as the silver or the gold piece is first picked out, so they 
will have a son or a daughter born to them. The marriage 
ceremony for the first day is over, and the gilests are treated 
to a feast. There is nothing further of importance except 
on the fourth day, when the married couple are seated apart 
with one end of the bridegroom’s cloth touching the bride, and 
yellow water kept in pots is pioured on their i|ieads. Those 
preseat are also bathed in the water, and the,yellow strings 
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roand the wrists of bride and bridegroom are removed. The 
pots and other things in the pandal are removed to the neigh- 
bouring tank or river, where they are deposited. The marriage 
couple bathe and return home, and worship the deity in the 
locd temple. The castepien are treated to a grand feast. After 
this the bridegroom and the bride are seated side by side, and 
in front of each is placed a metal dish in which are put a few 
annas, or a rup^ or two by the relatives and castemen of each 
according to their means ; and these collections go to the bride 
and the bridegroom to meet tll<Pl||penses already incurred by 
them. Towards the evening the bridegroom returns home in 
procession along with his bride and her party, where they are 
all treated to a grand supper. Next morning the married 
couple are invited to the house of the bride, where the bride- 
groom and his parents are sumptuously entertained. With a 
similar feast in the house of the latter to the bride’s party, the 
marriage is brought to a close. The consummation takes place 
on another auspicious night. 

Polygamy is allowed, but polyandry and ' widow re-marri- 
age are strictly prohibited. All anti-natal and post-natal rites 
are similar to those in vogue among other Hindu castemen. 


The Kaikolans follow inheritance in the male line. 

They have their caste assemblies consisting of 
the elder members of the caste, who meet on 
occasions concerning the welfare of the caste. 

They are Sivites in religion and worship Siva, Parvati or 
Kamakshi Amman, Ganapathi and Subra- 
manya to whom ptijas are regularly offered. 
They also propitiate the local Bhagavati once a year, generally 
in the month of June, with offerings of sheep, fowl, etc. They 
are also the worshippers of Sakti and Muni. 


Inheritance. 


Rcligrion. 


The dead bodies of Kaikolans are burned, but those who 

Funer.1 ceremonje.. small-pox, cholera and plague are 

generally buned. The chief mourner is the 

son, and the pollution lasts for ten days. The agnates bathe 
on the eleventh day and become free from pollution by taking 
a dose of Punyaham (sanctified water). On the 12th day, the 
chief mourner offers the funeral oblations to the spirit of he 
departed and also treats the castemen to a feast. 
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Like the Devangas, the Kaikolaus ajrtf ^i^ditary cotton 
weavers, who use the country pit looms; not 
one of them employs looms with ll^-shuttie 
arrangements. The warp is prepared generally by women and 
children, and in the matter of sizing which requires the service 
of more than one individual, the weavers in the same neigh- 
bourhood assist each other. The Kaikolans weave only coarse 
cloths and do not use count$ beyond twenty. Their looms are 
narrow and cloths wider than thirty inches are seldom turned 
out. The coarse cloths made by them find a ready sale in the 
local markets as they are much in demand among the poor 
classes. The Kaikolans are, with half a dozen exceptions, 
poor, and have no means of purchasing the yarn required for 
their looms. They get advance from the dealers and 
undertake to sell their finished products to the latter at a pres?^ 
arranged rate. Their earnings are so slender owing to this and 
to competition that a few days’ illness of the working member 
of a family reduces it to starvation. A man, a woman, and tl 
boy c4n, between them, earn only four to six annas a day, 
which is less than the wages of common agricultural labourers. 
Notwithstanding their rooted conservatism, therefore, some of 
them have altogether abandoned the industry and taken to 
agriculture, while more of them are trying to combine it 
with other occupations, such as vending groceries, husking 
paddy, etc. ” 

The male members of one section are like the Nayars 
Personal appear- wearing Mundtis and small upper garments. 

They grow an oval patch of hair which is tied 
into a knot on the top of the head. Their women wear an 
ordinary red or white loin cloth which is about six yards iq 
length and is folded ^jvice. The hair on the head is parted and 
tied into a knot behind. The Tamil Kaikolans are like the 
Tamil Sudras. The former, like the Chalians and Tarakans, 
are half Nayar-like to serve their ow-n ends, while the latter 
still stick to their old habits. ^ 

They numbered at the last Census 4,121, (2,011 males and 
2,110 females). * f 

KAKKALANS. 

The Kakkalans are a vagrant tribe found|ill over the State 
find are identical with the K4kka-kuravans. ^There are awohg 
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them two endogamoos divi^ns called Kdvitiyan and Mdni' 
patrayant and these are known as Meluthon and Ch^ttaparayan 
in the Chittur and Taiapilli Taluks of the State. The Kaviti- 
yans are further divided into Kollam (Quilon) Kavitiyan, 
Malayalam-Kavitiyan, and Tandi-Kavitiyans, the last being old 
immigrants from the Pandiyan country. 

The Kikkiilans have a le^^d concerning their origin to 
the effect that Siva was once gemg about begging as a Kdpala- 
Dhkrin and arrived at a Ecahman street, from which the inha- 
bitants drove him away. The offended God reduced the 
village to ashes, and .the guilty villagers begged his pardon, but 
were reduced to the position of the Kakkalans, and made to 
earn their livelihood by begging. 'n 

Though, in the presence of other castemcii, the Kakkalans 
speak Malayalam, they have a peculiar language of their own, 
which is not easily understood by others. 

The Kakkalans of Trichur generally intermarry with those 
in Palghat and other places but not with those 

Mamage customs , , x • • i i ^ * 

beyond Innjalakuda. A young man may marry 
the daughter of his maternal uncle or the daughter of his 
paternal aunt. 

When a young man is to be married, his father and ma- 
ternal uncle go in search of a suitable girl and when shti is 
selected, they negotiate with her father and maternal uncle. 
If the latter agree, the friends and relations on both sides 
meet together in the house of the girl, when they formally 
talk over the matter and settle the bride's price, which 
varies from 120 to 360 fanams, a fanam being equal to 
four annas and seven pies. The castemen assembled in 
the bride’s house are then entertained at tte expense of the 
bridegroom^ A day is also fixed for the celebration of the 
marriage, and on that day the bridegroom’s party assemble at 
tlie house of the bride, and hta sister dresses the bride with the 
wedding costumes brought by her, after which the tali is tied 
round the girl’s neck at an auspicious hour, generally at sun- 
rise. Tbe bridegroom’s party are then entertained, after which 
either the bridegroom’s Enangan or his uncle says that they 
purchase the girl at a cost of so many fanams and that they 
give so much of it then with a promise to give the balance on 
demand thS^eafter.' Xhe girl’s uncle and father handover 
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the bride on receipt of the sum and cohsehC.to receive the 
balance as promisedl 

In some cases if ready-money or a portion of it is ndi 
paid, a document is received instead before the girl is handed 
over. As soon as this is done, either on the same day or on the 
next, the bride is taken to the house of the bridegroom, where 
the bride’s party are sumptuously entertained. The binding 
portion of the ceremony consists in their eating together from 
the same vessel. In some places the married couple are seated 
side by side, and the elderly women of the family give them 
some milk and slices of plantain fruits which is called Madhu- 
ram Kotukkal or giving of sweets. Then the bride and the 
bridegroom j[p to the house of the former, where they stay for a 
few days. 

In cases where the bride's price or a portion of it is not 
paid as promise^ the amount received is returned, and the 
woman is sold m* another member of the caste. Any child 
born of the union remains with its father. If this 

be a girl, half Ife bride’s price goes to the mother at her 
marriage. 


In the Talapilli and Chittur Taluks, the first marriage must 
be celebrated on a Sunday, and the festivities last from 
Saturday to Monda)'. Subsequent marriages may be cele. 
brated on a Thursda)'. On the night of the ddy before the 
wedding, a brother or other near relation of the bridegroom 
places the Samhandham alliance by bringing a Fanam (coin) 
worth of material for chewing, and cooked rice to the marriage 
pandal {booth). Fruits and other things are flung at him by 
the bride’s people. On the following day the bridegroom 
arrives at the pandal, aftciafter raising the tali (marriage badge) 
three times towards Heaven and invoking a blessing from on- 
high, ties it round the bride’s neck; 

When a girl comes of age, she is lodged in a separate room 

„ ^ . and three or four other -girls are kept with her 

u erty-cui om». jjgp pollution.’ ^ Thc girl is 

purified by a bath either on the seventh or the ellventh day, 
when the castemen in the neighbourhood are treated to a feast. 
During the menses the girl is given a little oil mined with tur- 
meric .and the* white of egg, and is fed with rice jdusiag '^se 
days. If the girl is believed to be-uader detnom««(j|al iofttmoe. 
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Deliveiy cuttoma. 


a P4nan is sent for, who, by his exorcism, sets her free from 
such attacks. 

The Kikkalans are conspicuously polygamous, and some 
have as many as six o^ seven wives who support them- 
selves by their professional engagements (palmistry) and beg- 
ging for alms. Among them, generally speaking, the women 
support their husbands. A woman, who becomes a widow, is 
at liberty to piarry her brother-in-law, who must be her senior 
in age. In the event of her intention to marry another, the 
bride’s price must be returned to her deceased husband’s family. 

Soon after delivery both the mother and the baby are 
bathed. The woman is fed with rice-gruel and 
with cocoanut shavings and afterwards with 
boiled rice. On the fourth day she is given a dose of a mixture 
of sugar and dried ginger, and this is continued for the next 
three days, and afterwards with other similar medicine^. 
The expenses connected with it are defrayed by her husbswid* ‘ 

Among the Kakkalans inheritance is from father to son, aA 
childless widow is a copartner with the brothers of the deceased. 
They have also the rudiments of caste government. 

They profess the low form of Hindu^m. Their chief 
deity is Bhagavati, whom they worship and 
to whom offerings of sheep, fowls, etc., are 
made in Karkitagom (July -August) and 
Thulam (October-November). Sometimes their Gods are 
located underneath a tree in their own compound where a 
floor is raised and a shed put up on the auspicious days in, the 
year, and where offerings are made. They worship the spirits 
of the departed, and to them offerings are made on certain aus- 
picious nights. They also worship some demoniacal Gods, 
namely, Mundiyan, Chi^ttan, Kantakaranan and Kappiri. 
When their dyes become spoiled, when they meet with 
snakes in the forests, or when they grass, they worship 
Malian, their sylvan deity, and offerings are made to him with 
the help of a Vdan» They wprshfp the rising Sun, to which 
boiled rice is • offered on Sundays. The^ have no temples of 
their own- but stand at some distance from the Hindu temples 
and worship the Gods therein. Though leading a wandering 
life, they try to be at home for the Ma^bar New Year, on which 
occasion they yfesx. new cloths and hold a feast. They do not 
observe |be na^onal.O^«» and Yiehu festivals however, ' They 


Religion 
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also worship in Christian churches andj|gh|^:4g^le in honour 
of the divinity. ^ r' •: 

The dead bo(fies are generally buried. The son is the 

Funefri cuitoms. mouiner. Pollution lasts fcr fifteen 

days. The Emtigan performs the priestly 

functions. 

The Kdkk^lans make excellent mats from grass (Cynoporus 

Occuprtion. Corymborus) which they generally obtain 
from the neighbourhood of marshy places in 
the forest, and split it into four, seven, or eight fibres and 
remove the pith. These fibres are then dried in .the sun and 
after being well-soaked in water and dried become white. They 
prepare several vegetable dyes in large earthen pots, in which 
they arrange the piles of grass fibres over which they sprinkle 
the dying powder and again pile up the grass and boil the ves* 
sols consecutively for three days, alternately drying and placing 
the bundles of grass fibres in the various vegetable dyes. Red 
dj'es are prepared from Chappangam (Caesalpinia sappant and 
the dry leaves of hasa, both of which are powdered after drying. 
The yel|p# colour is obtained by dipping the red fibres in water 
in w'hicti powdered turmeric has been dissolved. Black dyes 
are prepared either by placing the fibres in mud or in a vessel 
containing a liquid mixture of gall-nut and ferrous sulphate. 
The grass thus dyed is woven into fine mats of various dimen- 
sions, and patterns in looms similar to the ordinary cottage 
looms, hemp yarn being used as w'arps and dyed splits as wefts. 
There is no limit to the length, but as the blades of grass 
seldom grow longer than three or tour feet, they cannot general- 
ly be made to exceed a yard in breadth. The industry is still 
primitive and requires organization. The mats thus made vary 
in price according to their size and quality, the finer ones 
, costing twenty-five rupees and the coarser ones from one to 
five rupeec. A KslKk^ilan and his wife working steadily could 
easily make over 20 rupees monthly ; but they seldom make 
five. They too lead a vagrant life. The women are said to be 
proficient in palmistry. There is a tradition that a woman of 
the caste predicted to the wives of Dasaratka, regarding the 
birth of Rama, Lakshmana, Bharata, and Satrughna. Some 
K^kkiilans tame snakes and monkeys, while'others make beds 
and pillows for low caste men. Some again do agricultural 
work and earn a few annas a day. Other occt^tions of women 
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Mc3o^ 1. K'Mhukuitu or boring" the lobes of the ears, ZrKAtu- 
oa^M-plastic operation of the ear which the Nayar women 
and others who wear heavy pendants ear mnaments often 
require, 3. Kompu-va^u or placing the twigs of a plant on 
any swelling of the body affd dissipating it by blowing on it, 4. 
Taiyyal (tailoring), 5. Panpatam (snake dance), 6. fortune 
telling. The Kdkkdlans are, in short, a lazy, wandering people 
preferring to eke out their livelihood by snake charming and 
fortune telling. 

A man for this is well trained during his boyhood between 
Rope-Dancinj ten and twelve years of age- A mixture of 
gingelly oil, castor oil, and the oil of the 
margosa seed js well prepared, and with this mixture he is 
well shampooed for fourteen days and bathed in hot water. 
After this a strong rope is tied between two poles, on which the 
beginner is made to walk, holding the hands of a person who 
walks on the ground. Then he is made to walk alone. In the 
course of three months or so he becomes clever enou^ to perform 
various feats and for one performance he gets ten to twelve 
rupees. 

Kakkalans bathe when polluted by Parayans and Nayadis ; 

and they pollute by touch almost every high 
caste man. The}’ are their own barbers and 
washermen. The women wear iron and silver bangles and 
a Palunkumala or necklace of variously coloured beads. They 
tatoo their arms. They numbered 682 at the last Census, 323 
males, and 359 females. 

KAVARAS. 

This is a Tulu caste -found in the Chittur Taluk of the 
Cochin State. . They speak a mutilated form of Tulu. 

The girls are married both before and after puberty. 

Marriage Cuatoms Among relations a young man may marry the 

daughter of his maternal uncle. When ayousi'g 
man approaches the mairiageable age, his brother or urtele 
sdects a suitable girl fm: Ipm after payment of two fattams to 
the parents of, the girl. In the event of the willingness of the 
latter a formal arrangement is made in the presence of a few of 
th^r castemen, and an auspicious day for the wedding is also 
fixed. A ^m of 35 /arums is also paid to the girl’s 
parents for the expenses of the wedding. On that ausfdcious 
day the bridi^room goes to the bride’s house with two pieces of 
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ciotb, tbi^e measured ol rice, a .^coc^nitls. A 

pHja to <4ana|)athi is thea perforfned, whoa an olderly member 
giv^ the tali virith the flpwer to the b^kiegroom, who tiej|4t 
tovmd the neck of the girL There is a feast for these who have 
accompanied them to the wedding. The ceremony lasts for 
two more days in the bride’s house and for two more days in 
the house, of the bridegroom. Twenty days after this the 
nuptials are performed in the bridegroom’s house, when a few 
of the castemen are treated to a feast. 

When a woman is about to become a mdther, she is lodged 
in a separate hut for the delivery. One or two of her relatives 
may stay with her and act as mid-wives. Soon after delivery 
she is bathed and the woman is allowed to take no food on the 
day of delivery. She is generally fed on rice-gruel or boiled 
rice, and a mixture of pepper, turmeric, garlic, and asafoetida 
well dried and powdered and boiled in water to which some 
toddy is also added. A small quantity of this is given her both 
in the morning and i'n the evening foi twenty days. Though 
she bathes every three days, yet she is under pollution for 28 
days and is purified by a bath on the 29th day, when her tem- 
porary residence is burnt and reduced to ashes. The woman 
and her baby are then out of pollution, and a few of their caste- 
men are treated to a feast. The naming ceremony takes place 
during the sixth month. 

Kavaras are strictly monogamous. They have also the 
rudiments of caste government which deals with all matters 
connected with the well-being of the caste. 

The inheritance is in the male line. 

They are animists to a certain extent and their chief Gods 
Religion. are Kantakaranan, Muni, and the spirits of the 

departed, who are all located in one room and to whom they 
offer sacrifices once a year at least or as often as their means 
allow. They also worship Bhagavati. 

The dead are generally buried. The son is the chief 
Funeral Customs, moumer and performs th|^ ceremony. The 
pollution lasts for 15 days and the agnates are purified by a 
bath on the sixteenth day. ^ 

They make wicker work of all kinds. The men bring 
Occupation. the bamboo and make every thing ready for 
their, women to make wicker-work. 

$ D' 




' ^ food i^ the Brafamani and the h%h dass 

idUaiatttDi Nayars; but do not eat at the hands of o&er 
caste men. These people pollute by touch the 
Kdkkdlans but are polluted by the touch of Panans, Pulayans, 
Cherumans and other low caste men (at a distance). They are 
fhdr own barbers and washermen. They are clothed very 
scantily and the males very seldom shave their heads. 

They numbered 474 at the last Census, 240 being males, 
and -234 females. 


KUDUMI CHETTI. 

The Kudumi Chetties are the Konkani Sudras, who are 
also known as Kudumikkar or Goa Chetties. They are the 
domestic servants ,of the Konkani Brahmans, in whose midst 
they are invariably found ; and their settlement in the State is 
coeval with that of- other immigrants from the Konkana 
districts. They are found mostly in the Southern Taluks. At 
the last Census, they numbered 12,371, 6,500 being males, and 
5,871 females. They speak a somewhat corrupt form of the 
Konkani dialect of Marathi. 

Among the Kudumi Chetties there are four sub-divisions 
Sub-divisions of (Nari, Gathali, Kshatri and Gauthingri) which 
the caste. exogamous septs, the members of 

which interdine, but do not intermarry. 

The girls of the Kudumi Chetties are married before they 
come of age ; and their weddings, which last 

Marriage customs. - , i i , , , 

* for seven days, are celebrated eithe^^v m the 

bride’s house or in that of the bridegroom. The bridPit'' price 
is fifteen fanams (Rs. 4-4-6) ; and after marriage, they reside 
with their husbands in their houses. When a girl comes of 
age, she is under seclusion for six days, and on the morning of' 
the seventh day she is purified by a bath, when the castemen 
who are invited are treated to a feast. Nuptials are performed 
on any auspicious day in the house of the bridegroom. Poly- 
gamy is allowed, but polyandry is unknown. Though widow- 
marriage is not common, widows are kept as concubines 
without entailing any social excommunication. A Kudumi 
Chetti wbman after childbirth is in* confinement for twenty- 
eight days, while her husband observes pollution for only seven 
days. ■ Among the Kudumi Chetties inher^ance is in the male 
line. They have the rudiments qf caste government in 
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which the headman and the eldcrly'^^||[ffen!b«ifwe part and 
settle all social disputes. 

They are Vkishnavites and adore Krishna. Bhagavathi ♦ 
Reiision. tutelary deity, and the dijy on 

which the Bharani asterism falls is one of, 
great festivity. ^ * 

The d^ad bodies are either burned or buried.. The 'son 
is the chief mourner and the pollution lasts 
for fifteen dayS, and on the sixteenth day the 
members of the family and the agnates are purified by a bath 
and the sprinkling of water consecrated by a Brahman priest or 
from th^ well of a Konkani temple. They have their own 
priests for ceremonial purposes. 

The Kudumi Chetties possess an uncommon capacity 
for continued hardwork. They are agricul- 
tural labourers, boatmen and porters. They 
clean tanks, wells and thatch houses. 

Animal food and drinks are tabooed. Their dress and 
Food, dr*M, orn». omaments are peculiar. Garlands of coral 
ments.etc. beads Called palunku form their 

necklets. Half jackets are not worn. Their favourite amuse- 
ment is the kolati, for which ten or twelve stand in a circle with 
a stick in hand, a cubit long, and sing in praise of Krishna and 
Bhagavathi, striking the several sticks against one another so 
as to keep time with their joyous mubic. The Kudumi 
Chetties form an illiterate community in the State. 


Occupation. 


KUMBARAN. 


Kumbarans, otherwise called in Telugu Kummaravadu, are 
a Telugu caste of potters found in small communities in the 
Trichur and Mukillidapuram taluks of the State. They are 
mostly immigrants from the Tamil districts of Trichinopoly 
and Madura. The word is a corrupt form of the Sanskrit word 
Kumba-kara (maker of pots), though in social position, they 
are considered to be a superior class of S\|dra^. The story 
concerning the origin of the potter-classes is that they are 
descended from a Brahman father and a Su<ffa mother, for the 
sacrificial earthen vessels which are now made by them 
are, according to the Vedas, intended to be shade by the priests 
themselves.. # > , 
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K'ttmbanm girls ajx ms^rled both before and after 

„ pubertyi. Marriage ceremonies, whidi are 

mi ageciMtomf. tiujse of the Tamil Sudras, are per- 

formed in the bridegroom’s house. The bride’s price is 75 
fanains (Rs. 21-6-10). The bridegroom is the tali-tier and the 
marriage ceremonies last for four days, during which friends and 
relations are ehtertained. Their caste-headman Pattakk^ran 
officiates as the priest in this and other ceremonies. 

Should a married girl become a widow, she may mate with 
another, but she cannot wear the tali. A man may marry two 
or three women at a time, but no woman can have more than 
one husband. 

There are four functionaries — I. Pattak^ran; 2. Chetti- 

kkaran, a member below him ^v ho executes the 
c«t. government, orders of the officcr above him; 3. Thalik- 

karan, who has to discharge the duties of a Cheetayan among 
the Nayars, i. e., to sweep and clean the house and the sur- 
roundings of his castemen after birth and death pollution. 
(His status is said to be a little lower than that of the others 
because of his menial service) ; 4. Y6gakkaran, whose duties 
consist in convening meetings in matters connected with the 
well-being of the caste. 

For all caste-disputes and the like, the important mentlkfrs 
of the community meet under the orders of the Pattak&ran. 
The matter is then discussed, and they come to a conclusion 
either one way or the other. 

•Their birth and death pollutions last for 15 days, at the 
end of which they have -their house well swept, cleaned and 
sprinkled with water. The polluted members or agnates 
are purified by a bath, and a dose of sanctified water is then 
taken. 

These Telugu potters are generally Vnisbnavites, but they 

Religion. adore the demon-Gods, namely, Mari-Amman 

and Karuppardyan, to whom sheq) and fowls 
are sacrificed in the first of Hiulain, Makaram and Medwn. 
They are also ancestor worshippers. With regard los the 
social status the castemen eat the food of the Brahmans, Amba- 
lavasis, and Nayars. 

The potter’s apparatus is a simple, circular, hori^ental, 
well-balanced, fly-W'heel, generally four .or five feet in diam^er, 
which can be made to rotate for two or three roinsttes a 
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s%ht ittifmlse. This the potter loa4p tiien with 

a few easy sweeps an4 turns of his hands^ he moulds his mate- 
rial into beantiful curves and symmetrical shapes and leaves 
products of his skill to bake in the Sun. His implements 
very few and bis mode of working very simple. The wheel is a ^ 
clumsily constructed and defective apparatus and is composed 
of several pliable pieces of wood or bamboo bent and tied to- 
gether in the form of a wheel. This is covered over thickly with 
clay mixed with goat’s hair or any fibrous substance. The four 
spokes on the centre of which the vessel rests ate of wood, and 
the pivot is of hard wood or steel. The support for the wheel 
consists of a rounded mass of clay and goat's hair in which 
is embedded a piece of hard wood or stone, with one or two 
slight depressions for the axle or pivot to move in. The 
wheel is lifet in m(S|ion first by the hand, and then spun rapidly 
by the aid of ^|ong piece of bamboo, one end of which fits into 
a Slight depression on the wheel. Many are the defects of 
this apparatus. The potter has to stoop over it. It has a 
tendency to wave or wobble and owing to the imperfect 
axle much time is wasted in spinning it, yet in spite of the 
rudenessAnd imperfection of the machine, the potters are ex- 
pert in throwing and some of their small wares are thin and 
delicate. The only articles manufactured in the State under 
the head of pottery are the common earthen vessels for the 
domestic use of the poorer classes. Bricks and tiles are also 
made by them. They have no idea of the art of glaring or col- 
ouring of pottery. During the rainy season they cannot turn 
out much w^ork, and most of them combine other work with 
their hereditary occupation. 

The potters bake their wares in the following manner : — 
k circular slab aboif^^lO feet in diameter is marked out on the 
ground in any convenient open spot* Small pieces of wood and 
dried sticks are spread on the space to a depth of about six 
inches, ^nd a layer of brdtis (dried cow -dung cakes) laid over 
the sticks. The vessels are then carefully piled on the top of 
this platform of fuel to a height of about five f#et, and the whole 
is centred over with str^ and plastered wi^ clay, leaving a 
few small openings here and thero to allow the smoke to escape. 
These arrangements being completed, the fuel at the bottom is 
lighted, and in the course of a few hours, the |jrooi^ss of baking 
is completed. In ancient days the potters fnade sepulchral 



urns of a large pyramid ^ape, and which have in recent times 
been excavated in Tinnevelly, Madura, Malabar and elsewhere. 
Dr. G. U. Pope shows that these urns are mentioned in con- 
necti<Mi with the burial of heroes and kings as late as the eighth 
century A. D., and renders one of the Tamil songs bearing on 
the subject as follows ; — 

Oh ! potter chief • - what toil hath befallen thee ? 

The descendant of the Chera Kingpa — - 
Hath gained the world of Oods. And so 
’Tie thine to shape an urn so vast 
That it shall cover the remains of such an one i ” 

Of late they have been taking more and more to agricul- 
ture, as the demand for their goods has been on the decrease. 
With the growing prosperity of the people, copper, bell-metal, 
and enamelled vessels are taking the place of earthen vessels, 
while the making of bricks and tiles has been taken out of their 
hands almost entirely by the new tile factories. Still, the in- 
dustry is not likely to become extinct so long as there are poor 
people and so long as cheap earthen vessels are required on 
occasions of feasts and festivals. But their remuneration at 
the best of times is meagre — two to three annas a day on an 
average. 

In the Tamil districts they bathe early and do their work. 
Women assist men in their work. 

ODDEN. 


Oddens, called also Vpddens, area Telugu jjeople who ori- 
ginally came from Orissa. The word ‘ Vodde ’ or ‘ Odde ’ is 
said to be a corruption of the Sanskrit Odhra, the name of the 
country now called Orissa. They are found all over the Presi- 
dency, especially in the Districts of Nellore, Coimbatore, 
Madura, Tinnevelly, Kurnool, and in the Province of Mysore, 
to which they must have come from Orissa in the time of the 
Nayakkans. Very probably the Oddens are the descendants 
of those who are said to have accompanied Hyder and Tippu as 
pioneers in their invasions of Makibar and Cochin : for, the 
placed where they now reside are , called Kootarams (tents). 
On my enquiry, some say that their ancestors came fropi the 
districts of Madura and Tinnevelly. 

‘ The following tradition is ascribed to the origin of this 
caste. Once when Siva and Paivati were 


, Odgiii df ihe 


walking on a sviltry day upon the earth, they 


1 Madru Ponety. J[oaT& Ind. Arts, VU, 1897. 
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got very Hot aQd thirsty. The drops ot plf^puHiofl wflich fell 

from Siva were changed by him into a min with a pick and 
crow* bar ; while those that fell from Parvati turne<r into a' 
woman carrying a basket. The man and the woman quicldy 
sank, while with the cooling waters the God and Goddess re- 
freshed themselves, and in gratitude, promised the labourers 
certain gifts, the nature of which is not now known ; but neither 
was satisfied and both grumbled, and this so incensed Siva 
that he cursed them, and vowed that they and thei, descend- 
ants should live by the sw'eat of their brow. 

They generally live in flimsy huts, but some have become 
comparatively rich and live in tolerably well built houses. 

There are eighteen exogamous sects, but they are not able 
to give their names. 

When a girl reaches puberty, she is confined in a special 

hut, in which a piece of iron, margosa leaves 
u ycuBom*. (Melia Azadirachta), sticks of strychnos, Nux 

Vomica, and the arka plant (calotropis-Gigantia) are placed to 
ward off evil spirits. For fear of these spirits, she is not al- 
lowed to eat meat, though eggs are permitted. On the seventh 
day a fowl is killed, waved in front of the girl and thrown 
away. At the end of the period of pollution, the hut is burnt 
down. Sometimes when the girl bathes on the first day, a 
sieve is held over her head and water is poured, through it. In 
some places, on the eleventh day, chicken broth mixed with 
arrack (liquor) is administered in order to make the girl’s back 
and waist strong. The hen from which the broth is made must 
be a black one, and she must have laid eggs for the first time. 
The flesh is placed in a mortar, pounded to a pulp, and boiled 
with the addition of condiments and finally arrack. The pollu- 
tion lasts for fifteen difys, and there is no feast on the following 
day when the girl bathes to become pure. 

Both infant and adult marriages are in vogue among them. 

At the most elaborate ceremonies, on the bet- 
Marragecuitoms. bride’s price, tlAty rupees and 

thirty paras of paddy worth fifteen rupees, is pai^ and a present 
of three rupees is also made to her mother. Besides these 
payments, the castemen of the village have to receive from the 
bridegroom twelve rupees with which and similar savings 
made during the year they celebrate a feast .«n the Poiggal 
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ia The wedHinggeoe«- 

raSy takes ^ace at sevea or eight' o’clock' ia the evemug. 
There is no tdi-tying. The litiking of the little finger by the 
eoafuf^ forms ^ . binding portion of the ceremony. 
Should a young woman be married a second time after the dmdh 
of her husband, the ring fingers of ftie contracting couple have to 
be linked. An Odden woman after the death of her husband can 
marry as many times as she likes, and each wedding is solem- 
nised iy the contact of another finger. After this ceremony 
the bridegroom and .his party are treated to a feast. The next 
day the bride is taken to the house of the bridegroom, where 
the bride’s party are treated. 

They follow inheritance in the male line. 

They worship with equal reverence Siva and Vishnu in 
their various manifestations and offer pujaa to 
**'**"' them on the auspicious days of Sivardtri, 

Navardtri, and Vishu. Hanum4n is also one of their favourite 
deities. Minor deities to whom goats and sheep are sacrificed 
are also held in veneration. 

The dead are generally buried. By some the dead body is 
wrapped up in a new cloth and carried ^ 
Funeral cuttoms. burial ground. On their 

way to the grave the corpse is laid on the ground apd rice 
thrown over its eyes. It is then washed 'iind the ftn^head is 
painted either with the Namam (Vaishnavite MCt vnaMik) or 
Vibhdti (sacred ashes), and Ktmiumam in the case of a female. 
Earth is thrown in the grave before it is filled in by those as- 
sembled. The son is the chief mourner, who makes ofbrings 
to the spirits of the departed, and pollution lasts for fifteen 
days. On the last day of the death ceremonies, they re^ir to 
a tank or well outside the village. An effigy is made wift 
mud' to which cooked rice, etc., is offered. Some rice is jdlBced 
on an arka leaf as an offering to. the crows. If a married 
woman has died> the widower cuts through his waist^'’^thread, 
whereas a widow after her ha^and’s death is taken to a 
watery e(^e and sits in a winaow. bangles are broken 
and 'Wider is poured over her head tlmee times through the 
winnow. After bathing, she goes and sits in a room with a 
lamp, and may see no one tiH the following morning. She 
is then taken to oire or more tem|des and made to pull the 
tail of a cow three times. 
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Personal adorn- 
ment. 


The Oddena ate an itinerant caste ol tahl%ij^eniand earth 
Occupation. workers. They arfc a strwjg and lurd^worio 
ing class, but also drunken, ^uttonous, and 
vicious. Very little faith can be placed in their most aoleuut 
promise. They will take advances from half a dozen ^ploy* 
ers within a week, and work for none of them, if they can 
help it. 

They work in gangs in contract ; and every ntan except 
the very old and the very young takes a share in the work. 
The women carry the earth in baskets and the men use the 
pick-axe and the spade, while the babies are tied up in cloths 
which are suspended in hammock fashion from the boughs of 
trees. 

In the State they are generally engaged in digging tanks 
and wells, road construction, and in the improvement of waste 
lands, gardening, and all kinds of work which demands the 
labour of strong men, accustomed to the use of crow-bar, pick- 
axe, and powder. 

The w’omen wear bracelets. Tattooing on the fore-head 
Penonui adorn. with a central vertical line is universally 

”*"*■ practised, because, according to them, they 

should wear tattoo marks as a proof of their life on earth when 
they die. 

They numbered 2,066 at the last Census, 1 ,032 being males 
and 1,034 females. 

OTAN. 

The Otans are a class of potters who were originally Tamil 
Sudras, but are now like the low caste Nayars in appearance. 
They are found mostly in the Thalapilli and Chittur Taluks of 
the State. They speak Malayalam interspersed largely with 
Tamil words. 

The girls of the Otans are married both before and after 
puberty. A young man who wishes to marry a 
Mamage Ouatoms, parents, fri^ds, and rela- 

tions to her house. The girl, neatly dressed in a cloth which he 
has brought, has the tali (marriage bad|re) tied round her neck 
by the bridegroom at the auspicious hour, whitjh is generally 
some in the evening. The guests who Ard invited are 
t hen treated to a feast at the expense of the bridegroom. Nesst 
morning after a similar feast at Ae expense of the bride’s pa*ty, 
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the bridegroom returns to his own house with the bride and 
her party who are entertained by him. 

The marriage customs above described are like those prevail- 
ing among the castemen in the Trichur and Mukundapuram 
T'aluks. Dwelling in the midst of the Nayar community, they 
•have adopted some of their customs after throwing aside the 
old Tamil marriage and other customs. On the other hand, 
-their brethren in the Chittur Taluk still retain the Tamil 
•customs owing to their close contact with the Tamil Sudras, 
and their marital relations are described below. 

Girls are married both before and after puberty-, and the 
■ceremonies connected with the wedding are performed either 
in the house of the bride or in that of the bridegroom. The 
general items of the ceremonies are the preliminary negotia- 
tions and settlement, the planting of posts for the marriage 
booth at an auspicious hour, the planting of the Muhurta-kal 
' (decorated post), the placing of pots and other small vessels 
with seedlings, the preparation of the homam (sacred fire) by a 
Brahman priest, the clasping of the bride’s hand, the treading 
on the mortar, the looking at the Ursa Major, the going 
round the fire, paying obeisance to the elders. The guests 
assembled are treated to a feast. There is nothing of import- 
ance on the second and third days, and on the mcatiing 
of the fourth day, the bridegroom and the bride are seated 
together in the pandal, and blessed by those assembled while 
the string round the wrist is also untied. A doll in the form 
of a child is then exchanged, saying that it is begotten on her. 
Each of them is given to eat a little rice dyed yellow with 
turmeric, and then one end of the cloth, which he wears, is 
tied to a corner of her dress, and some water coloured yellow 
is poured over them. A pot of water with a piece of gold 
and silver is placed in front of the bridal pair, and they are 
directed to pick them out. The piece of gold or silver is said 
to predict the birth of a male or female child. The whole 
party along with the married couple move to a neighbouring 
river or tank, and after bathing return to the bride’s house. 
Neatly dressed and adorned in their best, the bride and the 
bridegroom, along with the castemen, go in procession to the 
temple to w'orship the deity and return home. After another 
feast, and a donation from those assembled there, the marriage 
ceremony i§ brought to a close. Polygamy is in vogue among 
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them, but polyandry is unknown. is freely 

allowed. 

A girl who comes of age is lodged separately in a roont, 
and she is under pollution for fifteen days, and on the sixteenth,' 
she bathes to purify herself, when the castemen who are invited 
are treated to a feast. 

The Otans follow inheritance in the male line. They 
have the rudiments of a caste assembly, whose duties are simi- 
lar to those prevailing in other -castes. The caste headman is 
called a Chettiyar, whose permission has to be obtained for 
marriage by the contracting parties with a present of fifty 
Puthans (Rs. 2 — 9 — 8). 

A woman, who is in confinement, has to observe pollution 
for ten days ; but many enter the kitchen and mingle with the 
rest of the family only after fifty-six days, though the rest of 
the family are free from it after ten days. 

The Otans profess to be Sivites, but adore Ganapathi. 

Religion They are animists, and worship the spirits of 

the departed, to whom offerings are made on 
the nights of the first of Karkatakam (july-August), and Thulam 
(October-Kovember) . 

The dead bodies of the Otans are generally buried- The 
. „ son is the chief mourner, and the pollution 

Funeral Customs. , - - ^ i . r 

lasts for ten days. On the morning of the 
eleventh, the agnates bathe early, and are piirified by the Chet- 
tiyan, who sprinkles sanctified water over them. The chief 
mourner makes offerings of cooked rice to the departed spirit, 
and entertains the Andis to a feast, and on the twelfth day the 
castemen are entertained. 

The Otans follow the traditional occupation of pottery. 

Occupation, A ^ew arc wood cutters, while a few others do 

agricultural work and earn three to four annas a day. 

The males wear a small loin cloth like the low caste Sudras. 

Their women w^ear a piece of cloth five yards 
long folded tvs ice and a sipall cloth to cover 
their breasts. They also wear a number of brass bangles on 
each arm, while their ears are much dilated to wear the palm)^ 
leaf rings. They are a poor and backward community. 

They numbered at the last Census 3,23 li 1,663 being males, 
and. 1,568 females. 
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PANDARAM. 

The Pandarams are, strictly speaking, the Tamil beggars 
who take the highest position among beggars, as they frequent* 
Jy follow semi-religio6s callings in addition to their regular 
profession of begging. They appear to be a class composed of 
recruits from various Sudra castes (Vellala and Pillai). In the 
Tamil districts, the Pandaram caste is composed of respectable 
people who have settled down as land holders, and Sanyasii 
(ascetics) ^ and priests of certain Matams (religious institutions) 
and managers of richly endowed temples, such as those at 
Tiruvidudurai in Tanjore and Mailam in South Arcot. The 
Pandarams' are said to have been originally Sozhia Vellalas. 

In the Chittur and Trichur Taluks of the State, they are, 
with a few exceptions, poor, and there are among them several 
sub-divisions based chiefly on the occupations they follow. 
They are — (1) Poo Pandaram, who make garlands in temples; 
(2) Kal-Pandaram, who are either lingadharis (Lingayets) or 
polish precious stones ; (3) Mendicant Pandarams, who are 
recruited from various classes and wear the lingatn. The 
members of all the sub-divisions speak Telugu. There is also a 
Tamil-speaking class in Trichur. 

Girls of the Panddrams are married both before and after 
„ , _ , puberty. When a girl is selected, the parents 

01 the bride and the bridegroom together with 
their relatives meet together in the house of the former to make 
the necessary arrangements for the celelwation of the wedding. 
A piece of cloth iputava) is presented to the bride on th^ oc- 
casion, The guests assembled are treated to a feast* and the 
bridegroom also attends it, and pays the bride’s price, which in 
former days was Rs. 17J. On the next or some other auspicious 
day, after an elaborate ceremonial by fire of the castemen, the 
bride and bridegroom wear the lingam, which then entitles them 
to wed. Among tM castemen at Trichur this ceremony is per- 
formed just before the tali-tyii^. A day or two previous to this, 
a marriage booth is erected at an auspicious hour. A bamboo 
j)Ost decorated with mango and other leaves and flowers is also 
planted an hour or two before the time fixed for the wedding. A 
pot filled with water and a similar one containing rice and dholl, 
as well as eleven small ones with various seeds, are placed in 
a ccmspicuous part in the pandal or inside the house. A.kind 
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of ancest^owoiship also takas place in4!h^4Miill|{^ «l th|i Imda 
and the bridegroom. On the morning of the day fiaed for the 
wedding, the bridegroom along with his party halts at s house 
near that of the bride, whence he is invited to the marriage 
booth, where he gets his face shaved and then bathes. Driss* 
ing hihisclf like a Brahman bridegroom, he and his party go 
to worship Ganapathy with offerings in the temple dedicated 
to him. After their return home the various formalities relat- 
ing to the wedding ceremony ar6 gone through, a^-d these 
are similar to those among the Tamil Sudras. The guests 
are then treated to a feast. There is nothing of importance 
on the secMid and third days ; but on the morning of the 
fourth day, the married couple bathe, worship the local deity, 
and return home, and, after a procession in the evening 
they are served with some sweets w'hich forms the binding 
portion of the ceremony. This is brought to a close by each 
of the guests contributing eight annas or a rupee to meet the 
wedding expenses. On the fifth or sixth day the bride accom- 
panies the bridegroom to his house. Polygamy is in vogue 
&ni|N«g them, but polyandry is unknown. There is no prohibi- 
tio« against widow-remarriage. Inheritance is through the 
male line. 

They are Sivites and worship Siva-lingam also. Gana- 
pathi and Pardsakti are also venerated. Ancestor- 
Reiigioa. worship is performed mostly on' the days of 
Sankf0liiam in Karkitakam, Thulam and Makaram. The Pan- 
darams are initiated into the Sivite religion by a rite called 
Dihshai, which is divided into five stages, Santaya, Nhvana, 
Visesha, Kalasothana and Acharya-Abhishekam- Some are 
temple servants and supply flowers for the Gods, while others 
sing hymns {DevaranH ^uring the temple service. Opinion is 
divided as to whether they are real Lingayats. Pandarams- 
wear the linga in one of the usual modes, and are priests to 
others who are of the Lingayat faith, and are fed by them on 
funeral and other ceremonial occasions. These are mostly of 
the begging section. The celebates wear oran^ tawny clotb.» 
and daub sacred ashes all over their bodies, wea|| sandals with 
iron spikes, carry in their hands an itoa-trisulani and dandd- 
yudha (emblems of Siva) and allow their hair to become matted. 
When they go about the streets, they sing popular Tamil sor^s 
and beat against their begging bowl an iron chiin tied to4t. 
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Mamed' men 'dso'beg, but only use a bell<metal gong and a 
wooden mallet.' Most of these help pilgrims to the more 
famous Siva temples in the Madras Presidency — Palni, Tiru- 
tani, or Tiruvannamalai. 

The dead are buried in a sitting posture as among other 
Funeral Cuetomi. Lingayats. The chief mourner, the son, bathes 

"^in the'l^rly morning, keeps a pot of water 
and a lamp near the place^^^ibilrial, erects a Samddhi with a 
lingam over the spot and four bulls at each corner, to which 
pujas and offerings of bread, boiled rice, and plantain fruits 
are made, and these are eaten by the four castemen, Basavans, 
who carried the corpse to the burial ground, and they purify 
the shoulders with a mixture of milk and water. The pollu- 
tion lasts for fifteen days, and on the morning of the sixteenth 
the members of the family and other agnates are purified by a 
bath, and entertain the castemen in the evening or the night 
of the same day. A puja is performed by the caste priest 
before a lighted lamp and four vessels of water either in the 
house or by the side of a tank or river, and with this water, 
the priest goes to the temple, washes the Basavan, and makes 
offerings to him. The holy water and the offerings are then 
partaken of by the members of the family. This is called 
Moksha-deepam (light of salvation), by the aid of which the 
departed spirit enters Kailas (abode of Siva). On the anniver- 
sary day of the death every year, a kind of memorial service is 
performed for the spirit of the departed by inviting a few of 
their castemen, washing their feet, and pouring the water thus 
collected over the Samddhi. Siva-lingam is also worshipped. 
The castemen are then treated to a feast. 

As had been said above, one section of the Panddrams 
polishes precious stones, some again weave 
ccupat on. mats, a few are cultivators, and a large number 
of them are beggars. In the Trichur town and its wsighbour- 
hood where there is a large number of ' them, they make 
pappadam (a kind of thin circular bread made of kidney beans) 
and have begun to adopt the customs of the Sudras among 
whom they live. 

VEZHAMBAN. 

The Vezhambans, who form a small and poor community 
in the vicinity of the Chittur town, had been originally' aTamil 
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caste of K&sukira-Chettis, who, 4 k prosecutions of 

Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan, fled from their native country 
and settled in the Chittur Taluk. It is said that they were 
clever in magic and sorcery, and were, on that account, called 
Vezhambans. They are now a purely Malayali caste, and 
have adopted the customs and manners of the Nayars and 
follow inheritance in the female line, and in point of social 
status profess to be above -the Izhuvans, whose touch pollutes 
them. Some are cultivators, ‘while others do cooly work. 



CHAPTER XV. 


THE JEWS. 


in'tiie midst of the Native or Hindu population of the 
Cochin State is found a small, but interest- 
introduction. colony of Jews, Consisting of a small 

number of families scattered about in a few localities. In the 
last Census, they numbered but 1,137 and formed one-thirteenth 
of the Jewish population in British India, or one-sixteenth 
of that in British India including the Feudatory States 

With regard to their advent into the Cochin State there 
E«iyim«igr.t.on are no authentic accounts, and whatever re- 
j2wMth?*SwIb«r cords they may have possessed were either 
cooit. lost when their original settlement of Cranga- 

nore was captured by the Portuguese in 1565 or when the 
same people plundered their synagogue in Cochin, and the 
number of those that may have been saved through these 
periods were further reduced during their struggle with the 
Dutch at a later period. Hence in the absence of any genuine 
historical records, writers are obliged to depend upon oral 
traditions and other sources of information claiming to be 
historical, but conflicting with one another. One of these is 
the record of the contact of the Jews with the Dravidians as 
mentioned in the Bible‘. Solomon’s fleet manned by Phoeni- 
cian sailors appear to have obtained from the Malabar Coast 
‘ivory, apes, peacocks’ as well as silver and gold to adorn his 
magnificent court. From this it would seem that the King’s 
sailors visited the West Coast rf Southern India, and it is not 
improbable that the Jews also might have made similar visits 
to these parts as traders. 

Another source of information is a document in the hands 
of the Cochin Jews. It is a narrative, written in Hebrew, of 
the events about their first arrival in India and said to have 
been handed d^ to them from their forefathers. 

xTKuik* • ad a, Cbwateta* IX. as, T” 
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The Rev. Claudius Buchanan, wlio'liraif-nmch interested 

in these people and their manuscript records, studied them at 
first hand in 1807, and published his account of them in his 
Christian Researches. We are indebted to him for the fol- 
lowing account. After the destruction of the second temple 
of Jerusalam, a colony of Jews consisting of men, women, 
priests and Levites, dreading the conqueror’s wrath, left their 
own country, came to the Malabar Coast and settled in a 
place called Cranganore with the permission of t’.e king then 
ruling over that territory. “ He allowed them patriarchal 
jurisdiction within the district with certain privileges of nobi- 
lity, and the Royal grant was engraved, according to the 
custom of those days, on a plate of copper”.' This took place 
in the year 490 A. D., and the copper plate is still in their 
possession. The descendants of these colonists lived in peace 
for about a thousand years, and the number of headmen who 
governed them was 72. Soon after their settlement other 
Jews came from Judea, and among them was a man of great 
wisdom Rabbi Samuel, a Levite of Jertisalam with his son 
Rabbi Jahuda Levita. They brought with them the silver 
trumpets, made use of at the time of the Jubilee, which were 
saved at the destruction of the second temple, and on these 
were inscribed the ineffable name. Other tribes of Jews who 
had heard of their prosperity joined them, from time to time, 
from Spain and other places. There were also among them 
Bene Israel or children of Israel, who came from Ashakanaz, 
from Egypt, from Tsoba and other places, besides those who 
had already settled down here. 

In this account there are three periods of time to be 
noted — 1. The advent of the Jews into Cochin after the des- 
truction of the secj^nd temple by the Romans in 70 A. D., 
2. The grant of the charter after the date of their advent 
by a long interval of time. 3. The settlement of their fore- 
fathers at Cranganore for about a thousand years. “ These 
data ”, says Dr. Milne Rae, “ seem to be mutually inconsistent 
and cannot be accepted as true”.* 

Yet another source of informatibn is the Sasanam or the 
copper plate charter now in their possession. It consists of 
two copper plates with the inscriptions on tlyee sides, and the 

I. Chri&tian Researches. } 

3* The Syrian Church in India, by Dx- Ckorge Mi^ns Ras, p, 

I 3F 
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character in which it is written is the Vettezhuthu “ which is 
believed to be an adaptation of some foreign (probably Semitic) 
character to a Dravidian language'”. The charter has been 
translated by several scholars, and no two translations agree in 
their entirety, and hence possess merely an academic interest. 

These translations with the remarks on them will be found 
in the account of these people in the second Volume of “ The 
Tribes and Castes of Southern India, page 463-73, ” but the 
privileges contained in the charter and enjoyed by them are 
herein given. The principality of Anjuvannam and all its 
revenues were conferred on Joseph Rabban, the headman of 
the Jewish communitj', and to his prosperity, sons and 
daughters. They are allowed to fire salutes on all solemnities, 
ride on elephants and horses, hold stately processions, make use 
of cries of honour and of torches in the daytime, different 
musical instruments, besides a big drum, to walk upon roads 
spread with white linen on grand occasions, hold tournaments 
with sticks and sit under a stately curtain, and to wear five 
coloured cloths and long dresses. These privileges arc not 
enjoyed by the White Jews. 

Mr. Logan in his Manual of Malabar writes that the 
Jews have traditions vhich carry back their arrival on the 
coast to the time of their escape from servitude under Cyrus 
in the sixth century B. C., and the same fact is referred 
to in the History of India by Sir William Hunter. This emi- 
pent historian in his Indian Empire, speaks of the Jews settling 
in Malabar long before the second century A. D. A Roman 
merchantship, that sailed regularly from Myos Harmaz on the 
Red Sea to Arabia, Ceylon and Malabar, is reported to have 
found a colony in the second century A. D. In regardj.'to the 
Jewish settlement in Malabar, Mr. White observes that the 
Jews themselves say that Mar. Thomas, the Apostle, arrived 
in India, in 52 A. D. In -view of the commercial intercourse 
between the Jews and the people on the Malabar Coast long 
before the Christian Era, it seems probable that Christianity 
followed in the wake of Judaism. The above facts justify the 
conclusion that the Jews might have settled in Malabar as 
early as the first century A. D. Having determined within 
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certain probabilities the date of Malabar, Dr. 

Milne Rae, relying on the sack of Jerusalaml^ Nebochadenez- 
zar, the attack and their dispersal into Arabia Pompey 
before and Titus after the Christian era, and similar p«rse* 
cutions in Persia and Arabia, concludes that they must have 
been immigrants from one of the two latter countries.^ 

Then as] regards the date of the grant, authorities again 
The date of the indulge in conjectures without advancing any 
Copper Plate *rant. satisfactory evidence in support ^f them. After 

laborious researches, Dr. Burnell fixed the date to 700 A. D. 
Accepting this date. Dr. Milne Rae argues that the Jews must 
have received the grant a few generations after the settlement, 
which might have been about the sixth century A. D. In one 
of the translations of the charter obtained by the Dutch 
Governor Moens, there is a reference to the year 379 A. D., 
but this date does not appear m the translations of Gundert, 
Ellis, Burnell and Oppert. Mr. C. M. Whish fixes 231 A. D. 
as the probable date of the grant, and it has been already 
pointed out that they are supposed to have come in contact 
with the Dravidian people as earh' as the time of Solomon 
about 1000 B. C. 

The history of the Jews from the date of their settlement 
Their Subsequent Craugaiiore to the date of their receiving 
the charter is almost a blank. In their adopt- 
ed country they enjoyed toleration which Wcis denied to them 
elsewhere. They soon became prosperous, obtained social 
distinction and were favoured by circumstances that resulted 
in the granting of their charter, which secured for them higher 
privileges and importance. “ The Jews”, says Dr. Milne Rae, 
“did not obtain their privileges for nothing. It is probable that 
they gave a substagiial quid pro quo. For the Jewish charter 
was granted at the time when the western Chalukyan raids 
resulted in the dismemberment of the Pallava kingdom and its 
confederate dynasty of which Kerala was one. Very likely the 
Royal Treasury needed replenishing, and the rank of the army, 
reinforcements. The Jews probably provi<fed the sinews of 
war. The Perunial’s necessity was fhen the |ews’ opportunity, 
and they made their bargain accordingly After this event 

I «nd 3. The Syrian Church in India by Dr., George Milne Rae^ 
P. *«-44, >46. 
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to about the middle of the fifteenth century, they were probab- 
ly prosperous. 

Dissensions arose among themselves, and probably there 
had been a great dispute between the White and the Black 
Jews. The latter claimed equal privileges with the former, 
and demanded the right of intermarriage with them. The 
former refused to listen to any proposals of this nature. A 
war ensued, in which the White Jews were nearly exterminated; 
but with the help of the local chief, the rebels were reduced to 
obedience. Since then the two races became independent 
communities } 

In the sixteenth century the Jews fell victims by turn to 
the oppression of the fanatical Moors and the bigotted Christians. 
In the year 1524, the Muhammadans attacked the Jews and 
the Christians of Cranganore, the reason alleged being that 
the followers of the Prophet had resorted to various tricks for 
adulterating the pepper and other wares brought to market, and 
that some of these people were engaged in the discovery of the 
tricks for the punishment of the offenders. A large number of 
the Jews were killed, and the rest were driven out of the town; 
but the Christians were saved by the Nayars, who retaliated, 
and in turn expelled the Muhammadans from Cranganore. The 
Jews were thus considerably diminished in numbers, and under- 
went many vicissitudes, and since then they never enjoyed the 
same pow’er. The destruction of Cranganore, the Jews describe 
as the desolation of Jerusalam in miniature. They were first 
received into the country with some favour and consideration 
agreeably to the tenor of the general prophesy concerning the 
Jews, for, no country was to reject them ; but after they had 
obtained wealth and attracted the notice of men, they were 
driven to the lowest abyss of Jiuman sufferings and reproach .* 

After the destruction of Cranganore many of Jhe Jews 
fled to Cbennamangalam, where a small colony of them still 
exists. 

There were no Jews in Cochin at the time of the arrival of 
the Portuguese in 1,500 A.D., but there were some in Cranganore 
in a miserable state of destitution, and these were probably the 
remnant of the old community that had either returned or 
escaped from servitude. They were finally compelled to desert 
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their original settlement by the enlarged and 

strengthened the fort of Cranganore. Abciat 1565] they seem 
to have obtained refuge in Cochin where they built the J^w 
Town under the walls of the Fort. This tow'n was again* pil- 
laged and set fire to, by the Portuguese, when the inltabitants 
fled to the highlands and returned only after it was taken by 
the Dutch. After this time prosperity again dawned upon 
them. 

In 1685 an immigration of White Jews took place from 
Amsterdam, and subsequently from Palestine, Persia, Bagdad, 
Egypt, England, Poland, Germany, especially from Frankfort, 
and Spain, and out of the first batch, four merchants, namely, 
Moses Feriera de Silva, Isaac Irgus, Isaac Moorkat, Abraham 
Vost of Sepharadim arrived at Cochin from Amsterdam. The 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews are called Sepharadim to distin- 
guish from the Azhkanazim, the German and Polish Jews. 
They visited the Cochin Jews and agreed to live with them. 
They wrote to Amsterdam about what they saw and heard of 
the Jews of Malabar, and desired to let them have all the books 
they required. The congregation of Amsterdam sent the books 
of Moses, of the Prophets, of the Laws and other books, which 
proved a great blessing to the Cochin congregation. Hence- 
forth they formed a mutual alliance and frequently corresponded 
with each other, receiving all such books as they wanted, and 
at the same time, sending back all that was desired of them. 
Thus the customs of the Cochin Jews became those of 
Sepharadim (Spanish Jews).^ 

The Jews of Cochin are strictly divisible into the White 
Subdivision amone Jerusalem Jews, and the Black Jews, and 
the Jews. intermediate class, Myukkhasim or Brown 

Jews. The Wh\te and the Brown Jews are believed to have 
their blood unmi^d, but at present, the latter as well as 
the Black Jews are merged physically into one community 
known as Black Jews. The so called Black Jews are consi- 
dered to be the descendants of the five hundred slaves said to 
have been purchased by the first Jewish settlers and of other 
natives of Malabar who became converts to the Jewish faith ; 
but this statement is not supported by any authority. The 
Black Jews are not connected with the Wl^te Jews by inter, 
marriage, nor have they any of the Cochip or Levite fanailiea 
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'timoQg them. They have none of the Levitical ceremonies 
in their Synagogues-. They form a separate community in 
Cochin. Still they have the Mosaical Laws (Torah), and their 
customs and usages are similar to those of the White Jews 
with a few exceptions and differences in their prayers and 
songs. They were a large community at one time, but owing 
to intestine feuds with their White brethren which led to 
the war already referred to, they were nearly exterminated. 
There were also emmigrations since the downfall of the Dutch, 
who treated them well, and their number became very much 
reduced. 

The Jews are now found in that part of Cochin called the 
Jew Town, at Ernakulam the eastern side of 
Habitation*. Cochin backwater, at Chennamangalam, 

at Mala, and at Parur, the last being in Travancore territory. 
The Jew Town is a part of Mattancheri and consists of a narrow 
street with “ quaint houses of solid build on each side ”, many 
of which are of Dutch origin and style. In this street, live 
side by side the families of the White and Black Jews. Most 
of the houses have thick laterite walls, with large wirndk^fe 
provided with seats and double shutters of glass and wood, 
and have upper storeys with tiled roofs. In the houses of the 
rich the members occupy the second storey, which is parti- 
tioned into a hall and a number of rooms, one of w'hich is used 
as the dining room, while the others are drawing rooms and 
dormitories. These rooms are neatly furnished with chairs, 
tables, sofas, and other articles of furniture, while the walls 
are decorated with fine pictures and photographs of the mem- 
bers of the family. The floor rooms are their store rooms, and 
kitchens of not too clean an aspect. Their houses have no 
compounds nor gardens. In the door posts of every room, 
the Jews, according to the Mosaic Law, insert ISmall tubes of 
tin or bamboo, in which tbey place portions of Deuteronomy, 
and the name of Jehovah" is written upon very thin leather or 
vellum. Wheii' they leave their houses or simply go from 
room to room, they kt^ the tube or, touching it with their 
fingiures, kiss them. The Black Jews in Ernakulam, Malaj 
and Chennamaiigalam are generally poor, and their houses are 
therefore very small. On the verandah in front, they have 
their shops, and the rooms Inside are occupied for domestic 
purposes ; thus the Jews live nea,r a backwater or canal for 
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the convenience of their trade. The Jfew^lliighiaUy preferred 

to live in a s^rate part of the town, where they could follow 
their precepts in their own way, and be beside the synagogte 
to pray three times a day. Abraham might well say that 
their residence was more a privilege than a disability. 

Among the sons of Israel cousins of all degrees, both on 

Marriase prohiW- *^6 father’s and the mother’s side, intermarry, 
tiona. Prohibitions of marriage between kindred are 

based upon the fear of complicate relationship, eoncentration 
of affection within too narrow a circle, inducement to keep the 
property in the family, violation of God’s law as they outrage 
natural modesty, incest and the injurious results to the offspring. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that the result 
of the many frequent consanguinous marriages among the Jews 
of Europe and elsewhere has been an extraordinarily large 
number of physical and mental defectives among them. Thus 
most writers on the pathology of the Jews say that the excess- 
ive proportion of deaf, mute, blind, insane, idiotic, imbicile 
and diabetic persons among them, is the result of breeding in- 
and-itij which has been going on for centuries among the Jews 
of EuiEipe”.^ 

All statistical evidence in England, France, Prussia, Hun- 
gary and Russia, shows that the frequency of marriage of near 
kin among them is rather very great. Anthropologists are in 
doubt whether this in-breeding is the sole cause of the mala- 
dies already enumerated among the Jews. There is, at present 
a concensus of opinion that consanguinous marriages, con- 
tracted among individuals, are not at all detrimental to the 
offspring. If the parents are perfectly healthy and exempt 
from all commeiicing degeneracy, they can give birth to child 
ren at least as iieakhy as themselves ; but if the degeneracy 
has alrealy tainted both the parents, the offspring will show 
it in a greater degree, and will tend towards its entire disap- 
pearance. But when such marriages are contracted by 
defectives, the physical or mental defects ai<e likely to appear 
in a more accentuated form in the progeny.* 

Among the Jews celebacy is unknown," and they have a 
proverb that he who does not marry is no 

Marri«KeCa«temi. ^ • • u. ..t. t> t. 

man. Marriage is, as amofig the Brahmans* 

i 1 

f and a. Tha Jews, psj'e 150-351, ContemporaryvSciettCe 
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foolced upon as a rdigkms duty ; and according to the Talmud, 
the authorities can compel a man to enter into wedlock with a 
woman of the race. ' He who lives single at the age of twenty 
is cursed by God almost as if he were a murderer. Among 
them childlessness is considered a horrible calamity. The 
desire for offspring, particularly sons, had its root in the reli- 
gious belief, and is an outcome of the idea, that the spirit of 
the dead would be made happy by homage received at the 
hands of the male descendants.^ 

Among the Jews, girls are married both before and after 
they come of age. The three essential ceremonies in connec- 
tion with their marriage are the engagement, betrothal, and 
the actual wedding; the betrotha|^ing not merely a promise 
to wed, but the actual first stepe^l^he cer^ony and therefore 
irrevocable. When a youij(|^, man has to be married, his 
parents and others of his fAfty select for him a suitable girl, 
and the matter is talked over with her parents. lujthe event of 
their approval, the elders meet in the house of the. bridegroom 
on an appointed day, and all arrangements leading to the 
wedding and the dowry to be given to the bride, as also the 
sum of money to be paid to the Synagogue, are determined. 
The White Jews do not pay anything to the Synagogue at pre- 
sent. The elders assembled there are served with liquor and 
bdn-supdri, and are sometimes treated to a feast, after which 
they depart. 

After two days, the bridegroom’s party, males and females, 
assemble in the house of the bride-elect, when a metal dish 
with a tumbler containing grape juice, a gold or silver ring or a 
rupee, and with a piece of handkerchief covering the dish, is 
placed in a conspicuous place. The bridegroom, with his two 
best men gaily dressed, comes in procession to the house^ 
and there they are well received. He stands facing the bride 
and puts the ring on her first finger or gives the rupee with 
the recital of the following Hebrew texts, the significance of 
which is : — “ Behold thou art sanctified unto me by this ring 
according to the Law of Moses and Israel ”. He then dfops a 
little grape juice into her mouth. The bridegroom’s party as- 
sembled there are tinted to a feast. This ceremony is called 
Ariyath Mehu DisUSh, The White Jews perform this ceremony 
in the Synagogue at the wedding time, 
i.x Bvehttios of Mmittfo. by Letoumtm* 
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On the same night, the bri(fe and dressed in 

white costuines. She then goes to the Synagogue to worship 
the Law, 

The bridegroom and his best men get shaved on flie wed- 
ding day. After rubbing their heads with the milk of the po- 
coanut, or some scented oil, they all bathe. On their return 
home some coins are waved round the head of the bridegroom, 
and are given in charity to . the poor people. Towards the 
evening the guests assemble in the house of the bridegroom. 
After a light meal the bridegroom-elect neatly dressed in silk 
garments and decked out with flower wreaths, gold necklaces, 
and rifles for the fingers, goes to the Synagogue, where the 
bride elect, veiled, similarly dressed and adorned in her best, 
and with a tali tied round her neck by her mother or sister, 
also comes in procession. 

The elders and the women are already assembled in the 
Synagogue. The bridegroom and the bride are given special 
seats. After the evening service has been conducted by the 
minister of the Synagogue, some elderly member sings a Hebrew 
weddhig song, w’hen the minister along with the bridegroom 
goes to the spot where the bride is seated. The minister 
recites Hebrew texts, and the bridegroom with silver ring and 
grape juice performs the ceremony with the permission of the 
minister and the elders, and exclaims •• — “ Praise be to the 
Lord for his goodness to us ”. The guests then plead for His 
infinite mercy. The bridegroom says, “ May joy increase 
among the children of Israel ”, and the guests, “ May it spread 
in Jerusalam ”• The bridegroom — “ May the Holy Temple be 
again built, and may the prophets Elija and Moses come and 
gladden the he^s of the people of Israel. Blessed .art thou, 
O Lord, King ol the universe, who hath sanctified us with 
thy commandments, who has forbidden fornication and res- 
trained us from the betrothed but hath permitted those who 
are married to us by means of canopy and wedlock . Blessdd 
art thou, O Lord, who hath sanctified<?Israel by means of 
canopy and wedlock”. “Thou”, says the bric^room, “art married 
unto me by the cup, and by the silver ring that is in the glass 
of grape, and by all that is under my authwity, in the presence 
of these witnesses and masters according to the Law of Moses 
and Israel ” “ Praised be the Lord, ^^e^created the fniit of 
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the vine and suffered men and womfen to be joined in wedlock”. 
Looking towards the girl and calling her by name, he says, 
“ Thou hast been betrothed and married to me by this cup, 
whose grape juice thdu shalt drink, by the silver in the cup, 
and by all that is belonging to me ; I wed thee before these wit- 
nesses and the minister.” He then drinks half of the grape 
juice and repeats twice over, “By this thou art being wed to me” 
and then bending pours the rest of the grape juice into the 
bride’s mouth. Then taking the ring, he holds her right hand, 
and pushing the ring over the tip of her first finger says, “ So 
thou art inarried to me by this ring according to the Law of 
Moses and Israel. After this has been twice repeated, he 
takes a tumbler 'with some grape juice in it and a necklace of 
gold and black beads, puts the necklace round the girl’s neck, 
drinks some grape juice and pours the rest into her mouth, and 
dashes the glass to pieces on the floor. Here some elderly 
member or a young man reads the written commandments of 
Katuba. Before reading the last sentence the priest takes the 
fringes of the four corners of the bridegroom’s veil or siseth^, 
and says three times “ God commands that he who marries 
shall clothe and feed thee and thy children ”. The minister 
asks him thrice if he consents to it, and the bridegroom gives 
an answer in the affirmative. “Ye shall surely rejoice, ye 
loving companion, as your Creator caused your forefathers to 
rejoice in the garden of Eden, Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
Ring of the Universe, who causeth the bride and the bride- 
groom to rejoice. Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, King of 
the universe, who hath created joy and gladness, bridegroom 
and bride, love and brotherhood, delight and pleasure, peace 
and friendship. Speedily, O Lord, our God, let there be in 
the cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalam the voice of 
joy and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom and 
the voice of the bride, the voice of merriment of the bridegroom 
and the marriage feast and the music of youth. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who causeth the bridegroom and bride to rejoice 
and prosper”. The priest then repeats three Texts. At the 
end of the third text the guests clap their hands, and the musi- 
cians, catching the sound, beat the drum. When the music is 
over, the bridegroom is seated on the right side of the bride 
on another chair, and Wert Mayim Syhar (sugar-water) .is 
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handed to all present \ The ministfp,^^l5en putting his right, 
hand on their heads, blesses the married fed^^le and directs the 
bridegroom to support the wife and children that may be be- 
gotten on her. All these the bridegroom promises to fulfill. 
Then the guests invoke a blessing and tke bridegroom signs a 
paper in the presence of two witnesses and the minister. The 
minister reads the last sentence of the marriage covenant, sings 
it, and, rolling it up, gives it to the bridegroom, who delivers 
it to the girl, saying, “TaHe this marriage covenant and 
henceforth all that belongs to me is thine ”. She takes it in 
open hands and makes it over to her father. The guests then 
sing a song in praise of God, with whose will the ceremony is 
performed, and in praise of the bride and bridegroom. The 
minister takes a glass of wine and recites the seven following 
blessii^s: — “ Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, King of the 
univ<jii|fe, who created the fruit of the vine ; blessed art thou, 
O Lbi^, our King of the universe, who created everything for 
thy gk>rj’. Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, who hath 
created man in the likeness of thy form, and prepared for him 
for a like form of everlasting fabric. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
our God, who hath formed man, who shall rejoice and delight at 
the gathering of his children unto him with joy. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, our God, who causeth him to rejoice with 
children”. 

The bride and the bridegroom along with the whole com- 
munity return to her house, where they afe properly welcomed 
and treated to a feast. The bridegroom and his two best men 
and the bride with her two companions are lodged in a speci- 
ally decorated room. The marriage festivities last for seven 
days, when on each night, after the performance of the even- 
ing service in the Synagogue, the priest performs a ceremony. 
During this periodHhe bride and bridegroom take their meals 
together. The days are spent in songs and other amusements. 
On the night of the seventh day, they attend the Synagogue, 
where,' after the performance of a ceremony by the priest, a 
song is sung, and the marriage is then brought to an end.® 

If the bride is of age, the jiuptials m*y take place on 
any auspicious night during the wedding days, as arranged by 
the parents on both sides. The elders of the community are 
I* Thisis not in vogue among the White Jews of Cochin« — 

a. This prevails only among the Black Jews of C0chin. 
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invited-to attend and are treated to a feast. They then deter* 
mine whether the bride has been a virgin pure and chaste, as 
otherwise difficulties may arise and she may be divorced. 

When a girl comes of age, she is kept in seclusion for 
^ seven days from the disappearance of the 

Potetty Cuttemt. ^ ^ , . f . v 

menses. On the morning and evening ot the 
seventh day she bathes and becomes free from uncleanliness. The 
girl is dressed in rich clothes, and if she is married, the nuptials 
invariably take place on the night of that day. The monthly 
courses of the woman bring with them each time the same 
uncleanliness lasting for seven days or more, and during this 
period everything on which the woman sits or lies down and 
everyone who touches her belonging is unclean. 

When a woman is about to become a mother, no ceremony 
is performed for her except the wearing of glass 

Pregnancy rites. , .11 

bangles in the sixth or seventh month, when 
women are entertained to a feast. But soon after delivery the 
mother bathes in warm water if she is not very unwell, and cold 
water is sprinkled on the baby if it is a male. The navel is cut, 
the mouth is washed, and the baby is laid on her right side. 
To ward off evil spirits, a knife is kept under the pillow, and 
Adam’s first wave engraved on a silver plate is hung round the 
child’s neck. The woman in confinement is fed for the first 
three days with rice kanji and chicken brpe^y and from the 
fourth day with rice. For the first seven days the woman is 
made to lie on a cot, and during the same period the baby, after 
being bathed, has some water waved round its head and 
thrown at its feet. On the first day the baby is fed with the 
milk of another woman in the same family or of the same 
neighbourhood. To keep off evil spirits, ashes are thrown out- 
side the mother’s room. On the fourth day invitations are 
sent to her friends and relations, who, after looking at the baby 
and the mother, determine whether circumcision should be 
performed on the eighth day. They are then treated to a chewing 
of betel leaves and nuts. now a days, only the circum- 

ciser visits the baby tp decide whether the ceremony can be 
performed on that day. The White Jews do not observe this 
custom. 

On the seventh day, when the mother goes to bed, she 
changes her child from her right side to her left, placing a 
stone in the place of the child.^ At dead of night the dread 
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spirit Sati comes to erase from the ^row what God 

has written in its favour, and finding away disap^ 

pointed. It mJist be said, in this connection, that the woman 
is unclean for seven days after the birth of the cluld. On the 
eighth day, the child, if a son, should be circumcised. During 
this solemnity the mother should be quietly at home, aftd after 
this week she has still to remain for 33 days longer in the 
house without touching anything sacred or going to the 
sanctuary. If it is a female child, the seven days are extended 
to fourteen days and thirty-three days to sixty-six days, mani- 
festly in accordance with the ancient belief that a female child 
causes the mother more labour and longer illness. 

On the eighth day, after the first Sabbath two chairs are 
, . placed one for the Prophet Elija, who is 

believed to be present at this ceremony, and 
the other for the operator who may be either the minister 
or somebody else acquainted with the rite. At 10 or 12 o’clock 
in the morning, when the guests assemble or when ten are 
present, the operator goes near the chair intended for the 
prophet, muttering some Hebrew verses. If the ceremony is 
to be performed at the Synagogue, the child is carried there 
in the arm of a woman or in a palanquin, accompanied by 
the relatives and female guests with music. When the party 
reaches the Synagogue, the child’s maternal uncle takes him 
and the guests bless it by saying, — Salam Al6khum — Hail in 
God’s name. To this the guests answer — Alakhum Salam — in 
God’s name peace. The uncle then hands the child over to one 
of the elders who has taken Elija’s chair. While the father sits 
covered with a veil on one chair, the operator sits on the other 
and circumcises the child, while the people sing Halleluja. Resin 
and milk are thrice given to quiet the baby, and the wound is 
healed with brandy a^nd oil. The child is blessed by the minis- 
ter and called by a name from the Old Testament. The circum- 
ciser is sometimes given a small fee, and the relations and 
friends are treated to a feast. The baby is adorned with silver 
or gold ornaments. Should the baby die before it is circumcised# 
the ceremony is performed on the corpse bef^e it is buried. 

The custom of circumcision is 8in extreq^ely ancient one, 
and was in vogue among all nations which derive their descent 
from Abraham. The Book of Origins indicates this as prevailing 
among the Arabian tribes in the narrative of tHe circumebion of 
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Ishmael, and Jeremiah designated Edom, Ammon, Moab, and 
the Egyptians as circamcised. Herodotus, while confirming 
this, adds that the Ethiopeans and Phoenicians and certain 
Syrian tribes known as Judeans, likewise practised this strange 
rite, which, outside, those regions was nowhere to be found. 
The Philistines, on the other hand, were always railed at by the 
people of Israel as the uncircumcised. Thus according to the 
Old Testament and the writings of Herodotus, circumcision 
had its origin among an extremely ancient nation that dwelt 
in the land of the Nile, and in its significance it seems to have 
been an offering of one’s flesh and blood to God. It may have 
served as a substitute for a sacrifice of flesh and blood at 
which far more was required. Among the Isralites the cus- 
tom appears tp have been introduced long before the time 
of Moses, and there is a narrative which deals with the re- 
markable manner in which Joshua had the nation circumcised 
on the banks of the Jordan. From his time the custom has 
been to circumcise the baby on the eighth day of his life, 
as the first day after the first week from his birth. There was a 
departure from this old custom, according to which the operation 
was performed as among the Muhammadans, when a boy first 
passed out of childhood, and began gradually to enter into his 
youth. This rite of circumcision acquired great significance 
(sacrament), and served to mark the entrance of a man into 
the full rights and duties of the community, and it was only 
suitable to connect it with the giving of a name. The child 
received a name on this occasion, which appears to correspond 
with his new birth aS a member of his Jewish community.' 

At present it prevails among nearly all the people of 
Eastern Africa, in Australia, in many islands of Melanesia and 
Polynesia and among Mussulmans all over the World. It 
is performed when a boy attains manhood i. e., at the same 
age as that at which he is tatooed or painted or begins to 
dress or adorn himself. In Australia some practise cir- 
cumcision, while others knock out the front teeth when 
youths are virile. Some are of opinion that it is done from 
a hygienic standpoint, that every ancestral custom may, by 
degrees, take a religious character, and that among the Jews 
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the religious character was certaihly “of" comparatively 
recent date.^ ^ 

Girls are named on the fifth day or any day after one 
month. On the night fixed, the child is placed oh a cot, or 
held in the mother’s hand; and the minister or some elderly 
member of the community, placing his right hand on the child’s 
head, repeats Hebrew verses in which the name to be given 
occurs. He retires, and the night is spent by the members of 
the family in singing and other amusements. 

On the 31st day the father with his friends and relations 
attends the Synagogue, and going to the priest, 
Rite ot redemption. “ I present you this my first born son” 

and then delivers him into his hand. The priest looks at the 
child, asks for three rupees, and then hands him back to his 
father with blessings. The ceremony takes place in the house 
in the case of the White Jews. 

Formerly, on the morning of the 33rd day, but now on 
the 56th day, the woman in confinement becomes purified by a 
bath with the recital of a Hebrew prayer. Three or four 
months after the mother is purified, both the mother and the 
child arc taken to the house of her husband on an auspicious 
day. 

Any day after three months, a child’s ears are bored in 
three places on the lobe. 

When small-pox prevails in their localities, special prayers 
are recited in the Synagogue for their protection. 

Traditions show that polygamy and concubinage were 
Polygamy common among the Hebrews of the patriarchal 

age. As an instance of the kind, it may be 
mentioned that Solomon had seven hundred wives and three 
hundred concubines'^*»d that Rehoboam took eighteen wives and 
three score concubines. According to the Talmudic rights also 
this .was permitted, though the number of legitimate wives was 
restricted to four. Though polygamy is allowed, monogamy is 
the rule at present. Polyandry is unknown. 

Levirate is the name given to the obll|fation imposed 
by custom or law on the brothir of a deceased 
The Levirate. husband to marry the latter’s widow. It is 

mentioned twice in the Book of Genesis and was rather a 
moral than a legal obligation' which the brother-in-law could 
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00 ^ earen refuse, but in refusing it he incurred public odium and 
had to submit to a degrading ceremony. It is now in vogue 
among these people only in the absence of a son or a daughter 
to the widows, as^ otherwise, they are at liberty to marry 
another after the performance of a ceremony. The levirate is 
undoubtedly a widespread custom. When women are regard- 
ed as property, they are inherited like other possessions. In 
many cases, the brother or, in default of the brother, the 
nearest male relation is expressly stated to be entitled to have 
the widow, and if he does not marry her, he has neverthless 
the guardianship over her. This custom is even now in vogue 
among ^me of the low Hindu castes. - 

A man \Vho was guilty of adultery received a thousand 
lashes, whilst the woman suffered amputa- 
vora"'**’’' tion of the nose or was sometimes stoned to 

death. This was the old custom. At present, 
when a case of adultery occurs and is brought to the notice 
of the community, the elders meet to make the necessary 
enquiries. If it is proved to be true, the culprits (both 
the man and the woman), are ostracised, and are thencefor- 
ward deprived of the privileges of the community. They can* 
no longer attend the Synagogue, and can have none of the cere- 
monies in their houses performed by the priests or ministers. 
(Vide Caste Government). 

“ The Book of Deuteronomy very accommodating to the 
husband authorises him to repudiate his wife ‘when she finds 
no favour in his eyes, hjcause he has found some uncleanness 
in her. He has only to put a letter of divorce Richer hand, 
and may not take her again either if she is repudiated by 
another husband or becomes a widow (DeuteronomyjfXXVI, , 
V. , 1 and 2) . With much stronger reasons a man can repu- 
diate an immodest wtfe, As for the wife, she could demand 
a divorce only for very grave causes as the following “ If 
the husband is attacked by a contageous malady- (Leprosy), 
if his occupation is too repugnant to her, if he deceives her' 
if he habitually illtreats her, if he refuses to contribute to her 
maintenance, if after ten years of marriage, his impotence has 
been well-established especially if the woman declares that she 
neec^^asonto sustain her in her o ld age. But even then 
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it is the^hustmnd that is reputed to his wife, 

and she lo^s her dowry. 

Among the ' Hebrews individual property was instituted 
Inheritance. early times, for it is allud^ to in 

Genesis. But the law forbade the property 
being equally divided among all the sons of the father or in 
general being cut up. The eldest son legally received a double 
portion which consisted of not only a share of the ancestral 
estate, but also a corresponding portion of the moveable 
wealth. It was done on the assumption that the first born 
was the principal heir and proper representative of the family, 
and as such would take on himself more of the duties of the 
head of the family than the other brothers, such as maintain- 
ing the widows and unmarried daughters of the family. Sons 
of concubines had only gifts to hope for. The same customs 
are still in vogue. In the absence of sons, daughters inherit 
their father’s property all alike. 

The Myukkhasim or the Brown Jews and the Black Jews 
form a confederation of seven congregations, 
tion?'*** caste or tribal assemblies, called Yogams, 

each of which regulates all matters relating 
to the wehSire of the community. 

Among them in each village there are five office bearers — 
1. The headman who is the senior member, 2. His assistant, 
the next senior man (Segan), 3. The Gabai or the treasurer, 
4. Pittakaran or the minister, and 5. The Santas or the beadle 
Segans or assistants help the headman, and devise plans for 
bettering the Synagogue. They are chosen by the castemen 
from the old and respectable members of the community. 
One of these may be asked to resign in favour of another 
when necessary. ^ The duty of the Gabai is to recover out- 
standings . and to keep an account of the Synagogue fund. 
The Pattakilran or the minister is not a paid man in Cochin. 
He conducts divine service, blesses those who make offerings 
of oil or money, celebrates marriages, and performs funeral 
and other religious ceremonies. Any member of the com- 
munity who can read Hebrew pretty fluently and lead the 
holiday service may be appointed mlntiler without any 
remuneration. 

There is a servant of the Synagogue who has to sweep 
and light it, to prepare the grape juice, tortather th# sums 
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due to the Syneigogue and to make them over to the treasurer. 
He tells people of caste meetings, of births, marriages, deaths, 
and excommunications and in cases tried before the head- 
man calls out the names of the witnesses. He is paid about 
Rs. 5 to 8 a month. ' 

In each village caste questions are settled by the headman 
at a meeting of the senior members of the community. He 
is helped by a senior member who acts as a judge and the four 
elders called the Sdgam. All persons present at such meetings 
are allowed to take part in the discussion, and if necessary, to 
record their dissent or petition for a new trial. In taking 
evidence they caution the witnesses to speak the truth, but do 
not exact a formal oath. The marriage covenant is in general 
strictly respected, and adultery is punished with fine. In 
aggravated cases, the agrieved party is allowed to divorce and 
to marry another. In the event of a difference of opinion on a 
particular matter, some members of each Yogam are invited, 
and their decisions are final. The White Jews also have a 
similar organization. 

The religion of the Jews is called Judaism, and the essence 
Religion their faith is summed up in the formula that 

Jehovah is the God of Israel, and Israel is 
the people of Jehovah. Their religious belief is governed by 
Biblical and Talmudic laws. Their place of worship, is, called 
a Synagogue. ( , 

In the Jew Town of Cochin are three Synagogues, bue of 
which is at the northern extremity, close to the palace of His 
Highness the Raja, and belongs to the White Jews ; while 
the central and the southern ones are used by the Brown Jews 
and Black Jews respectively. The chief Synagogue or the 
Synagogue of the White Jews is a pretty fine edifice about 40 
ft. long, and 30 ft. wide. In the inside are dry brass chande- 
liers holding numerous turnips of oil for lights. The reading 
desk is in the centre facing the books of the Laws on the 
west, where they are kepi in a cup-board behind a curtain, 
and consist of copies of tb^ Pentateuch, most beautifully 
written in Hebrew characters on vellum. The flooring of the 
Synagogue is of blue and white China tiles. The women’s 
gallery is screened from the body of the Synagogue, around 
which are benches for the men to sit on. The Jews put off 
their shoes before they enter the house „of prayer. There is an 
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iron safe for the reception of alms for theF pfe^^lped ag^nst 
the outer wall of the S 3 niagogue, There are two Synagogues 
in Ernakulam, one in Chennamangalam and ope in Mala. ^ 

The Jews rise about 5 o’clock, and after prayer and ablu- 
The daily life of tions proceed to the Synagogue for public 
the Jews. devotions. At seven they return home, break- 

fast, set about the day’s business, dine between 12 and 2 
o’clock and again assemble for half-an-hour’s prayer at 3 P. m,, 
and 5 p. M., and resume their work until 6 P- M., when once 
again they attend the Synagogue for about half-an-hour. 
They return home, have their supper between nine and 
ten and retire to bed. On Friday the evening service 
begins at half past five and concludes at half past six, when 
the Talmud or some other religious work is read until bed-time. 
On Saturday, the morning prayer continues from 7 to 10 
o’clock ; in the after-noon from three to four o'clock } in the 
evening fmm six to half past six as usual, with the termination 
of which they close the Sabbath. They are very exemplary in 
their observance of this division of time, and are rigidly cor- 
rect in their respect for the seventh day. 

The service in the Synagogue of the White Jews is con- 
ducted by the Rabbi, who with his head covered by a Talith 
or veil thrown over his turban chants a prayer from a reading 
desk, which, facing to the west, is raised two steps above the 
floor, and is surrounded by a railing, outside of which are the 
sealS provided for the congregation. The Rabbi generally 
covers his face whilst reading, but this is not done in the feast 
of the tabernacle,^ He turns towards the west, while the con- 
gregation, facing the Book of Law, continues swaying their 
bodies incessantly backwards and forwards and bowing towards 
the tabernacle, apparently with deep devotion. After a short 
interval of silence, the latter make a vociferous response, and 
incline their bodies with much show of respect towards the 
silver cases containing the Books of Law. The women then 
descend and solemnly go through the ceremony. 'I'he service 
is then brought to a close. The same observances take place 
in the Synagogues of the Brown and Black Jews ate. 

The Jewish Sabbath and feasts begin at six in the 
evening and lasts for the succeeding twenty-four hours, 
the day being computed as lasting from sunset io sunset. 
There are occasions of great importance observe! in great 
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part ewen to the present day by every faithful Jew with 
scrupulous ' care. Before their Sabbath begins everything in 
the form of work for the succeeding day must be completed ; 
food is prepared, even the tables laid, Whilst all remaining 
ready dressed for the ' Sabbath when they do no manner of 
work. The fires in every house are extinguished ; even smok- 
ing is prohibited until the evening ; the Sabbath is a day of 
rejoicing, and prayers are said at stated periods, but the re- 
mainder of the day is spent in visiting friends, playing cards, 
and other games. As a rule every day is commenced by a 
prayer both at home and in the Synagogue, repeated about 
three in the evening and at sunset. 

This feast which falls at the beginning of October is cele- 
The feait of the brated with much attention to the ritual. It 
tebernecie (Suke). jg more than at , any other time in the 

year that the women appear in public. 'Attached to every house 
there is a cadjan shed, and here in the open air all take their 
meals. Cups of oil with cotton wicks are kept lighted at the 
doorway of every house, whilst opposite to the Synagogue there 
is a large stand filled with oil lights. On the last and most im- 
portant day of the feast, the congregation assemble in the Syna- 
gogue at half past one, and the service begins at two. Persons 
of both sexes and of every age assemble in the house of prayer 
which is neatly and tastefully decorated for the occasion. 
Around the reading desk is a string of white flowers of the 
Indian jasmine. The five books of the Mosaic Law are seen 
in their silver cases in their tabernacles, each of which is sur- 
mounted by a golden crown ; and the two externals differ in 


having a sort of turret at either extremity. All the lamps inside 
the Synagogue are alight, and everyone is in his best gala dress. 
The flowing robes of the Jews in various colours are exceeding- 
ly handsome. The women also appear in their finest attire, 
A little after two o’ clock all the male members of the congre- 
gation advance towards the Books of Law, and the three central 
ones are taken down from their, position and carried towards the 
door in the midst of chants and songs of praise. At every step 
the members of the congregation rush forward to salute them. 
They are taken outside and carried round the Syn^ogue. All 
join in the singing, while those in front and around the book 
dance and jump about. When the Jews have left t^.building, 
the Jewesses come down from the gallery and kiss the two 
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rentaining biooks. Meanwhile Cotil^ books are 

carried three times rouad the bu|^jl^j'%.|||e^jma^pQgue is 
again entered».and the two remaining onfs Ar« taken out to 
join in the last round. In the Syai^cgue of the ^bck Jew9i> 
rose water is sprinkled from a silver bottle over the books, but 
with the White Jews it is done at the doors. In comitiemora' 
tion of the day of the destruction of Jerusalam, they hold a 
very strict and- solemn fast from 3-30 P. M. one day until 7 
P. M. on the following. They dress themselves in deep mour- 
ning, and weep for the desolation of the present city. The 
Jews in their Synagogues and the Jewesses on the floor of 
their houses, all mourn as for some great calamity or as for 
the loss of some dear object. The great day of atonement of 
every year is kept very strictly, and the males are dressed in 
the same white flowing robes that will after death form thmr 
shrouds. 

Passover is the first and greatest of their festivals, and is also 
„ called the first full-moon. It is the commence- 

ment of the religious year, and commemorates 
theHirth day of the nation or the day of deliverance from 
Egypt, when the angel of death passed over their dwellings. 
The'^tival lasts for seven days, and every ceremony recalls the 
awful day of their deliverance. On the first evening they 
taste the bitter herb emblematic of the bitterness of their 
bondage. They partake of the food with their loins girded as 
ready for their flight; they eat only unlearned bread — the bread 
of slavery prepared in the hurry and confusion of departure. 
Every Jew must use a supplementary set of crockery and 
kitchen utensils. This feast occurs early in April. 

This feast is celebrated in commemoration of the delivery 
of the law and the formation of the covenant 
^*«:o»****^ V which the Jews became the tenants of the 
luxuriant soil, when the harvest was gathered 
and its rich abundance stored up. The gladness was to be as 
general as the blessing. 

The new moon of the seventh month is appointed for the 
feast of the -Trumpets, ^t is, in fact, the be- 
gi”*'i'^g of fke old Hebrew year, and remained 
that of the Civil Year. The new moon or the 
first day of the lunar month is not ^dained by positive 
precept, but recognized as a festival of esh^ished usage. 
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‘Hie day of Atonement is observed as a day of feast. On 
that day the Jews pray in the Synagogue from five in the morn- 
ing till seven in the evening. Their fast begins at 5 P. M. on 
the day previous to each feast, and ends at 7 p. M. the next 
day. It is in commeriioration of the scape-goat which was 
dedicated to the evil spirits and led forth burdened with the 
sins of the people to be dashed in pieces from a cliff in the 
dreary desert near Jericho. This is kept very strictly, and the 
males are dressed in the same white flowing robes that will 
after death form their shrouds. 

The Feast of Purim commemorates the national deliver- 
ance through Esther and the Hanoukhah. 

The Feast of Lights is in remembrance of the renewal of 
the temple worship by Judas Maccaboeus. 

As there is only one almighty God, so there is only one 
people, the descendants of Abraham under his special protection. 
The God of these chosen people is their temporal as well as spi- 
ritual sovereign. He is not merely their legislator but also the 
administrator of their laws. Their land is his gift, held from 
him as their liege-lord on certain conditions. He is their leader 
in war, their councillor in peace. Their happiness or adversity, 
national as well as individual, depends solely on the main- 
tenance or neglect of their divine institutions. Such was the 
common popular religion of the Jews, as it appears in their 
law, their history, their poetry, and their moral philosophy. 

. Judaism is the most exclusive of religions. It is not uni- 
versal like Christianity, but tribal. It has a great distaste for 
the stranger at the gate, and does not send forth any mission- 
aries among people of other creeds. It is not eager for proselytes 
like Christianity or Muhammadanism, and repels most of those 
who might be attracted by its ethical teachings. Ritual circum- 
cision is not calculated to make Judaism attractive to Christians 
and others. 

When the death of a member of the White or Black 
TyminA cu.tomt. Community is expected, some of the elders of 

the Synagogue are sent for, who after arrival 
receive the confession of the dying man. Directions are also 
received as to the division of the property, and sometimes as 
to his own obsequies which take place within three hours after 
death. All males, friends and relations usually attend as a mark 
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of respect to the dying man. Those<pi^se|^‘ related to him 
entreat him to pardon them for anythftigwhich they may ihave 
done to offend him during his life-time. As long as he is alive, 
the minister reads the sacred books to him and lays a copy 
under his pillow. When at the point of death grape juice is 
dropped into his mouth, his eyes are closed, and he is com- 
forted with the promise that the children will be properly 
looked after. When all is over, the widow and the son rend 
their clothes and throw them against the husband’s cot. The 
body is then covered with a white sheet and around it both 
men and women weep. A few hours after death, if the dying 
person is a male, a barber shaves his head, and then he is 
bathed in cold water. The body is then rubbed with cocoanut 
milk and twice washed with soap and warm water. Seven pots 
of water one after another are poured on it and are then 
dashed on the floor. The body is then removed to another 
room and rubbed dry. It is newly dressed and covered with 
a winding sheet. The Surplice or sisid is drawn and handker- 
chief and Sabja twig placed on the right hand. Flakes of cot- 
ton and wool are placed on the eye-lids with a handkerchief 
over them, and the face is then covered by the sheet. The 
toes are tied together with a thread. The men sit on the 
verandah or at some distance from the bed; and a friend or a 
neighbour goes to tell the relations of the death. The body is 
measured, and the man goes with a few labourers to dig the 
grave. When he comes back, others help him in making grave 
clothes, a pillow, a cap, and a pair of trousers. 

The coffin is brought from the Synagogue and cleaned, and 
the body is placed in it with prayers. It is then carried to the 
grave yard, and with prayers is laid in the grave. Those assem- 
bled recite Hebrew verses and throw a handful of earth each and 
turn away. *!rhft diggers then fill the grave, and when it is full, 
the mourners, turning to the w'est, repeat prayers, and on leav- 
ing the graveyard, each plucks a handful of grass with his hand 
and throws it behind his back. The funeral party go to the 
deadman’s house, sit on the verandah and, after smoking and 
drinking a draught of liquor, return home. In the evening near 
relatives bring cooked rice and *dine with them. On the spot 
where the dead breathed his last, a mat spread, and near by 
a lamp is placed with a pot of water. The first seven days 
are kept as days of mourning. The woi^en mourn, for seven 
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d%'s, sit, dine and sleep on the matdinir^'cEly'andn^llEt. The 
mei^rs otthe family neither gb'abont n<c^'’ niton chairs* 
nor l^the, tuv eat anything substantial nor drink liquor. The 
mw "wear no twhaj^s and^ do not salute their friends.. Every 
monung ten religiou^y minded men read the common and 
special prayers in the house of the mourner in honour of the 
dead. The minister reads the sacred texts for the seven days 
with a feA^ people. On the morning of the seventh day after 
the usuaksdrwoe, the minister goes to the mourners’ house 
with the men, and the chief mourner proceeds with them 
to the burial ground. The minister recites certain prayers in 
honour of the dead, and then the mourners turn their backs on 
the grave, repeat prayers and return home. At the mourner’s 
house the Tora is read. Guests are not invited ; all those who 
hear the Tora come unasked and bless the food and repeat 
prayer. They are treated to a feast. - 

Then every Saturday for eleven months some prayers for 
the dead are recited, and on a Wednesday of the eleventh 
month, a ceremony is performed and the Jews are treated to a 
feast. In the third and twelfth month also, a feast is given to 
a large number of their fellow men when both the Tora and 
Hebrew prayers are read. On the anniversary day of death a 
commemorative rite is performed with a feast to a few members^ 
of the community. 

The Jews originally had no specia); turn for trading. 

-Occupation They were at first headsmen, tillers of the 
soil, and handicraftsmen of the simplest sort. 
But in the countless lands into which they were carried by the 
dispersion they were dften forced to follow quite other paths 
than the old. The ptejudice of the nations fmong whom they 
settled forbade to them the ownership of lands and the follow- 
ing of handicrafts. C<»nroerce thus became to them the easiest 
and the ihost ns^uiu! resource. practised it, and their 

dftKltterity increased. . The success they achieved one which 

ancestors did net- posses^ ^ This awakmed tlading spirit 
favoured the dispersion, and tlds m turn stimnlate(^;0ie former, 
SO the Jews were scattered .everywhere, and everywhere 
th^ fiecame tnerchants, a precession in whkh, it is said, “ they 
U^erehimouiahfy distinguished The proverb as rSch as a Jew 

i^t^rates ^ir ^dlfulness. 
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In Codiin they hsive ihiliiaitriaus people, 

an4 have ho hesitatioi#?tofettter^^hil^ipk)|^ to gaiti an 
honest livelihood. Trade was the occupatiott in which they 
pl^ll^ed an important part on' the Wesi Coast dhring the 
days of the Portuguese and the Dutch. Thfey are even now 
mostly following the same profession. The Black Jews who 
are comparatively poorer are petty shop-keepers, hawkers, 
book-binders, dealers in poultry, fish, rice and other com- 
modities. The Bene .Israels of Bombay have begun to move 
with the times by entering into every walk of life. Their 
brethren in these parts are very far behind. The former are 
progressing fast in modern education ; many among them are 
artisans, and contractors, while some occupy posts in the 
services of Government, railways, municipalities, mercantile 
companies, etc. The members of the Cochin community arc 
not sufficiently advanced to fill such posts. They are a back- 
ward community in point of education , but thrive fairly as 
merchants, middlemen, money lenders and the like. 

The only available test of the education of a people is the 
Education proportion of persons who can read and write. 

In this respect the Jews are a backward commu- 
nit}^ Very few of their boys and girls avail themselves of the 
' facilities afforded them in the primary and the secondary schools 
of the State. Being an isolated and orthodox community, 
they, like the Jonakan Mappillas, con^sider it a prime necessity 
for their children to study Hebrew in order to understand the 
elements of their religion. The children are therefore taught 
Hebrew in a building close to the Synagogue. Of late, a small 
number of their girls are found attending the local primar}' 
school, where they learn a little of the vernacular and other 
subjects taught therein. Some are found reading in the higher 
classes of th% College at Ernakulam. 

The Jews have no vernacular of their own. Hebrew is 
to the Jews as Sanskrit is to the Brahmans. But in fact they 
speak the language of the people around them. The mem- 
bers of the community can speak Malayalam, but very few 
can read and write it. 

According to the last Census the Jews of Cochin number 
1,175, as against 1,1^7 in 1901. Of these 
Population. 192 are White Jews^d the rest 983 Blatk< 
The White Jews are^ldnfined to Jew 
• $ l 
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while the Bku^ Jews are found there as well as in Erna- 
kulam, Chenn^ntangaiam and Mala. During the last half 
century and more, their numbers have been steadily decreasing. 
Many young men among them go to foreign places in search 
of suitable work, and settle themselves there after earning a 
fortune. Many, I am informed, are now in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Rangoon, Singapur, Honkong, and other places. Several w'omen 
marry at a comparatively advanced age for want of suitable 
husbands. 

The ordinary dietary of the Jews is rice and curry, either 
vegetable or meat. They breakfast between 
8 and 9, dine between \Z and 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and their supper is at 8 P. M. They are 
very strict in the observance of the dietary' laws. They subject 
every carcass to a thorough examination by an expeit, who 
condemns meat that is unfif for their consumption. Special 
attention is paid to the condition of the viscera, particularly 
the lungs, pleura, liver and spleen. “Those animals whose 
lungs present any adhesion to the thoracic walls or between the 
lobes of the lungs or in which small nodules are discovered 
scattered over the surface of the lungs, are pronounced unfit 
for human consumption. It is said that bovine tuber- 
culosis is thus prevented from gaining a foothold among 
the children of Israel. The dietary laws by no means 
prevent social intercourse between the Jews and their neigh- 
bours of different faith, for, they arc not limited to the 
prohibition of pork and to the prescription of a special method 
of slaughter, and of meat inspections with a view to prevent 
diseases.® Some speak as if Moses had been a great sanitary- 
reformer, the ancient precursor of modern teachers of hygiene. 
It is very probable, however, that these rules had their origin 
much before the time of Moses, and are in fact the survivals of 
the system of Totemism which existed among the primitive 
Hebrews. As members of the Totem clans, they tabooed animals 
which they worshipped (totems). The list of forbiddeij. 
animals is given in Leviticus XI and Deuteronomy XV, and 
this was afterwards codified with the object of keeping the Jews 
isolated from the heathen. They cannot eat game, nor some 
species of fish. These laws are observed by the Jews in the 


1 and 8, The Jews Contemporary Science series pages 291 , 535. 
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State, though there is a tendency fer ifp he disregarded 
in other countries. . ; 

The Jews wear a long tunic of rich colour, over it a waistcoat 

Drttt «nd oeier buttoned up to the neck and MI white trou- 
ernaments. ^ sometixms a turban 

when they go to the Synagogue. While at home, they are often 
seen with a red coloured loin cloth, a shirt, and a skull cap. 
Some among the White Jews appear in European costume. 
The Slack Jews wear a similar loin cloth with a shirt and a 
skull cap like the Jonakan Mappillas. They use Wooden sandals. 
Their heads are shaved at an early age, but leave a lock of hair 
just in front and above the ears. The males use no ornaments 
of any kind except a ring or two for the ring finger. 

The Jewesses wear a red coloured loin cloth and a jacket 
to cover their breast. The former is fastened round by a gold 
or silver belt, from which a bunch of keys is sometimes sus- 
pended. Their dress is simple, but, for grand occasions, they 
have rich costumes. They cover their heads with a veil which 
falls over their shoulders as low as their waist. They w^ear 
various kinds of gold necklaces, some of which are made of 
Venetian sequins. Owing to some dispute between the two 
communities, Black Jewesses adopted the Bagdad dress, w^hich 
consisted of a scanty shirt of rich cloth, satin or muslin, made 
in one piece from the neck to the ankles, gathered in behind, 
fastened up in front and open from the throat nearly as far 
dowm as the waist, showing a white handke^-chief or stomacher. 

The hair on the head is never parted and smoothened 
with oil. It is always untidy. Elderly married w^omen 
do . not care much for their personal appearance. Married 
women after the birth of their second child generally leave 
off their jewels and wear a plain dress- In mourning they 
wear a w^hite dres^ with a black border, and white or black 
ornaments. After marriage, they alw^ays cover their heads 
with a handkerchief and on grand occasions with a little gold 
coloured cap. In the Synagogue, the w^omen have their heads 


covered by a long muslin or net-veil. ^ 

^ It is said that the Jews, in spite of their being onl}^ a 


Purity of the Rare- 


small fraction of civilizal humanity, have 
succeeded in maintaining the purity of their 


race for the last 4,000 years. “During the ^ist 18 centuries of 
dispersion among all the nations of the bab4!|ahk globe, anaong 
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nearly all the races of the mankind, they are allowed to have 
refrained from intermarriages outside of their pale and thus 
maintain the purity of the breed of Israel to an extent unknown 
among any other ethnic groups of people’’^ The result is, 
that the Jews of to-day present a uniform physical type, wher- 
ever they may bet encountered. Furthermore, it has been re- 
peatedly asserted by anthropologists that the race portraits 
portraited on the ancient Egyptian, Assyrian and Babylonian 
monuments, which have recently come to light, show faces of 
Jew;s which bear a striking resemblance to the faces met ^vith 
to-day in Warsaw, Frankfort, Whitechapel, London and in 
the Cochin Town. Notwithstanding all the vicissitudes which 
they have been subjected to for 4,000 years, it is said that the 
type of the ancient Hebrew survives to-day in the modern 
Jews wherever they may be found." 

European anthropologists have given the Jews an unusual 
amount of attention. Measurements have been taken of thepi 
in various parts of the w orld in order to ascertain whethefUfie 
alleged uniformity of physical type can be proved by scientific 
tests* Demographers and sociologists have studied them in 
their respective spheres and measurements, and photographs of 
the race-types of Jew s in many parts of Europe, and in some 
parts of Asia and Africa are all now available for a close study 
of their racial characteristics. 

According to J. Coleman the most constantly reappearing 
racial traits arc the following: — ‘The colour of the skin, hair, 
and eyes, the form of the skull and face, the relative length 
of the limbs, and within certain limits the height or stature. 
These trait? are constant in a race, and depend only on here- 
dity and are not know n to be influenced by external conditions. 
There are also the secondary or fluctuating racial traits, w^hich 
depend greatly on the social and physical environments, and 
these, according to the same author, are the amount of fat on 
the body, the development of the muscular system, the stren- 
gth of the skeleton and, to a certain extent, stature. All 
these are known to increase in well-nourished individuals”.® 

The investigations of Professor Boas, a distinguished 
American anthropologist have shown that the crossing of two 
races has produced neither any new type nor middle types, but 

X. The Jews Contemporary Science series, pages sx>23. 

2, The Jews Contemporary Science series, pages 24*^5, 
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only the half breeds whicb*f8|iS^ ili»er«ion to one of the pa- 
rent’s types. This theory of the ibat^ity stnd persistence of the 
racial characters has not been entirely accepted by all anthro- 
pologists. Many, on the other hand, insist that social environ- 
ments have something to, do with the change of physical traits, 
and produce a change in the organism. With the concomitant 
^changes in the somatic traits, the followers of this theory of 
environment mention the Jews as a good example of a race 
which has maintained itself in absolute purity of blood, show- 
ing physical differences in different countries. The blond Jews 
of North Europe, the brunettes in the south, the Black Jews 
of the Malabar Coast, the Negro Jews of Abyssinia and Mongo- 
lian Jews of China, are thus supposed to be not a product of 
race fusion, but solely the result of the climate, altitude, nourish- 
ments, etc. This conclusion has been proved to be erroneous. 
From the measurements of the stature, the headform, the 
nose and other organs of the Jews in various parts of the world, 
as also the types of pigmentation, anthropologists have arrived 
at the conclusion that there are at present among the Jews 
various types which are the result of race fusion. Thus m 
countries w'here the population is predominantly blond, the 
Jews formed bj- fusion acquire blond elements, where the bulk 
of the population is brunette, as in the Caucauses, they do not 
acquire anything else but brunette traits. On the same prin- 
ciple the Black Jews in India and on the Malabar coast are of 
undoubted!}' Hindu derivation. The Falasha Jews in Abys- 
sinia are also like the Jews of Cochin, among w'hom there is 
an infusion of foreign blood, chief!}’ Negroid. These two 
classes of Jews afford excellent examples of the fact that the 
Jews have made proselytes after their dispersion among nations 
and that they have incorporated into their community foreign 
elements aWvarious times. Similar cases are also recorded in 
ancient times in the history of the Jews in the various parts of 
Europe, e. g,, Gaul, Spain, Italy and Hungary. In India, especi- 
ally in Cochin, the infusion of native blood is so great among 
the Black Jews that to-day after many generations they cannot 
be recognised. Viewed therefore from an anthropological 
standpoint, the question of the uniformity of the Jewish race 
loses its significance.^ 

> -fr-- - - 

1* The Jews Cofitemporary Science seffB^t page 508 



according tfe Oie BtUe 
' a "'short race of peofde'S andtlie 11 ^ 
»i 9 ^aica«ract. of the present Jewish population of 

Europe, according to Paul Topinard and 
Deniker, is about 165 cms- From this it may be inferred that 
the Jews of to-day are still short of stature. From the measure- 
ments of the Black Jews recently taken by me it is found 
that the average height is 164*1 cms. The Jewesses are still 
shorter in stature than the Jews. This is partly attributed to 
the influence of environments such sedentary habits, the 
indoor occupations of many, the wretched social, economic 
and sanitary conditions they are now subject to, and partly to 
certain ethnic factors. Their average cephalic index is 77*1 and 
the average np-sal index is 68*6. Various types of nose, str- 
aight, aquiline, or hooked, flat and broad, were also met with 
among them in the course of my investigations. A few inst- 
ances of erythrism or red hair are riiet with among some of the 
White Jews. 

The physical type of the White Jews is said to be the 
Type* of Pigment*- -^.me as that of the European Jews. Although 
they have been living in these parts for seve- 
ral centuries, they appear to have been unaffected by external 
environments. They are of white complexion and, when con- 
trasted with that of the natives, their whiteness is accentuated 
and is somewhat of the nature of sickly pallor. “Their women 
when young are said to have mostly a Spanish face, though in 
n few cases the pale coloured hair and little brown or blue eyes 
would indicate the idea of a northern parentage.”^ While the 
Jew seems to improve in appearance as years roll on, the 
Jewess fades at 30. “ The children look almost leprously 

white, so do the eyes become habituated to dark skin. This 
retension of complexion and features for so many centuries is 
truly astonishing”.® It is perhaps partly owing to the absence 
of any admixture of native blood in their veins and partly 
owing to fresh arrivals from Europe to renew their blood. 

The hair and beard are mostly black, but blond hair, with 
grey and blue eyes, is also met with among a few of them. 
The hair is of abundant growth, somewhat curly or wavy. The 
Jewish cast of face is very noticeable among the White Jews. 


X and 1. Land of the Ferumal, fa^« $46 and 48, 








Thece are, among them, two minct typea> iiam4x/As|#^^ 


(German and Polish Jews) m& Sepiiaradhn (Spanish Jews). 

The Black Jews incluaing the brown section, on the ather 
hand, are of a different type. The colour of their skin is of 
various shades ranging from fair, to a very small ejctent, like 
the White Jews, to brown and dark, like that of the ^mepibers 
of other low castes, among w^bom they live. They have, how- 
ever, the Jewish physiognomy which would incline one to 
believe that they are of a mixed Jewish blood. 

The colour of the jew^s of Cochin is a subject which has 
engaged the attention of a large number of writers. Benjamin 
Tudela in 1167 speaks of there having been only about 100 
Jews who are of black colour”. Manasseh, Bene Israel, in 1565, 
w^hile addressing Cromwell, speaks of them as tawny. The 
earliest exponent of a threefold division based on the white, 
brow’n and the black colours of the Jew s w as the Rev. T, White- 
house in an article in the Evening hours for 1873, and this 
classification recognizes the existence of the Myukkhasim or 
^those of lineage’ as a distinguished community. Following 
the interpretation of this threefold division, Dr. Burnell, Dr. 
Day, Professor Milne Rae and others state that the Myukkha- 
sim or the Brow n Jews are the offspring of the White Jews and 
those of converts from the low-caste natives. The • Brown 


Jews resent this view and consider themselves to be the des- 
cendants of the ancient Jews, and treat the Black Jews as 
socially inferior to them because erf their descent from the old 
converts or slaves. At the same time, they regard the White 
Jews as late comers. Neverthless the two sections, the brown 
and the black, are now physically merged into one community, 
the members of which are of all shades of complexion. 

With regard to the question of priority of settlement, anti- 
quarians are again divided in their views. According to Dr. 
Buchanan, the White Jews of Cochin are later settlers than 
the Black Jews. They had only the Bible written on parch- 
ment and of modern appearance in their Synagogue, iWid he 
managed to get from the Black Jews much oJ^er manuscripts 
written on parchments, goat’s skin and cotton paper. Re- 
garding the Black Jews, he says, It is only necessary to look 
to their countenance to be satisS^ that their ancestors must 
have arrived in India many ages before the White Jews. 
Their Hindu complexion and thei| very imperfect resemtonce 
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to the Europeaui jews indidite that they have been detached 
from the parent stock in Judea many ages before the Jews in 
the West, and that there have been marriages not Israelitish.” 
Professor Wilson of Bombay adds that the family names, such 
as David Castle (David the Castilian), go to prove that some 
among them are the descendants of the Jews of Spain, probab- 
ly of those driven from that country during the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Other surnames such as Hallegua, 
Ashkanazy, Zackai, Rabbi, Kodar, Kohen, Sargon, Asshoori, 
and Bagdadi refer to the countries of Europe and Asia from 
which their ancestors came at various times, mostly owing to 
the fear of persecutions at home. The real ancient Jews, adds 
the same Professor, are the Black Jews, the descendants pro- 
bably of Judea Arabians and Indian Proselytes. 

The writer of the article on Cochin in the Encyclopaedia 
Britanica says that of the tw'o classes the fair or White Jews 
are of a recent settlement, while the Black Jews, who have been 
supposed by some to be Hindu converts, are probably an earlier 
race of Jews from Palestine. v 

In regard to the claim of the Black Jews as being the only 
genuine Jews, a competent Jew David de beth Hillel, who 
visited Cochin in 1832, opined that they are probably t^ des- 
cendants of the Israelites who came to India but did not return 
to the land of their birth and that they did not deserve to be 
called Black Jews, because they were not so dark coloured as 
they were represented to be. 

The above remarks recall another tradition current among 
the Black Jews that they are the descendants of the Jews who 
were driven out of the land of Israel 13 years before the des- 
truction of the first temple built by Solomon, and that they 
came first either to Calicut or Palur near Chavakkad, whence 
they emigrated to Cranganore. 

In this connection, it may not be out of place to refer to 
some of the arguments put forward by the Myukkasim among 
the Black Jews in support, of the claims for priority, and they 
are— 1. The probability of the granting of the copper-plate 
charter to one Joseph Rabban, who, according to the record- 
book of the two communities, came from Yemen in Arabia and 
could not be one of the White Jews. 2. The indep«jdent 
origin of the two communities, observed in the ritual and 
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religious observances, namely, the. jlifierenee in the collectipn of 
hymns and songs for use at th^%^^ of%eisabeniiacle and other 
occasions, in spite of the same littW^. 3. The construction of the 
two Synagogues in 1344 A- D* and 1586 A,* D. L e., 567 and 325 
years ago, and that of the White Jews in 1666 i. c., 245 years ago. 
4. The existence of a tomb stone of the Black Jews 600 years 
old and that of the White Jews 200 years onl)^ 5. The 
designation of the White Jews as Paradisis (foreigners) in public 
accounts and State records and that of the Black Jews as 
natives. 6. The opinion of the Great Rabbi of Jerusalam and 
of David de Beth Hillel about the Black Jews as true members 
of the seed of Israel ”, 7. Enjoyment by the present Black 

Jews of the privileges mentioned in the charter.^ 

The views of the various writers above referred to and the 
evidence of local facts, do not seem to support the contention 
of the White Jews, that the Black Jews do not belong to the 
Israelitish community. They do not at the same time possess 
any authentic records to establish their contention. In the 
absence of any correct data to substantiate their statement, it 
may be rightly inferred that the dark coloured brethreti must 
have been the descendants of the earliest immigrants and that 
there has been considerable infusion of Indian blood in their 
veins either by intermarriages with women of the low caste, 
proselytism or by slavery or all combined. It cannot, at the 
same time, be admitted that the Whke Jews are free from any 
admixture of foreign blopd, for some show clearly that there is. 

There w^ere persecutions of these people all over Europe, 
and many leaving their native homes were scattered in various 
parts of the earth, and very probably some might have come 
and settled in Cranganore amongst their co-religionists, the so 
called Black Jews, who might have welcomed the new comers 
and shared with them the high privileges they were long enjoy- 
ing. The White Jews, when left to themselves, became by 
their commercial propensities financially more prosperous and 
wielded more influence with the European nations. But subse- 
quently the Black Jews claimed equality with them and the 
right of intermarriage; and the White community, owing to the 
superiority of colour and parity of descent, might have held 
aloof, and this gave rise to constant misunderstandings and 

dissensions among them. 

z. The Jews in India and the Far £as^* 83-^64 
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The sociu coi^itions of the J6ws are very ttiuch governed 
by thdr religion, the Sabbath and dietary 
Cm luiiM. laws. Very ' seldom can they eat with their 

Christian or Muhammadan neigfhbours nor can they share their 
joys and sorrows. They take rest when others are working, 
and work, when others enjoy rest. They are rich in all the 
virtues, devout yet tolerant and strong in their reliance on 
Faith, Hope and more specially Charity. The cause of their 
social separation can be sought in the centuries of their op- 
pression in Europe and other countries. Isolation, which has 
been called by Darwin the corner stone of breeders, is more 
operative in moulding the Jews as w'e meet them to day. They 
still look forward to the Messiah, a heaven-sent leader, under 
whose guidance they are to attain splendour and the supre- 
macy whidh they claim to be theirs. 
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CHAPTER XVr. 


THE SYRIAN- CHRISTIANS. 


The Syrian Christians, who form the large majority of 
Christians in Cochin and Travancore are the representatives of 
the ancient oriental church on the West Coast of Southern 
India. They are generally called St. Thomas Christians or 
Na 2 :arene Mappillas. In the last Census they numbered 
102,834, 52,771 being males and 50,063 females. 

The introduction of Christianity into Malabar and the 
Origin and eariy Subsequent history of the Christian Church, 
early history of the Cochin Jews, are 
**'*“^’ buried in obscurity, and even the available 

information is also very complicated. A short account of it is 
given below. According to the traditions current among these 
people and ii|p)licitly believed by them, the introduction of 
Christianity mtid the establishment of the Original Church in 
Malabar in the year 52 A. D. are ascribed to the Apostle St. 
Thomas, who landed at Cranganore, or Musiris, converted 
many Brahmans and others, ordained two Presbyters, and also 
founded seven churches namely, Kottakayil, Kothamangalam, 
Niranam, Chayil, Quilon, Kodungallur (Cranganore) and Palur, 
the first six being in Travancore and Cochin, and the seventh 
in Chavakkad in South Malabar. He also founded eight Arch- 
bishoprics, of which Malabar was one. 

The Apostle after his labours in these territories went to 
Mailapur and thence to China, and on his return to the former 
place, suffered martyrdom or met with an accidental death on 
St. Thomas Mount. His grave is shown in the present Roman 
Catholic Cathedral at St. Thome, and at this little Mount is a 
cave with a Cross and Pahlavi tnscriptia|i, where he is said to 
have concealed himself for protection jigainst his enemies. 
It is also said that, after the death of th^ clergy ordained by 
St. Thomas, the church fell into evil w%9, and some of the 
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* ' ^vots, eitlier afraid of persecution or influenced by persuasion 
or advice, returned to Hinduism. This apostacy is supposed 
to be doe to the revival of the Sivite worship advocated by the 
cdebrated Hindu preacher Manikka Vachakar.^ 

There is nothing inherently improbable in the foregoing 
traditional account, which ascribes to an apostolic origin to the 
Malabar Church, since there was considerable trade between 
Cranganore and the Roman Empire in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. It is generally discredited owing to the 
absence of any reliable evidence to support it. The Acta 
Thomae (3rd century A. D.) gives the earliest detailed account 
of St. Thomas’ Apostolic labours, and connects his mission with 
the king Gondophares, whom coins prove as having been an 
Indo- Parthian king with his capital at Kabul, and thus makes 
no reference to his journey to Southern India. Eusebuius 
(264-340) makes St. Thomas the evangelist of Parthia. Doro- 
theus, Bishop of Tyre, at the end of the 3rd century, says that 
he preached to the Parthians, Medes and Persians, and died at 
Calamina,® a place in India mentioned by Nearchus, but is 
never properly identified.’ Rufinus in 371 A. D. says that 
the bones of St. Thomas were brought to Edessa from India 
which is evidently India Minor — the country west of the India 
known to medieval geographers. In remembrance of this a 
feast called Duhrdna is celebrated by the Romo- Syrians and ' 
Jacobites of Malabar on the 3rd July of every year as a day of 
obligation. If Parthia and India Minor had been the scenes 
of the Apostle’s labours, there would not have been the least 
likelihood of his having landed at Cranganore for the propo- 
gation of the Christian faith. Neverthless, the tradition of 
Apostolic origin handed down from generation to generation 
is even now tenaciously clung^to by the zealous. Christians of 
these parts. •' • 

In the Council of Nice held in 325 A. D., the Christian 
interests in India were represented by Johannes, the Metro- 
politan of Persia and of Great India, ahU this proves the 
existence of Christianity during the fourth century. Some 

t. The Indian Chriatiaift of St. Thomas, page lo. 

a. Calamina is said to be another form of GalmoA’a Syriac word 
meaning a little Mount (St. Thomas Mount). 

3, 'Syrian Church in India, page $g. 
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critics, on the other hand, argne that Ih4ia abow referred^ to 
is not the Peninsular India but Patthia, Ethiopia, and Arabia, 
i. e., countries outside India. This Council was held to dis- 
cuss sectarian differences, to define the jurisdiction pf the 
various ecclesiastical heads and to frame a « code of general 
dogmas, doctrines, and rituals, and appointed four Patriarchs 
— Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria and Antioch, Jerusalam 
was constituted a fifth Patriarchate under Antioch ; an^l the 
Catholicos of Bagdad, likewise subject to Antioch, was invested 
with the authority of managing the affairs of the Eastern 
Churches. Thus the Patriarch of Antioch was given the 
jurisdiction over the Indian Churches as early as the fourth 
century A. D. 

There is also indisputable evidence to the existence of 
the Christians in Malabar afforded by Cosmas IndicopleustesS 
a Nestorian Christian, who going to Ceylon in the sixth century 
reported that there were churches there “ and at Male (Mala- 
bar) where pepper grows, and at Kalliyana (Quilon) there is a 
Bishop usually ordained in Persia”. It is very probable that 
the church w^as founded in the fifth century by Nestorian 
Missionaries from Babylon ; for, in spite of the decision of the 
Council of Ephesus in 431 A. D., the Nestorians flourished in 
the East, and the Patriarch of Babylon sent Missionaries as far 
as Tibet and China between the sixth and eleventh centuries. 

Furthus Thomas Cana, a Nesto/ian merchant^, is said to 
have arrived at Cranganore in the eighth or ninth century with 
a colony of 400 Christians from Bagdad, Nineveh and Jerusa- 
1am, including several priests, deacons and a bishop named 
Joseph of Edessa. He is said to have built a church in Maha- 
devapattanam and follow^ed Syrian Liturgy. It is said that he 
married two native wives — Nayar and Mukkuvan — and that 
the descendShts ot their offspring are respectively known as 
Northerners (Vadakkumbhagakkars) and Southerners (Thek- 
kumbhagakkars) of the present day.^ ^‘Another version regard- 
ing the division into two sections is that the Southerners were 

X. It is said that an anonimoua Bishop was ordained in Malabar and 
that no mention is made of any heresy, 

2. It is said that he was not a Nestorian merchant, but an Aramian 

merchant of Jerusalam, * 

3, Madras District Gazetteers, Malabar ||tid Angingo, page aof. 
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the MW immigrants brought by Thomas Cana and settted in 
the South street in Cranganore, while the Northerners were 
the old indigenous Christians who had resided in the North 
street, “The Southerners are fairer in complexion and more 
handsome than * the Northerners. They are endogamousi and 
observe more of the Hindu customs”.^ 

The Christians of Malabar seem to have attained high 
social and commercial importance, which is testified to by 
the privileges specified in the copper plate grants given to 
them by kings Veera Raghava Chakra varthi and Sth^inu Ravi 
Gupta, These are still preserved in Kottayam. The first of 
these is said to have been given to Thomas Cana, though 
there is nothing to connect it with him. The dates assigned 
to these grants are 774 and 824 A. D. respectively. But 
recent researches on both paleographical and astrological 
grounds assign them to the 13th or 14th century. The pri- 
vileges conferred on these grants were among those enjoyed 
by the subordinate local chiefs and the Veera Raghava’s grant 
makes the donee the sovereign merchant of Kerala.^ '‘They are 
said to have attained a high position during these early cen- 
turies, and this is corroborated by the embassy of Alfred in 833 
A. D, to the shrine of St. Thomas in India which returned 
with a rich load of spices and pepper’’. 

j 

Very little of the history of the Malabar Church is knc^n 
for six centuries prior to the advent of the Portuguese. The 
church appears to have been more or less in connection with 
one of the Eastern Patriarchs, Nestorian or Jacobite, who sent 
Bishops from time to time. They were also, at times, manag- 
ed without any Bishops. Marco Polo, who visited the coast in 
the 13th century, mentions the prevalence of Nestorianism 
among the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar as well as the 
legands regarding the death of the saint in India. In the next 
century three Latin Missionaries — Friar Jordanus, John of ^ 
Monte Corvina, and- John de Marignote — visited Malabar and 
made converts. In fact, until the arrival of the Portuguese in 
Malabar, the Christians belonged to the Nestorian Church.® 

i, .Travancore Manual; page la?, Madras District Gazetteers Mali- 
bar ud Anjingp, pags aeg. 

a. Cochin State Manual, page aig. , 

3,^ l^e Cochin Shate Manual, page ig,. 
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Whifin the Portuguese came to Tftdia, th,6y 'were ghijd*^to‘ 
Hiat^ofthe^- welcMtie the Sjjrians as their bil)tiier Chits- 
tians, and never, thought of interfering vrith 
their doctrines ; but they had sodn to change their attitude 
towards them. These Syrian Christians had their mother 
Church at Babylon with their Patriarch at Mosul ih Asia 
Minor, and knew nothing of Papal supremacy. They were 
Nestorians i. e., followers of Nestorius, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, who was condemned by the general Council of Ephesus 
431 A. D., for the assertion that Jesus was both God and Man, 
and that he became God only at his baptism ; while the 
accepted faith w'as that he was God even in the womb of his 
mother. 

The Nestorian faith was shocking to the Portuguese, who, 
after the conquest of territories and establishment of their 
capital or head quarter at Goa, soon entered on a policy of 
conversion and resolved co prevent the Syrian Christians from 
communion with the eastern Patriarch. Franciscan and 
Dominican Friars and Jesuits all conjointly worked to place 
the Malabar Church under the authority of Rome. They 
established the Inquisition at Goa in 1560, and a Jesuit Church 
and Seminary were founded at Vaippacotta near Cranganore 
in 1584, and finally at the Synod of Diamper (Udayamperur) in 
1590 Menezes, Archbishop of Goa, with the aid of the Inqui- 
sition succeeded in particularly inducing the whole of the 
Syrian Church to acknowledge the Papal supremacy, and con- 
firm to the Latin doctrine and ritual by disowning “the heresies 
and false doctrines sown among them and introduced by 
schismatical prelates and Nestorian heretics that governed 
them, under the obedience of the Patriarch of Babylon”.* 
They were thus incorporated w'ith the Roman Catholic con- 
verts of the Je^its in one community under the authority of 
the Archbishop of Goa, who, with a view to ensure success, 
ordained many new clergy from among the Syrians, altered 

I. Madras District Gazetteers Malabar and Aiqingo, pmge 3Q3r.eo4, 

At the Synod of Diamper they were accused ot the following 
practices and opinions— That they bai married wives, that they owned, but 
two sabraments. Baptism and the Lord’s suppbr,that they neither invoked 
saints nor worshipped images, nor believed in pi^gatory, that they had no 
other orders of dignity in the church than bisfaofupriest, or deacon.' Asiatic 
Researches by Claudius Buchani^ I 
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their Chun^‘ Service 0h0ks to suit the Roman (doctrines - and 
burned their invaluable manuscripts of theology and church 
history. After two months’ hard work in visiting and orga» 
nizing, he returned to Goa, but the government of the Jesuit 
Archbishop which lasted for half a century was very much 
disliked by a large majority of the Syrian Christians, who ap- 
plied to the Patriarchs of Babylon and Antioch for a Bishop. 
A man named Ahat&la was accordingly sent from Antioch, but 
was intercepted by the Portuguese, who took him to Goa, and 
shipped him off to Europe. This provoked a large body of the 
Syrian Christians, who under the Archdeacon Thomas met 
at the church of Coonen Cross at Mattanchery in 1653 and 
renounced their allegiance to Rome. It is said that out of 
400,000 persons only 400 adhered to the Portuguese Jesuit 
Archbishop. This separation led to the two existing divisions, 
namely, Pazhayakuru, (those ,uho adhered to the Romish 
Church according to the Synod of Diamper) and the 
PuthankAru (Jacobite Syrians who, after the oath at Coonen 
Cross, got a Bishop Mar Gregory irom Antioch and now 
follow the Jacobite ritual). 

After the failure of the Jesuits, Carmalites were sent for 
the conversion of the Syrians to the Romish Church, and they 
succeeded in winning them back to a very considerable extent 
under Father Joseph, whom the Pope appointed in 1659, with- 
out the knowledge of the King of Portugal, as Vicar Apostolic of 
Malabar. For the next two hundred years the Carmalite Vicars 
Apostolic continued to govern the two communities, the 
Romo-Latin and Romo-Syrian communities in Malabar, 
but the King of Portugal in virtue of his Jus Patronale appoin- 
ted Archbishops of Cranganore and Bishops of Cochin whose 
jurisdiction was confined to the actual limit of the Portuguese 
territories, and which ceased to exist with the rise of the 
Dutch power. 

With the British supremacy, the struggle between the 
Portuguese Jesuit Archbishops of Cranganore and the Cafp- 
malite Vicars.Apostolic of Verapoly broke out again, and this 
was brought to an end by the Papal Bull Malta Praclare of 
1838, which abolished the Sees of Cranganore and Cochin 
and placed them under the authority of the Archbishop of 
Verapoly. Matters were finally settled by the Concordat of 
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priests, and the Romo^SyiaaAfeo Hl iir u aite y was ptac^ ttader. the . 
govemiaent of the Ardibishop of Verap^. la 1877, aa- as^ ^ 
tant to him was aj^ntad, afid he had charge of ^ Rome- 
Sydans ; bat be was in 1887 replaced by two European Vicars 
Apostcdic, and these again were in 1896 r^aced by three Native 
Syrian priests who were consecrated as Vicars Apostolic of 
Trichur, Emakulam and Chengdnasaery. Owing to the disputes 
between the Nortbists (Northerners) and Southists (Southeraers) 
in Travancore in point of social status, a. new yshopric was 
created at Chenganassery, and the former Bishop has tus head 
quarters at Kottayam. 

By the influence of the Portuguese Missionaries, many Hin-' 
dus especially of low castes became converts 
Latin Church, and at the beginning 
of the 19th century they were socially di- 
vided into the three distinct communities, namely, Ezhu- 
noottikars (the 700), the Anjoottikars (the 500), and 
Munnoottikars (the 300), the first two of which are ever try- 
ing to assert their superiority m status over each other. The 
oripa and early history of these communities are very much 
disputed; and special vernacular books and pamphlets are 
published with accounts of their origin and social status. 
They do not admit that they were recent converts, but claim 
to be the descendants of St. Thomas Christians with subse- 


quent additions from low Hindu castes. 

These accounts appear mostly to be cooked up to serve 
their own purpose, and the names denoting each community 
are beiog disclaimed by the members thereof. 

There are certain letters of St. Francis Xavier and some 


Vatacan documents, which have been recently 
cited by some of the Romo-Syrian clergy m 
Travancore and Cochin, in support of a con- 
tention that their ancestors, the Syrian Christians coi this coast, 
wer-e not Nestorian heretics, but were Chaldeans of an Oriental 
rite in ccrnimunion with Rome and holding the Catholic faith. ^ 
T)»ey contend that the Portuguese did not convert them fecm 


any heresy but only made them submit to the jurisdiction of ' 
the Bishops of the Latin rite, having c«^ off their relation with 


the ChaldiSiii Catholic Patriarch of 


They saw. that 
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t^e saints ware notorion^'keen in detecting heresy, and they 
contehded that the aged Bishop described by St. Francis as 
serving God for forty-five years in this country could not have 
been a heretic and also that the Syrian Christians for whom 
St. Francis asked indulgences could not have been in schism. 
Further it is pointed out that the Portuguese garrison at Cana- 
nore heard the -Syrian Mass of the Bishops, and that the 
Syrian Christians at Quilon paid money to Marignoli as the 
Pope’s delegate. They now deny the credit of the Portuguese 
in the conversion of the Syrian Christians to the Roman 
Catholic faith; and it is said that the word Nestorian is very 
loosely used by the Portuguese historians and often denotes 
only orientals, and not necessarily heretics. But all Protest- 
ant writers unanimously agree in describing them as Nestorian 
in their doctrines, ^ ^ “.) 

The Jacobite Syrians wh6 separated from the Romo 

Jacobite 3 ^.1— Syrians chose as their Bishop Mar Thomas 
aeo e y ana. according to tradition, one of the 

descendants of the Brahman converts ■of St. Thomas, and 
was consecrated in 1665 by Mar Gregory, who was sent out 
by the Patriarch of Antioch. They adopted views quite oppos- 
ed to their own, namely, “that the divine and human natures 
in our Lord were so united that there was but one nature, i. e., 
the Godhead and manhood mingled like wine and water, ’’ 
Here they are said to have been guilty of having confounded 
the “ Essence or Being or Natures ’’ of Christ.” Hence they 
are called Monophysites “ or those who held only one nature” 
or Jacobites.® This change was made more easily owing 
to the destruction of Nestorian books at and after the 
Synod in 1599. This division of the church continued to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Antioch, and its history is 
uneventful till the commencement of the 19th century, when 
the Churctj Missionary Society came on the field and became 
friendly with it on the advice of Dr. Claudius Buchanan 
and Colonel Munro the British Resident. The Mission esta-*^ 
blished a College for the instruction of the Syrian priests and 
deacons under the management of Rev. Fenn. The scriptures 
were translated. Villaje schools were started. All these were 

1, History of Christianity in Travancore, pages 28—30, 

2 , The Orthodoxy ot St. Thomas Christians, pages S~55. 

3, Gibbon's l>ecline and Fall, Vol. IV, -Chapter XLVII (I i;. 
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done with the approval of tljfi. but the conservative 

party among them began to feaf ^atthe Syrian Church would 
be brought under Protestant control. 

In 1825, some of them appealed to the Patriarch of 
Antioch, and Mar Athanesius was sent out to replace Mar 
Dionysius, who was believed to be too much inclined to Protes- 
tantism. The dispute was settled finally in 1840 by the 
withdrawal of the Church Missionary Society from all connec- 
tion, with the Syrian Church. Since then, their work for the 
Syrians was completely closed, but there were among them some 
who, having imbibed a love for the Missionaries, appreciated 
their teachings and expositions of the Holy Scriptures and the 
use of prayer in the vernacular. Fortunately for them, there 
was in the Kottayam College a pious Kattanar or priest known 
as Abraham, who sympathising with the spiritual aims of the 
Missionaries returned to his parish at Maramannu^ and resolved 
to carry out the principles which lie at the root of all religious 
reforms by conducting the worship of God and preaching in a 
tongue understood by the people. Among the changes he 
introduced in his own parish were the restoration of the Holy 
Communion in both kinds, communicating the people during 
service, protest against Masses performed for money and aboli- 
tion of prayers to the Saints.^ Malpan Abraham thus became the 
Wycliff of the Syrian Church of Malabar, and the reform move* 
ment, having been started, gained more and more sympathisers. 
The clergy began to preach to the people in Malayalam, and 
scriptures were read in their families. The students of the 
Kottayam College and elsewhere were awakened by the reformed 
Christianity and were inspired with admiration for its life and 
liberty. The movement went on prospering after the death of 
Abraham under his nephew^ Mathew, who became Metropolitan 
of the Syrian Church in Travancore and Cochin and was as 
such recognized by the British Resident and the rulers of the 
two Native States. Before his death he consecrated to be his 
suffragon his cousin Mar Thomas Athanesius, who succeeded to 
the Episcopal Throne in 1877, and was loyally honoured by 
the reforming clergy and laity. The Jacobite Syrians were thus 
split up into two parties, one of which was the Vava’s party 
under Mar Dionysius consecrated by the Jacobite Patriarch, 
who led thos e that were opposed to. the reformation; an d the 

X. The Indian Christians pf St, Tbon^, page 30. 
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]iaftde(Stte celefm parl^. Tbe two lactioas were q^ite immieal 
to each other, struggled hr mastery by a protracted Btigation 
m ikt High Court d Travaiicore and t^a Chief Court of 
Cochin^ aiad the dispute was settled by a decision in favour 
of the iion*refonning party. 

Besides the three divisions above mentioned, there is a small 
party of Chaldean or Nestorian Syrians, who 
seceded from the Romo-Syrians in 1856 owing 
to' the refusal of the Archbishop of Verapoly to ordain candi- 
dates for holy orders, who had been trained by native Malpans 
in the smaller Seminaries. They are now presided over bj" a 
Bishop ordained by the Patriarch of Babylon. They are only 
found in ^nd around Trichur. 

There remains another branch of the present Jacobite 
Syrian sect, in which the Bishops ordained 

Bishop ot Anur. - . -.i ^ 

their own successors without recognising the 
necessity of ordination by the Patriarch of Antioch. The 
members of this sect are found in Chavakkad. They were the 
adherents of the Bishops of Anur or Thoshiyur near Chava- 
kkad, a small See founded in the eighteenth century by 
Mar Cyril, who quarrelling with the Jacobite Bishop Mar 
Thomas got himself consecrated by one of the three Bishops 
sent out by the Patriarch of Antioch to validate the consecra- 
tion of Mar Thomas. 


The Church Missionary Society commenced their work at 
Brot««tant» Trichur in 1842, and then at Kunnankulam, 
in 1854. Each station has its outstations, of 
which Trichur has eleven and Kunnankulam nine. Most of 
these outstations are in Cochin and a few in the British terri- 
tory. 


The Christians in Cochin belong to various denominations 
Diffiweitt secta. as shown below ; — /M, 

1. Roman Catinoikis including those ’Wo perform the 

ceremonies of the Church iti Latin and in Syr^. % 

2. Jacobite Syrians including the reformed Syriang^gf 
St. Tliomas Syrians. 


3. Chaldea|i Syrians. 
^ 4^ Protestants. 
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Habitationt foufid rf}‘ iState. The Koivio^ 

Syrians live m the the side oi the 

backwater ; while the Jacobite Syriams residte tte inlenot* 
tfe^ Tala^pitli and Kanaysuaur T^tsks. Tbe-Latialtes tfe foiiiid 
on the sea-coast and the Chaldean Syrians id Ttachiar. 

Their houses, constructed in various fashions like those of 
the Brahmans and Nayars, are situajted in gardens abounding 
in cocoanut and other fruit bearing trees, while tk>se in Trichur 
Irinjalakuda, Kunnankhlam and other places* are in two rows 
on both sides of the public roads with their church at one ex- 
tremity. The houses of the upper and middle, classes, which 
are generally quadrangular with an open space Mittam in the 
centre and with broad verandahs in front and consist of several 
rooms, and upper storeys, are all built of laterke blocks and 
wood, while those of the poor are thatched mud huts with one 
or two rooms and a small verandah in front, and the kitchen 
either adjoining them or in a separate shed outside. The 
verandahs of the houses in streets are often used as work-shops 
or shops containing the articles of merchandise for sale. The 
houses of the rich and middle classes are as well furnished as 
those in the corresponding Sudra families; and their domestic 
utensils are more or less of the same kind. But the former 


cannot approach the latter in point of keeping their bouses, 
furniture and utensils neat and clean. Many among the 
middle and lower classes rear pigs, which keep the surroundings 
of the houses and even the streets very insanitary. Their 
domestic servants are either members of their own community 
or Pulayans. The women of the latter caste are, in rural parts, 
employed for sweeping, cleaning vessels and other domestic 
iv^orks. 


Each division among the Syrian Cbristisms has become like 
a Hindu caste, an endogamous sect with no 
intermarriage between the members of one 
sect and another, though no objection is made 
to interdining. Thus there is no intermarriage betw^n tibe 
Romo-Syrians and the Jacobite |Syrians. The Catholics^ 
avoid all conjugal relations* among ^iidatives, and even cousins 
up to the fourth degree are prohibited from intermarriage. 
'When cousins of the second, third and fourth degrees wish 
to form matrimonial alltances, the Pope's dispensation is 

if 
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necessary. Family statU:^, and social position of the bride and 
bridegroom are also considered before the proposal for marri- 
age. No intermarriage is allowed between the descendants 
of a high caste convert and those of a low caste one. The old 
caste prejudices are still in existence, though in religion they 
are Christians. 

Among the Syrian Christians, as among the Jonakan Map- 
pillas, there are many survivals of their ancient 
'iVcobUe Superstitions, and the old caste prejudices, are 
still found among the different sections of this 
community. Early marriage, as among the Hindus, was for- 
merly in vogue among them, but now the marriageable age of 
boys and girls is extended to sixteen and twelve respectively. 
Among them wedding takes place on Sundays, and it may be 
celebrated either in the bride’s or bridegroom’s parish church. 
In the case of the marriage of a girl to a young man 
with the consent of their parents, the marriage agreements 
have to be concluded in the presence of the parish priests, 
who on successive Sundays before the wedding have the 
bans published in the two churches. All preliminary arrange- 
ments for the wedding are made in the bride’s house 
in the presence of the friends and relatives of both sides, 
and the dowry which is a prominent feature of the Syrian 
wedding is also then settled. It should consist of an odd num- 
ber of rupees tied up in a cloth. On the Thursday before the 
wedding the house is well decorated with rice flour, and on the 
Saturday the marriage pandal is put up. The first ceremonial 
takes place on Saturday, and on the next morning both the 
bride and bridegroom attend Mass, the bridegroom entering 
the church before the bride. At present, the bridal pair are 
in European costume, the bride being completely decked out 
with ornaments either her own or those she can borrow for 
the occasion. Before leaving his house the bridegroom gives 
(presents of cloth and money), to the Guru or pre-, 
ceptor after due obeisance, and is accompanied by a best man, 
usually his sister’s husband, who brings the Tali, After 
Mass, a tithe, Pathuvardm, of the bride’s dow’ry is paid to the 
church as the marriage fee, and a further fee to the priest and 
a similar fee, Kaitnuttupanam, to the Bishop. The marriage 
service is then read, and at its end the bridegroom ties the tali 
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round the bride’s neck with thjl$‘ ^^iii^dvtEdEen from her veil, 
making a special knot, while the priih; lioldsthe tali in front. 
The priest and the bridegroom put a veil {mantrakodi) over 
her head. The tali, which is the marriage badge, ^ould b® 
worn as long as she lives, and, at her death, buried with her. 

The bridal pair return home in state, accompanied by 
their friends and relations. Silk umbrellas being held over 
them. At the gate they are met by the bride’s sister, carrying 
a lighted lamp, and she washes the bridegroom’s feet. The 
married couple go to the pandal, where they are conspicuously 
seated and given sweets and plantains by the priest and repre- 
sentatives of the family to the accompaniment of the women’s 
Kurava and in the presence of the guests who are seated in order 
of precedence, the chief persons being seated on white cloths, 
with black rugs underneath {Vellayim Karimbatavim), tradi- 
tionally a regal honour.' The bride and bridegroom are then 
led into the house by the best man and the bride’s uncle, when 
the bride is directed to put the right foot first as she enters. 
The guests are sumptuously fed. Before meals are served, 
they double up their leaves, and this is believed to be symbolical 
of the royal marriage of eating off a double leaf. Until the 
following Wednesday the best man sleeps with the bridegroom 
in the bridal chamber, thebride occupying another room. 

On Wednesday evening comes the ceremony called Nalam 
Kuli or fourth day bath. The bridegroom and the best man 
being in the room lock up the door, when the bride’s mother 
knocks at the door and begs the bridegroom to come out, which 
he at last does on hearing a song called Vdthil-xhura-p&ttu, des- 
cribing the virtues and attractions of the bride. The married 
couple, newly dressed and decked out, go to the pandal, per- 
form Pradikshamm round a lighted lamp, and the bridegroom 
gives present of cloths to the bride’s uncle, mother and grand 
parents; after which they are both escorted to the bridal 
chamber, which in the interval has been cleaned and prepared 
for them. The next morning the bridegroom with the bride 
and her party goes to his house where also he goes through 
the same ceremonial as on f he wedding day. The bride’s 
party are similarly treated to a grand dinner. The marriage 

is now at an end, but on the followii^ Sunday the bride and 

' ■ ■ - ■ ■ . 1 . ' 


I. Vide Chapter XI| ante page ^4^26, 
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bi!Mfgn;#ti4li^<i 4^nd the Mass in ^sarisib drarch of the 
letter, if thtgr maided in the bdde’s. 

Whcaitytmag w«Mian issibout to becwie a mother the 
ceremeHOy of Pt^udt, is performed which is similar to theft 
which kt pfsrtormed tor a Hayar woman, k is n<A now per- 
formed by some among them. The pregnant woman is taken 
to her parents’ house ^ring fbe seventh month, wbo’e she re- 
mains tor two or three months alter delivery. When is in 
pain.' of childbiith, a midwife of her own commumty, a barber 
or a Vehm wmnan a/ttends on her along with her mother and 
odtfis. After delivery both the mother and the baby are 
bathed, ai^ the former during her confinement, is under a pres- 
etibed coarse of die* and treatment; immediately after bath, 
the d^ild is fed, with drops of honey in which gold has been 
rubbed, and the mother is under pollution for ten days, after 
whidi she is purified by a bath, and her room is well swept and 
cleaned. Baptism takes pUk:e on the fourteenth day, amongst 
the southern Jacobites, but amongst other divisions on the 
fifty-sixth day. The ceremony of feeding the baby with rice for 
fhe first time takes place in the fifth or the sixth month, when 
the child is presented by the mother’s parents with a gold Cross 
ia the case of a boy, or a similar gold ornament or tidtevem 
if a girl, to be worn round the neck. 

Among the Romo-Syrians, marriage is celebrated accord- 
fo rules of the Catholic Church when 
Sjmans. bgys and girls are fourteen and twelve years erf 

age respectively. When the marriage of a girl to a young man 
is proposed by the parents of the contracting parties, a day is 
fixed for the parents ef the conjugal pair, their relatives and 
friends to meet at the house of the bride to formally talk the 
matter over, and to settle the dowry which is generally expres- 
sed in terms either in so many fcmoms (a fanam — ^fotrr annas 
.mad seven pies), w in so many femams weight of gold. A written 
pronase a pieee el ea<i^n leaf by the bride’s father to give' 
his dat^bter in to the selected, and a similar 

fvomise Igrtfae brid^g^KKmi’s fa'^MT to accept her, are then 
made, and the pieces of cadjan leaves on which the promises 
are written, are mutimfiy acdhanged in the presence of those 
ameniiiled to . make themsetoes sure that thear promises wiil 
be kept up. The members assemhleJ are treated to a grand 
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dinner, and ihe d^ ior the the weddii^ifi 

also then fixed. The paytne^ ^h&rr'Pathuvoratn—" 
seven anda. half per.cent of thfe bride’s dowry as the marriage 
fee 'is .made to the church, out of \^ich a small iee to the 
priest and clergy of the parish. The bride and b rid e groo m 
go to the bride’s parish church, attend Mass and annnimf!<» 
their intention of marriage, when the priests (KathanaraYat the 
parishes to which they belong have the bans called on three 
successive Sundays, to see if any objection is urged by any 
of the relatives or of the community to the wedding, in 
the abser.ce of which they give their formal sanction for the 
proposed union. On a Monday the wedding is celebrated, 
though no objection is held against the other days of the week 
except Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays, when they are for- 
bidden to eat meat. A pandal is put up in front of the house 
and decorated. On the wedding day the bride and bridegroom* 
well dressed and decorated and accompanied by their relatives 
and friends, go to the church and attend the ordinary Mass. 
He is accompanied by a best man, who is generally his sister’s 
husband who brings the tali. The marriage service is then read, 
and at its conclusion the priest consecrating the tali hands 
it over to the bridegroom, who ties it round the bride’s neck. 
The piipst hands over to the bridegroom a veil Mantraodi which 
he puts over the bride’s head. The tali, which is the marri- 
age ^bdge should not be removed as long as she remains a wife 
and should be given to the church at her husband’s death. 
The bridal party then returns to the bride’s house in state and 
large silk umbrellas are held over the married couple. They 
are seated in a conspicuous place in the .pandal and given 
sweets and plantains first by the senior members of the family 
and then by others. The bride and bridegroom are then led 
into the house by the best man and the bride’s uncle, and the 
guests are 'fed in order of rank. The guests depart, and the 
married couple stay there, and on the next morning the bride- 
groom returns to his house with the bride and her party, where 
similar formalities are gone through and the bride’s party 
are similarly treated. The married couple are again taken, to 
tfase 'bride’s house and after a 'stay of a few days there, they go 
back to the bridegroom’s house. The wedding is then over. 

1. In tforiMr times.Uie teidcgrooia waS iidtam d in « »««t loin niMh 
(With a Imiie and atjrle atuok tobis girdle. It i»now given 19, 

» 3 M ■ 
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Ko special day is chosen for their nuptials, which is left to the 
convenience of the Inridal pak. 

Among the Romo-Syrians when a girl comes of age or 
u . when a woman is in her menses, she conducts 
herself, in such a way that nobody knows any- 
thing about it- She bathes on the third or the fourth day. 
She is not under seclusion and observes no pollution fbr the 
supposed impurity. 

When a young woman is about to become a mother no 
special ceremony is performed for her, but during the seventh 
month she is taken to her parents’ house where the delivery 
takes place.. The woman’s relatives who accdmpany her are 
sumptuously fed. At the time of child birth a midwife of the 
community or a barber woman is engaged for any necessarj- 
help. As soon as the delivery is over, the woman bathes, if she 
is not seriously unwell, and the baby is also bathed in warm 
water. The woman in confinement is subject to a course of 
treatment and special diet for forty days, and she does not go 
for her usual routine until after ninety days. The Romo-Syrians 
observe no pollution for this and for death. 

Scripture does not allow polygamy and polyandry among 
them, but widow marriage is in vogue. Women that go wrong 
are severely punished and prevented from misconducting them* 
selves again. 

Jacobites and St. Thomas Christians use the Sj^riac liturgy 

Reiicuui among the priests 

understand Syriac ; in the Reformed Syrian 
churches, a Malayalam translation of the Syriac liturgy has 
now been generally adopted. T^ie Jacobites say masses for the 
dead and believe in purgatory. They invoke the Virgin Maty 
venerate the cross and reMcs of the saints. They prescribe 
auricular confession before mass, and at mass administer the 
bread dipped in the wine and recite the eastern form of Niuean 
creed. Jacobite Syrians observe the seven sacraments whijp the 
Reformed Syrians haye only three namely, baptism, holy orders 
and mass. 

The Jacobites observe the ordinary festivals of the 
church. The day of the patron saint of each church is treated 
with special pomp; and on the offering made on that day the 
priests largely depend for their income. They keep Lent, 
which thty call the fifty days’ fast, strictly from the Sunday 
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before the Ash Wednesday, abfhti^i^'alhlinad, fish, milk, ghee, 
and liquor. On Monday and Tlsttfsday they eat a special kind 
of unsweetened cake marked in the centre of which' the Kdtima* 
van of the family should drive a nail and drink a kanji rice 
and cocoanut milk. The meal is said to symbolise the Passover 
and the last supper and the nail is supposed to be driven into 
the eyes of Judas Iscariot. 

Their churches are rectangular buildings with flat or 
Jacobite Syrian arched, jvooden roofs and white washed facades; 

Church. have no spire, but the chancel which is 

at the east end is usually somewhat higher than the nave. 
Between the chancel and the body of the church is a curtain 
v hich is driven while the priest consecrates the elements at the 
Mass. Right and left of the chancel are two rooms, the vestr}' 
and sacrist}'. At the west end is a galler}', in which the priests 
sometimes live. Most churches contain only one altar, and 
that in the chancel. 


The Syrian Bishops are called Metrans. They are celibates 
and live on the contributions of their churches. They wear 
purple robes and black silk cowls figured with golden Crosses, 
a big gold Cross round the neck and a ring on the fourth finger 
of the right hand. Bishops are nominated by their predecessors 
from the body of Rambdns who are selected by the priests and 
elders in advance by the episcopate. Metrans are buried in 
their robes in a sitting posture. Their priests are called 
Kathanars and should strictly pass through the offices of 
ostiary reader, exorcist, acolyte, sub-deacon and deacon before 
becoming priests, but the first three offices do not exist. The 
priestly office is hereditary. The Jacobite priests until the 
arrival of the Patriarch in 1875 w'ore white cassocks, now they 
wear mostly darkblue. The Reformers keep the ancient white 
robe with a girdle.”^ 

According to the Census of 1911, the Jacobite Syrians 
numbered 20,025, and the Reformed Syrians 
diTiSnB‘’o“tte NoSi 596. In the Cochin State their chief centres 
Rom«n syriBUB. Kunnankulam, Mulanthuruthi, and Tri* 

punithura, and their ecclesiastical head is assisted by two 
Mdtrans, and two out of the* six consecrated by the Patriarch. 
They own churches and chapels, and are educationally 
strong in Lower Secondary and '^rnacular schools whil e 
I. Madras, District OazettecrsjMalabl^ and AiUingo page aji;. 
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t&e refomied church of St. Thomas has also two Meftrans 
namely, Titus hfar Thoma IT. and the Tho^hiur Bishop. The 
church styles itself the St. Thomas Syrians Church, and own 
one hundred and seventeen churches and chapels and two-hund^ 
red Kathanars. They number one-fourth of the community." . 

The following are the main points in which the Syrian" 
Church differs from the Church of Rome: — “ The Jacobite 
Syrians reject the supremacy of the Pope, acknowledge, the 
supreme authority of the Holy Scriptures, hold no traditions 
of equal or co-ordinate rank with the scriptures, allow^ the 
translation of the scriptures without comment for perusal* by 
the i)eople, do not receive the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
do not enforce the celebacy of the clergy, nor allow images in 
churches. They recognize orthodox churches as branches of 
Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, and accept the canons of the 
first Council of Nice, 325 A. D., as well as those of Constanti- 
nople, 381 A. D., and Euphesus, 431 A. D., rejecting only those 
of Chalcedon twenty years later.”* 

The main characteristics of the Syrian Church are: — 

1. “The Syrian Church presents an undeniable instance 
of an ancient church preserved in its purity for the past six- 
teen or seventeen centuries on the coast of Malabar, and has 
never acknowledged the supremacy of the Roman pontiff nor 
his peculiar dogmas after the Coonen Cross revolt.” 

2. “The church exhibits an independent testimony to the 
Apostolical polity of the church in the three-fold order of 
bishop, priest and deacon as sketched by St. Paul in his 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus and deducible from the St. 
John’s Epistles to the angels of the seven Asiatic churches 
written sixty years after the promulgation of the Gospel, and 
nnifomriy acknowledged by the ecclesiastical writers .of the 
age immediately next to that of the Apostles.”* 

Reformed Syrians wished to multiply the copies of the 
Syrian scriptures, to translate the scriptures into Malayalam, 
to establish schools on scripture principles, to improve the 
education of the clergy, and'make use of the vernacular in prea- 
ching and expounding the Gospel.* 

The Jacobite Syrian Church contains the very essence of 

Popery without the supremacy of the Church of jgome. The 

i<. ‘The hatAtm Clinstiaiit of St,.Xbomu, noge-uiros. T 
do . - do. ia4, 

3, do do 125, 
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great body believe in tmnsubstaati^pb, tjhNt' sacrifioeof tlie MaeS' 
for the living and' the dead* ^ departed, parga* 

toiy, v^orship of the V'iigiti ^ry, veneration of- the ^ntsi 
pmyers-in an unknown- tongue, extreme unction, allow pictures 
in their churches representing God the father, prayers to the 
altar and the chancel, connected with which ore the elevation 
of the host, the burning of incense, the ringing of bdls at the 
time of that elevation, the priest receiving Mass sdune. ^ 

At funerals except among the reformed sect, it is usual for 
Funerals manfs relations to bring a 

cloth to serve a shroud. Before the body 
is lowered into the grave, holy oil is poured into the eyes, 
nostrils and ears. The mourners are under pollution, and fast 
till the day of the Pula kuU, (purification), and till then masses 
should be said daily for the dead. The Pula hull is performed 
usually on the eleventh day, but may be deferred till the 
fifteenth, seventeenth or the twenty-first or sometimes till the 
forty first. Incense is applied to the mourners, while hymns are 
sung and prayers offered. Each then gives a contribution of 
money to the priest, and receives in return a few grains of cumin- 
A feast is given to the neighbours and the poor. On the fortieth 
day there is another feast, at which meat is eaten by the mour- 
ners for the first time. A requiem Mass should be said each 
month on the day of death for twelve months, and on the first 
anniversary the mourning concludes with a feast. 

When a member of the Catholic community is dead, the 
corpse is well washed and neatly dressed and then placed in a 
coffin, which is neatly decorated and has lighted candles placed 
on three or four sides with a crucifix between them. The parish 
priest attends the funeral to offer prayers in the house on be- 
half of the spirit of the departed. The body is then taken to the 
Aurch and buried in the cemetry, when also similar prayers iae 
ofisred. fh the case of the rich, the funeral processions are very 
grand. On the third day in the case of boys and on the seventh 
in the case of the grown up, the mournem attend the church 
and offer prayers for the soul of the dead. These three or 
seven days are- considered as days of pollution, though they do 
not now-a-dsys observe jt. On the seventh, thirty-first or 
forty-first day similar ceremonies are performed £md prayers 
offered for the dead. In some cases, either on the seventii. 

t — h • • 

I. Tha Indian Chiiatiana of St. p. 139. 
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ninth, eleventh nr on tho fifteenth day, a ceremony called Ptda 
kuli (bath to be freed from pollution) is performed. The mem- 
bets of the family bathe ; and the priest of the parish performs 
some ceremonies and offers prayers both in the church and 
in the family of the dead, when those who are invited are 
treated to a feast. Each of the guests contributes something 
for the ceremony. A commemorative rite corresponding to 
sradha is also performed by some at the end of the year. Among 
the Latinites, the chief mourners and the members of the com- 
munity who have attended the burial are sumptuously enter- 
tained after the funeral, but this practice does not exist among 
the Romo-Syrians. 

The Romo-Syrians use the Chaldean liturgy, and the 
Latinites the liturgy of the Church of Rome. 
Religion. Their daily religious routine consists in the 

worship of one true God (the father, the son, and the holy 
ghost) with prayers and prostrations three times a day, and a 
special prayer at night to the Almighty, Blessed Virgin and the 
saints in which all the members of the family join. Similar 
prayers are offered both when they go to bed at night and 
rise up in the morning, before and after meals, and also when 
they go to and return from work. Sundays are their days of 
Sabbath, when they attend the ceremonies in their parish church 
and spend the day in devotion and in the perusal of religious 
books. Besides Sundays they have other holidays or days of 
obligation, namely, Feasts of the Nativity of Jesus Christ, Cir- 
cumcision, Epiphany and Ascension, Feasts oi^fhe Immaculate 
Conception and Assumption of Virgin Mai^^’^asts of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul and all the saints, as ^dlSo Duhrana. 
These days were originally thirteen, but were reduced to 
eight by a recent Papal Bull. They also observe t]||.;Qr4inary 
festivals of the church, the day of the patron each 

being celebrated wth great pomp ; they have seven sacriftnentsi 
baptism, confirmation, eucharist, penance, extreme ut^ption, 
holy orders and matrimony. 

Baptism is called Gndna snanam in Malayalam (bath to 
Baptiim. attain wisdom) and Mdmodisa in Syriac. It 

takes place on the seventh day, when the god- 
father and god-mother of the baby are treated to a feist. Among 
the Latins a grand feast on this occasion is celebrated in the 
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house of the mother at the husband.. Theba% 

is also named that day. ; • . 

The commcHi names among the Syrian Christians. ate 

, George <G€varugesa, Var^a* Vsu^ci) ;Thoinas. 

f imt namc«. Thoman, Ummai|>; John (Yohanan, 

Lonah) ; Luke (Lukkosa, Koshi) ; Mathew (Mathai, Mathan> 
Mathu); Joseph (Yoseph, Ouseph); Jacob (Chakko); Teter 
(Pathros, Pathappan); Alexander (Chandy); Isaac (Itti, Ittak); 
Abraham (Ittyera) ; most of the Gospel names are in use among 
them. It may be seen 'from the list of ordinary names given 
above, that they are so badly distorted' as to defy identifica- 
tion. In no sects among the Christians are such Gospel names 
alone in use as among the Syrian Christians, and it is believed 
that they are the appellations of their early Christian ancestors. 
The common names among women are Mary (Mariyam) ; Achi, 
Achambila, Sarah, Eliza (Elisa), Ali ( Elizabath) , Anna, Annapen- 
nu, Eunica (Unichi), Rebecca (Akka), Rosa. Some of the 
common names among the Latinites are (1) Otambattil Avara 
Kappithan, (Captain Kochiyil Lodikar, (2) Nanayil Chandy 
Alparis (Alfares), Mundiriyil Avara Kappithan, Kuttasseriyil 
Vad'ki Araju. These names denote that some of the members 
of the community are the descendants of those who had served 
in the Portuguese army in former times ; and the old militarj'^ 
titles are still kept up. 

The Catholics are, as has been said, of two divisions. 

Church Govern. Romo-Syrians and Romo-Latins. The former 
are under the spiritual government of two. 
Bishops or Vicars Apostolic, whose headquarters are at Trichur 
and Ernakulam, and are assisted by a Vicar General and a 
council of four members. ITnder their jurisdiction are parishes 
with churches, each of which is governed by a priest ordained 
from among themselves. The affairs of every Syrian Church are 
managed by two or more Kaikkars or wardens periodically elect- 
ed from among the parishioners approved by the Bishops. 
They are the trustees of the church property, and with the 
priest exercise considerable powers in religious and social 
matters in the parish. The priests receive a salary of Rs. 15, 
20, or 25, varying accordiftg to the income of the. church. 
Besides this, they have other emolumtnts-half a rupee for Mass^ 
one rupee and four annas for funeral, ceremonies, ten aniuis lor 
marriage, and proportionate fees fo^ other ceremonies. The 
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lia^o^ fiisoi&aevi similar organizations, and priests get similar 
incomes, and are governed by three Eumpean Bi^iops-^he 
.Azcbbtshop of Varapuzha and the ^Bishop at -Coehin and 
Coindstore. 

Und^'these Bishoprics are a 'few High Schools, some 
{.ower Secondary and many Primary Schools, all maintained at 
the expense of the church and from contributions by the mem- 
bers of the community, supplemented by Government grants. 

The Syrian Christians are an industrious and enterprising 

Occupation people. They are found in all grades 

of occupation. Many are agriculturists, while 

others axe engaged in trade. The lower, class of Christians 
learn every kind of art, and adapt themselves to every kind of 
occupation, in which they are generally proficient. Thus, there 
are, among them, many who are carpenters, blacksmiths, brick- 
layers, stone-masons, weavers, umbrella makers and the like. 

The occupations above mentioned are pursued by the 
Latinites also, and a large number of them on the sea-coast 
live by fishing. They are an industrious community, somewhat 
backward in point of higher education. In the Government 
service the Christians rank numerically below the Brahmans 
and the Nayars. 

These people take Kanji early in the morning with some 
pickles, and their dinner, which is at noon, 
often consists of boiled rice with vegetable 
or meat curries. Many are pork eaters, and for,4bis they rear 
pigs. They consume all kinds of vegetables ap4 the flesh of 
sheep, fowls, deer, pigs, porcupine, cows, snipe, etc. They 
consume the food prepared by all high caste Hindus, and the 
members df all Hindu castes from ^ Ezhuvans do wm wards 
eat their food. 

The Romo-Syrians, like other Catholics, fast during Lent. 
All who have attained the age of twenty *one are bound to 
fast on jone meal and .a collation on the seven Fridays ahd 
the'hest Saturday df Lent and on the vigil of Christmas.' On 
all "fasting days-exeept Good 'Friday, eggs, milk, butter, etc., 
are allowed, at the fuH meal. 'Milk in tea or coffee is not al. 
lowed except at the full meal or at the collation. The use of 
meat is foihidden on all Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent, on 
"Holy Saturday and -the vigil of ‘Christmas. Meat is allowed-to 
aH once a day at dinner on all week days except on Wednesdays, 
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Fridays and Sundays. Flesh and.4^'tif!»t$(^ be taken jit the 
same meal during Lent. Eggs. butliei^^^Miipc aiuil cheese are 
forbidden to all on Good Friday. 

The Syrian Christians are mostly like fhe sNayars iuftiieir 
physical characteristics and are ^en in all 
^Snd“orn“mTOS?*' shades of complexion; the converts and their- 
descendants possess all the characteristics of 
their fore-fathers except the tuft of hair on their heads. The 
males generally dress like the Nayars, but shave their heads 
clean without having a tuft of hair on the top like the Nayars. 
They do not wear ear-rings, nor bore their ears. The Romo- 
Syrians wear a small cross suspended from a string passing 
round their neck. The women are short in stature, and are 
as handsome as their sisters in the higher Hindu castes. 
Their loin dress consists of a white garment, with or without 
a coloured border, seven yards long, one or one and a quarter 
yards broad, and is worn folded with a number of fringes be- 
hind, but the end is not passed through the legs and tucked up 
behind like the Nayar women. The upper part of the body is 
covered with a jacket. Among the middle and lower classes 
the same dress is used for days together without renewal; and 
this, together with the irregularity in their bath which is taken 
only once or twice a week, make them appear very uncleanly. 
Boys and girls reading in schools are often seen in dirty dress 
and with skin disease on their body. The hair on the head of 
women is smoothened with cocoanut or gingelly oil, and is 
tied into a knot behind without being well parted. 

The women bore their ears in several places, and wear a 
kind of heavy gilt brass rings {Mekka mothiram) at the top of 
each ear. The ear lobes are, by means of lead weights, very much 
dilated by the Syrian Christian women when quite young to 
wear a U shaped ornament at the time of their wedding but 
not afterwards. They have a necklet of sorts {Ottezhapattah, 
Kombu, Thala, Nazhi), rings of -various kinds for the fingers 
and anklets. But many of these are not used after their first 
or second deliver}’. 

Thus far have been described the clistoms and manners 
of the various sects of than Syrian community. 
condWra*”of®“ the Ethnically they are not a race, but are dhly 
syrien Community, the descendants of converts from all castes 
from ancient times an4 those recruited in 
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«Mi^<iaie8. ' 'ntei^bas Hot been much of fvskm and inter* 
whigiwg aaamg ^lietn ttil now. Thek origin and eady tradi- 
tions are very much disputed. The caste customs and usages, 
ifi sfiite «i long hi^>se of time, *havO not quite disappeared 
even under rigorikk 'Christian teaching and discipline. Even 
new, there are atnopg them various grades of social precedence 
whidt are twought into light in marriage settlements. The dau- 
ghter of a high caste convert is not allowed to marry a low 
caste eonv^, though there are exceptions. There are many 
sumvals of the Hindu customs observed at thek weddings, and 
some of the Hindu holidays are still observed by them. They 
believe in astrolog}', magic, sweety, and wkchcratt. In religion 
the}’ are under the wholesome discipline of the church. On 
the whole they are a thriving and industrious community in 
the State. 
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THE JONAKAN MAI^IEUAS- 


The Jonakan Mappillas are a Muhammadan sect found; all 
over the Cochin State, their chief ccaitres being Cochin, Cran* 
ganore and some parts of the Mukttnpdapiaram Taihk. They 
are mostly either the descendants of the offspring of Arab 
traders and the low caste women of Malabar, or converts to the 
faith of Islam from the lower Hindu castes. They are a race 
peculiar to the West Coast, and numbered at the last Census 
63,822, 32,707 being males and 31,115 being females. 

The word MappiUa is, strictly speaking, applied both to 
these people and the Syrian Christians, who are also called 
Nazarene Mappillas. The significance of J4tiahan, according 
to a Malayalam song {Payyaniir paitu) is a sailor known as 
Jonavar or Yavanar, u e., the Greeks. 

The meaning of the word MappUla is somewhat disputed. 
Dr. Day calls them Mothers* children* mother and 
a child — the offspring of fugative alliances of the Arabs with 
the Thiyya or Choga women of the coast. He also says that 
the term is not used by the castemen ; for it is a term oi re- 
proach cast on them by the rest of the community.^ This 
statement, how’ever, do6s not appear to be founded on fact, 
as there is no tradition nor any authentic account of the 
first Arab settlers of Malabar having had mtercourse with 
native women, and much less, promiscuous intercourse, which 
would have been regarded as laxity of morals in the first 
Muhammadan missionaries.^ The word also s^tgnifioes a bride- 
groom on the day of marriage. The Syrian Christians, who 
were called by this name, were in former times a powerful and 
respectable community, and the title of MapptUa might have 
originally belonged to them, and been borrowed from them 
thejonakans. Dn Gundert holds that Mappillas 
was an honorific titl e applied to the western immigraaate# 

X. LwtkA el the P e ntm i l g, p. 366* 

a, Malabar Quarterly, 1 I| page i4| 
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Tradition^ accouaib their origin exist in abundance, 

Ti»iiiiinini origta differ materially from one another. Some 
efthcTMc. of tfiem are said to have settled on the West 

Coast in the seventh century, where they established themselves 
under Caliph V^id,. and were believed to be a portion of the 
posterity of Hilshem, expelled by Muhammad for cowardice in 
his battles against the partisans of Abu J^ikeem. In the 7th 
centuty a Muhammadan merchant named Mdlik Medina, ac- 
companied by some priests, are stated by Moens to have settled 
in br near Mangalore. But the Muhammadans obtained no 
great footing until the ninth century of the Christian Era.* 

With regard to the introduction of Islam into'Malabar, there 
is also the following tradition. The last of the Perumals 
(Cheraman Perumdl) dreamt that the full moon appeared at 
Mecca on the night of the new moon and that when on the 
Meridian it split into two, one hhlf remaining in the skies and 
the other half descending to the foot of a hill called “ Ahu- 
Kubais ”, where the halves joined together and set. shortly 
afterwards a party of Muhammadan pilgrims, on their way to 
the foot-print shrine on Adam’s peak in Ceylon, landed in his 
capital Kodungallur, and reported that by the same miracle 
Muhamed had converted a number of unbelievers to his reli- 
gion. This roused the curiosity of the Perumal, and with a view 
to embracing the Moslem faith, he managed secretly to leave 
his land with them for Arabia. Having privately pranged the 
affairs of his kingdom, and in particular, haidltg as^gned to the 
different chieftains under him their respective portions of terri- 
tor 3 f, he sailed in a vessel constructed by the pilgrims, stayed a 
day at Quilandy, reached Dharmapattanam near Tellicherrj' 
the next day, and after entrusting the Kovilagam (palace) of 
that place to the care of the ancestor ot the present Zamorins, 
took ship again, and landed at Shahr on the Arabian Coast. 
He assumed tte same Abdul Rahman Samiri, and stayed 
there for a considera|)lb' time as a Muhammadan convert. 
After many adventtu^ he desired to return to his native 
country to establish the new religion, but was prevented from 
so doing, owing to his sudden and unexpected death. But before 
this took place he entrusted the work of propagating the New 
Faith to a family consisting of Malik, Ibn, Dinar, his two sons, 

St Day’s Landofthe Pcrtti{i«ls,pag|j67-6^, ^ 
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hU grandson, and wife with theiiyf five daughter/ 
and gave them letters to various prihces in Malabar, ordeidngl 
them to allow the bearer$ to buSd mosques and to ;grant than ! 
other privileges. He directed them to land nowhere save at' 
Kodungallur (Cranganore), jDbarmapattanam, Pantal&yani, 
Kollam and Southern Kollam (Quilon). It is also said that 
they were received with great favour by the Zamotln of Calicut, 
who assigned to them some places in Calicut for their trade. 
The story then goes on to tell how mosques were erected at 
Kodungallur, Quilon, Madai, Vakanur, Mykalith (Mangalore), 
K(injarakode (Kasrikode), Cheruvapattanam (Sreekandhapuram) 
and Pantalay(ini (Chdliyam). This is said to have taken place 
in 843 A. D. 

Mr. Logan gives information received from an Arab 
resident near the spot that the tomb of the Royal convert still 
exists at Zaphir near Shahr, where he is reported to have 
landed, and that the inscription on it runs as follows: — “Arrived 
at Zaphir A. H. 212, died there A. H. 216”, his name being 
Abdul Rahman Sdmiri. The dates given above correspond to 
823 and 827 A. d. Further, the popular tradition that the 
Kollam Era of the West Coast, which dates from the 25th 
August 825 A. D., is based on the departure of Cheraman Peru- 
mal to Arabia as described above. 

Thus all authorities agree in placing the date of the settle- 
ment of the Arabs in the middle of thp ninth century. There 
is still a popular belief that the Royal convert was taken up to 
Heaven and that they expect his descent, for which purpose 
they still assemble at Cranganore, and keep ready the wooden 
shoes and water, and, on a certain night in the year, burn lamps 
as a festival in honour of his memory. 

It is generally admitted that the convert king was Chera- 
man Perumaf and that the new religion met at the outset with 
opposition from the ruling class. It may also be noted that 
places such as Kodungallur, Quilon, etc., where mosques 
were erected through the influence of the four apostles (Malik 
Ibn Dinar, Habib Ibn Malik, Sherif Ibn Malik and Malik Ibn 
Habib), were already important commercial centres, and it is 
very probable that trade and prop^ndism were theif chief 
motives. It is important to note that ^e Mappillas began early 
to rise inlmportanq^ and tl)eir xelatic^hip witb,thetZam^n$’ 
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became more more close. To the Zamorins the oew ele* 
mentvms a source of strength, supplying fighting materials on 
land and on sea, besides improving the trade of the country. 
The patronage of the ruling class was to the Mappillas the best 
means of gaining power and privilege, and to obtain these 
they alUed themsdlves with the Zamorin. ^ 

The preponderance of Muhammadan influence in the 
Zamorin’s court led to a change in the course of foreign trade. 
The fifteenth century marks the era of prosperity to Islam in 
Malabar. When Abdur Rasak visited the country, two Jamath 
mosques had grown up in Calicut. The power and influence 
of the MaPpiUas had grown to such an extent as to lead the 
author of the Malabar District Manual to say that the whole 
country could have been converted into Islam by force or by 
conviction; but the nations of Europe were busy endeavouring 
to find a direct route to the pepper country of the east. The 
ascendancy of Islam was iAfifest when Vasco de Gama visited 
Calicut. , 

The arrival of the European nations one,jidter another gStVe 
a deatii blow to the Egyptian trade carried (H'by the Moors. 

Concerning the origin of the Mappillas* it may be safely 
said that they form a kind of hybrid community composed of 
the descendants of mixed unions with very little of Arab blood, 
and with converts from the very lowest classes of Hindus. In 
the early days the Zamcwins of Calicut encouraged con- 
version to a large extent for their own aggrandizement. This 
practice has been and is still going on even now in Malabar 
and Cochin State; and large numbers of recruits came from 
the Thiyyans of Malabar, Izhuvans of the State, and also 
from the Pulayans, to whom “ the honour of Islam brings 
enfranchisement from the disaUlities of their own caste”. 
Occasionally bat imt often converts are drawn frcmi the native 
Christiaas also. The hybrid nature of the race can be clearly 
noticed in its various ffl^fsicgnomy ; those bekmging to old 
families and oooupyii^ high social position are often very fair 
with fine featozeS, while dthecs are often indistinguishable from 
the lower classes from whkh iritey had their bek^. 

The Mafqafllas gesMcaUy live in towns near the sea-coast 
ami very few of them h've in the interior. 
”**' , Even these, where the prospect of trade 
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iniduces them to do so, they a)|;^ gp jg^ tiawas .^td ia g nwM 
bazaars^ but wbesre agricutoive acra^tbo, each 

fandly aesides in a detached encfe>su<e ga*d^ »ea8 their 
lands. Neverthtess they have not, iSce die any objeC" 

tion to reside in a town. The houses of-the weallhy petqide 
are somewhat like those of the Nayars and the Idjuvans, but 
the poorer classes live in huts consisting trf two rooms and a 
verandah in front. There are no peculiarities in architecture' or 
design calling for any sp^ial comment, and the typical Maf^nlla 
street is picturesque, though dirty. 

Of the four sects into which the Muhammadans are divid- 
ed viz,, Shafee, Hanafee, Ambalick, and Malick, 
Mnriaer*erohibil the Mappillas ^long to the hrst. The members 
of these sects profess the same religion, perform 
the same ceremonies, and make no objection to interdining, 
but do not intermarry. Absence of intermarriage is not based 
upon any religious sentiments or prejudices, but merely on 
certain social distinctions. They have no objection to entering 
into conjugal relationship with close relatives. The sons and 
daughters of brothers and sisters often intermarry. They 
also prefer matrimonial alliance betiveen a man's son and his 
sister's daughter and vice versa. In Malabar and Cochin there 
are to be found the descendants of the Muhammadan Pattdm 
of Afghan descent, between whom and the Mappillas there is 
no intermarriage. 

Mappilla girls are in these days,. married before and some- 
times after puberty, but generally marriages take place when 
girls are between 12 and 14 years of age, though some of them 
marry at an earlier age. 

When a suitable girl has been selected for the marriage 
of a young man, a convenient day is fixed for the relations and 
friends of the bride and bridegroom to assemble in the liouse 
of the formM to talk over the matter, and to settle the dowry 
to be given to the bride by her parents. The members assembled 
there are courteously received and sumptuously treated. The 
marriage of girls before puberty is generally celebrated during 
the day-time, but that of those after puberty, during the night. 

All preliminaries having been s^tled and the day for the 
celebration fixed, the bride’s party is treated to a feast in the 
house of the bridegroom, and the latter attended by his party 
proceeds to the house of the bridej w%re her fether laeets him 
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aa4 sprit&les on hv^ soni^ tose water. The whole party then 
proceed to a paa^, in which they sit on carpets or mats spread 
on the floor, and partake of betel leaves and nuts. The^only 
religious ceranony necessary for the wedding is the Nikka, 
vdiich consists of the . formal conclusion of the contract before 
two witnesses and the Kazi who registers it then. It can be 
periormed by any learned man, but is generally the duty of the 
Kazi within whose jurisdiction the bride lives. It is done 
either on the day of the nuptials or any day previous to it — ^in 
some instances months, and in rare instances years, before the 
nuptials. In the latter case the bridegroom or his father and 
a select party go to the Jumna Musjid or any other mosque 
near the house of the bride, where the bride’s father or grand- 
father or in their absence any other relation having religious 
authority to give away the girl in marriage presents himself 
along with the bridegroom before the Kazi, who makes the two 
repeat the necessary formula in the presence of two competent 
witnesses. The formula consists of the recital of the Kalima, 
and a formal acceptance of the conditions of the match thrice 
repeated. But when Nikka is performed on the day of nup- 
tials, it is done in the bride’s house on or before entering the 
nearest mosque. In Calicut the Kazi personally goes to four 
particular houses, while the members of other houses are by time- 
honoured custom bound to go to the Kazi’s house. After the 
performance of the Nikka, there is in the bride’s house a grand 
feast to those that are invited to attend the wedding. As soon 
as the bridegroom and his party enter the bride’s house, they 
are seated in a prominent place and the feast begins. The 
bridegroom and his best men are then' conducted to a room 
Specially prepared for their reception, and after a few minutes’ 
stay therein, the latter withdraw, leaving the bridegroom alone. 
The bride with a tali tied roimd her neck by her sister is next 
introduced into the room by her female relations, and the door 
of the room is then closed by them. The pair are left together 
for a few minutes. The bf ido leaves the room first, and the bride- 
groom’s best men or party then enter and take him back to his 
house. In some cases, they are permitted to spend the whole 
night t(^ether, and the bridegroom takes leave only the next 
^orning. In some places the bride is first conducted into the 
bridal chamber, and the bridegroom is nexX introduced into it| 
but remains only a few momenfs and then' leaves. This prevails- 
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only in the case of girls who aret^tef^ the early 
marriage custom favours their practice. In North Malabar and 
Calicut the wife lives in her own house with her motfeeV and her 
sisters as the Nayar women in a Marumakkathayam family* 
The husband visits her there, but in some cases, where the 
husband .is rich and has a number of children, he erects a 
separate house for his wife and children. In such a case, the 
wife goes to the husband’s house only on short visits. In 
South Malabar and in the- Cochin State, the wife is taken to 
the husband’s house soon after the nuptials as circumstances 
permit, and she lives there for ever, going to her own house 
only on short visits and for her first confinement. Co-habita- 
tion, as a rule, takes place immediately after marriage, unless 
the bride is very young. It may be said in this connection that, 
while thg expenses on the part of the bride’s parents in North 
Malabar are very heavy owing to the difficulty of securing 
suitable bridegrooms, in South Malabar and the Cochin State, 
where the people are poorer, matrimonial alliances are not so 
expensive. 

If the girl is a virgin, her modesty is respected, and she is 
allowed to signify her consent or otherwise by signs or facial 
expressions. She can, for example, show her repugnance by 
covering her face, and her consent by smiling. Among the 
Mappillas, the parents of girls take the responsibility, but if 
she is no longer Virgo intact a, she is allowed to speak freely* 

Polygamy is very much in vogue among the Mappillas of 
the State as well as amongst those in the Erndd 
Polygamy. Valluvanad Taluks of South Malabar. It 

may be stated without fear of contradiction that a very large 
number of these people are polygamists, having more than two 
wives, and some amongst them have even four. The wives all 
$tay with hinWn the same house, and disunion amongst them 
is a perenial source of uneasiness to the husband, and frequent* 
ly leads to divorce. The practice of marrying a deceased 
brother’s wife and of a deceased wife’s sister is also very com« 
mon. Disparity in age is never considered objectionable* 
Polyandry is unknown. 

Concerning polygamy, Syed Amper Ali says, “Polygamy 
was recognised as lawful among the nations of antiquity ; and* 
the practice had received the sanctiotj| of the holy personages 
of Judaism. As among 'the Kulm Btlpimans, the Pagan Arabs 
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put no limit on’ the nomt^er of wives amanmi^t have. In 
certain stages development polygamy is not an evil. The 
Arabian Prophet, with the true conception of the social and 
moral conditions and necessities of the age, with the questions 
in a manner which harmonises with the most advanced stand- 
ard and at the same time meets the needs and requirements of 
the least progressed.”^ 

The Koran loudly proclaims the inferiority of women, which 
naturally justifies their subjugation, and this subjugation is great 
in‘ all polygamous countries. There is no ambiguity on this 
point in the words of the Prophet. “Men are superior to 
women by reason of the qualities God has given them to place 
them above women, and because men employ their w'ealth in 
giving dowries to women. Virtuous women are obedient and 
submissive ; they carefully guard during their husband’s ab- 
sence that which God has ordered them to preserve in tact. 
Thou shalt correct those whom thou fearest may be disobe- 
dient ; thou shalt put them in beds apart ; thou shalt beat 
them ; but as soon as they obey thee again, do not seek cause 
for quarrel with them ; God is merciful and Great.”'"* 

It is evident that Islamism arose amidst the full polyga- 
mic regime. Its founder could not dream of estabUshbig £iny 
other. Polygamy was therefore established 1^'ffivine right 
among the faithful, and as at the bottom it is in accord with 
primitive instincts of men, it has maintained itself in Mussal- 
mkn countries from the time of Muh^jrod to our own days. 

From the sociological point of view it gives us the oppor- 
tunity of studying and estimating the polygamic regime in its 
full development. 

“ A Mussulman is allow'ed to marry one, two, three,, or 
four wives, provided he can deal with all of them with equity. 
If that be not possible, he can marry but one. Many of the 
best minds of Islam have perceived in this, and a virtual pro- 
hibition on Mussalman society, as a whole, can hardly be 
ignored. It has, in Hiiss^lman countries, untainted by foreign 
social ideas, prepea^3< growth of that class whose existence 
is an outrage t6 h^l^^ty and disgrace to civilization. Con- 
sidering how/the profession of the hetair»h honoured among 
some nations, d«^sed amongst others, but tolerated by most, 
has flouri^ied through all ages, it is no small credit to the 
Arabian t^chfr that it was so effectuaijy stopped in Islam.”* 

1, s an« ^ lalatn Ujr Attieer AU Bjreci, S9-3e. , 
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It is sanctioned by retigi<»ii practi^ 

Re-marri«ee a out limit, the want M eligible husbands alone 
widow*. preventing it in all cases. There. are isolated 

instances of women widowed young, having chosen of their 
own accord, life-long widowhood. 

Religion permits a husband to divorce his wife on any 

Divorce. ground whatever, and even on no grounds. In 

the actual exercise of this license, there is a 
vast difference between North and South Malabar. In North 
Malabar divorce is the exception, and is looked upon with 
much disapprobation ; but in South Malabar it is almost the 
rule, and it is not of unfrequent occurrence even on the very 
first day after the marriage. At the same time, the act was pro- 
nounced to be ‘the most abominable in the sight of the Lord’.* 

A wife can divorce her husband only on specific grounds* 
such as the following : — 1. His inability to maintain her with 
the least amount of comfort she can afford to put up with. 
This included the provision of a house, and the payment of the 
Mahur if demanded before intercourse. 2. Incurable and 
loathsoiqjs diseases of the husband or incurable impotcncy, 
3. Permanent impairment of powers. Divorce by a husband 
is calldS Talak, and by the wife Faskh. Divorce is effected by 
the husband or the wife simply reciting the formula — “ I have 
untied the tie between myself and wife or husband.” General- 
ly the husband recites the formula in the presence of the near 
relations of the wife ; or in their absence, he intimates to the 
Kdzi, having jurisdiction over the woman, the fact of his having 
divorced her. Utterance of the formula by word of mouth is 
however indispensible. There is nothing like recognised pan- 
chayets to settle disputes bearing on marriage, and such 
disputes are left to the decision of the Kdzi and a few respect? 
able men of the locality. 

As soon\s a child is born, it is bathed in cold water and 
rubbed with a dry piece of cloth. It is then 
^ taken in hand by a Mullah; and raising it to 
the breast, the Mullah recites in the child’^ 
ears the two formulas of the call of prayers which are daily re- 
peated five times, the first ^zdtn to announce the hours of 
prayers and the second Kdmat just before engaging in prayer 
to bring together the scatter^ congregation attending the 

' I. Non-Christiko Relifioaa Syatein*. Ipam aad its fennOer, page rjt, 
»6r,i64, 
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auisgae. T 31 »t primary c^ject of this ceremony is to tirive away 
the evil ^irits. ' Bnt it is also symbolical of. tb;e fact that the 
span of life allotted to the new comer is as short as the time 
between the Kdmat, second prayer-call, and the prayer itself. 
Then a piece of gM is rubbed in some rough vessel, a little 
honey is added, and the mixture given to the child. 

The mid-wife engaged for the woman during delivery is a 
barber woman or a woman of the Mappillas in the Cochin State 
and South Malabar; and in North Malabar she is a Hindu bar- 
ber woman. The next ceremony is the mother’s bath on the 
fifteenth and on the twenty-eighth days after child-birth. The 
latter ceremony is performed with much pomp, and much 

money is squandered on it. 

\ 

The time for naming the child varies in different 
Pmt-nMai cere- places ; in North Malabar it is done on the 
moniee. birth, while in the southern Taluks 

of Malabar and the Cochin State, it takes place within six 
months after the date of birth. It is sometimes dcme on 
the seventh day and sometimes on the fourteenth day. On 
the former day a goat or cow is sacrified, and the flesh is 
distributed among the neighbours. The next ceremony is the 
tonsure, which is sometimes performed on tie seventh day, but 
is generally postponed to the third month after birth. Friends 
and relations of the parents are invited and treated to a least. 
The guests who are present, each gives a few annas to the bar- 
ber, whose fee for the service generally amounts to three rupees. 

A boy should be taught to pronounce the name of God and 
to recite Kalima at the age of four. Circumcision (sunnath), 
should be performed between the age of seven and fourteen 
years. It is usually done in the tenth or twelfth year. A Mul- 
lah offers some prayers and fatehas before the operation, which 
is performed by the barber with a sharp razor. The barber 
sits opposite to thelSoy, who has his cloth tied up to his shovd^ 
ders, and a bystailder should hold up a lighted laknp es^en 
if the operation it performed in the day-time. The usual 
time is just before h^ tide. The ceremony, which is the out- 
ward sign of the boy’s admission into the fold of Islam, is 
made the occasion of much feasting and rejoicing, and large 
sums of money are often distributed to the poor. The boy 
must jgo to tha mos(pe on the first Friday on which he is able 
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to go out. The cetemonyof eS?.|pftfhigf*for girls issnocoa* 
«OQ for spending much mon^ by-tliose'who can afford H. 

Circumcision though, as a rule, practised by the Muham- 
ciaeiuaeifion. mcdans, is Djot a positive precept and is not 
mentioned in the Koran. It was practised by the Arabs before 
Muhammed’s time, and was continued by the faithful as an 
Abraharnic rite. Some of the Berbers of Morrocco do not 
practise it.^ 

Throughout the Cochin State, the Mappillas follow in- 
inheritance heritance in the male line, while in the Taluks 
of Malabar north of Calicut, their inheritance is 
in the female line. But in some places, viz., Ponnani, Para- 
ppanangidi and Tirur of South Malabar, a man’s family property 
goes to his nephews and his self-acquisitions to his sons and 
daughters. Curiously enough, even among those whose in- 
heritance is patrilineal, the wife seldom lives with her husband 
in his own home, but on the contrary, the husband visits her 
as in a Marumakkathayam family. 

The Mappillas belong to the Shaft school of the Sunni 
Religion. acknowledge, besides the 

Koran, the authority of the sunneh or the 
customary law of Arabian theology as interpreted by Shafi. 
In South Malabar they are divided into two sects preferring 
allegi^e to the valiya J4ratingal Tangal of Ponnani and the 
Kundotti Tangal respectively. 

The Mappillas acknowledge the religious supremacy of 
the Sultan of Constantinople. The Tangals are their religious 
leaders, and they are regarded with a high degree of respect, 
but they are not generally distinguished for their learning. 
The principal authority on religious matters is the Makdm 
Tcfngal of Ponnani. He is the head of the Ponnani religious 
institution foqpded more than six hundred years ago by one of 
his ancestors named Zein-ud-din, an Arab. At this collie the 
students, who go from all parts of Malabar, Cochin, Travancore, 
and even from South Canara, are boarded out among the towns- 
people to study the Koran in the Jamat Mosque. The course 
of study is said to be somewhat unsystmnatic, but those select- 
ed by the Tangal to read ‘by tlie big lamps’ in the mosque are 
known as Musaliyars (Moulvi or elder), or Mullahs, and are fit 
and proper persons to give iustructions^n the Kdmn and the 
, j. Lane, 'Modem Egypt’ 1, 8s; n, 37s. 
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commf;ntaries,'''(fttto6). Near the Jmndt. mosque is the Jdratn 
or Maus(deum of Ijhe Tangals, an object of. profound veneration 
aniong the Mappillas. The MappiUas strictly observe the hve 
essentials of the . Muhammadan religion, namely, the recital of 
the Kiflitna or ci*eed, .the five daily prayers (niskiram), the 
Ramzan fast, the duty of alms Zakkdth, tithe and the Haj or- 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The daily prayers are to be said at day-break, at midday> 
before sunset, after sunset, and at about 8-30 or 9 p. M„ and 
ablution of the hands and feet head and face should precede 
each. The first NisMram should consist of two Rakhdyats or 
forms of prayer, comprising the Fatdha or recital of the first 
chapter of the Koran, and the usual genuflexions and prostra- 
tions (sujuS), the second, third, and the fifth niskdrams should 
consist of four Rakhdyats and the fourth should consist of the 
three. All prayers are in the Arabic language, which only a 
very few even of the Tangals can understand. Prayers must 
be said in the mosque on Fridays, and the call to prayer {Azam 
vanku or “adzan”) is made by the Mullah or Mukri. It begins 
with the Thakbir, ‘Allahu Akbar”, and ends with the balitna, 
“Laillaha Illal Lah”. 

“ The Ramzan is a 30 day?’ fast corresponding to the 30 
days’ Lent, and begins as soon as the Ramzan new-moon is 
seqn, and ends with the appearance of the next new-moon. It 
is supposed to be the survival of the old Kaaba worship at 
Mecca. The fast is in all its strictness observed, a good 
Mappilla refraining from even swallowing his spittle between 
sunrise and sunset, after which he may take food. The last 
Nisk^m should, during R&mzan, be said at the mosque, and 
consists of 20 Rakhdyats, sxid at Friday service there is, a 
general congregational confession. The 27th night of the fast 
is considered the most holy time, and it is observed that on 
that night the Kiftaa is bdieved to be sent down from Heaven, 
and that the prayer^ saM on that jiight secure pardon from all. 
sins. Further, on that night the pious Mappilla should not f^ 
to give alms, Zakkdth,'^ :^e poor amounting to Zk pev cent of. 
his wealth, cattle and merchandise. On the night of the next' 
moon the fast concludes with a grand feast cdled Cheriya Peru- 
ndl (little big day), as soon as the new-moon has speared, and- 
is accomf^ied as are all Mdppilla festivals by many fireworks.”^ ' 
' 1. Ken-Christiiin Reljfious Byaums, Islam and^ its. fiMmdtii' 
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The chief festival celehrat^iw^^^^j^ftppiUas is thft 
Bafcrid or Valiya third month 

after Rimzin, which is said to commStodrStte 
Abraham’s offering of Isaac, and every MappiUawho cart afford 
it must sacrifice a he-goat or a bollock, and distribute ihe flesh' 
among his friends and relations and the poor. 

The Mappillas only observe the ninth and tenth days of ' 
Muharam ; they do not make taboots. 

Shabi barat or ‘night . of record’ on the 14th of Shaban, 
the month before Ramzan, is celebrated amongst the rich by 
the distribution of alms.” 

Mappilla mosques (palli) are rectangular buildings with 
Mosques. sloping tiled roofs and ornamental gables in 

front. Like those of the Hindu temples, some 
of them have gate-houses, and a few of the oldest have circular 
towers, though not in the Cochin State. The main entrance to 
the sacred edifice is towards the west so that the congregation 
may face the east and towards Mecca. There is often a small 
tank close by. A Mullah, who can read, but not necessarily 
understand Arabic, is attached to every mosque to lead the 
services; this Mullah is appointed by the congregation, 
though as a rule the Kazi nominates him. The Kazi is the 
head of the Jamat (lit; assembly) or Friday mosque, which 
corresponds to the parish church or the village temple. His 
functions include the reading of the Friday sermon {Kutba) 
the registration of marriages and general arbitration in civil 
and religious matters. His jurisdiction may extend to over 
more than one desam (village), and may include several minor 
mosques. Musaliyars are not necessarily attached to any 
particular mosque, but travel about preaching and teaching. 

Islam, which means peace greeting, safety, or salutation, 
is the name giv^n by the followers of the Arabian Prophet to 
their religion. It is pure monotheism, and in its ethical sense 
It signifies striving after righteousness. Its cardinal prin* 
ciple is a belief in the unity, power, mercy, and supreme 
love of the Creator. The Gospel of Islam is the Koran — the 
book in whidh ' are embodied the teachings and precepts of 
their* prophets. The Mappillas* worship many saints (OuRya* 
hanmar), and martyrs {Sayids or SaJi^) ; and their religion 
betrays many traces of primitive animis^ CelehratedTangals 
such as the Tangals of Mdmiin and ih^‘ of Jiolyai^.anstero 
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life are t^bnieed, and their tombs (Mukham,Jaram), have be- 
come h<^y ^Skines and popular places of pilgrimage (jsiyarai). 
Canonization is often easily obtained, for it is both honoural^e 
and profitable to be the guardian of such a shrine. Some- 
times an unlcnown beggar dying of starvation on the roadside 
may be endowed with all sorts of virtues after death, and 
worshipped as a saint and miracle worker. The Shihids are 
celebrated in hymns and popular songs, which have served to 
xintspire the fanatics of many of the Mappilla outbreaks. 
Annual festivals called Nircha (vow) are celebrated in comme- 
moration of these saints, the most important of which are 
those held at Malapuram and Kundotti in South Malabar. The 
Mappillas have a common religious observance in the celebra- 
tion of what is called a ^avulad or Maulad. A Maulad is a 
tract or short treatise in Arabic, which celebrates the birth, 
life, works, and sayings of the Prophet or some saint such as 
Shaik-Mohiuddin, eleventh descendant of the Prophet, ex- 
pounder of the K6ran and worker of the miracles, or the Ma- 
mbram Tangal, father of Sayid FasL For the ceremony f 
Mullah is called in to read the book, which is in v«;|V^.^d 
the congregation is required ^to make responses .Jftin in 
the singing. This ceremony, which usually, iaiies place in 
the evening, concludes with or is preceded by a feast, to 
which the friends and relations are invited. Every Mappilla, 
who can afford it, should perform a Maulad in honour 6f 
Shaik-Mohiuddin on the eleventh day and in honout of the 
Prophet on the twelfth. It should also be performed on the 
third day after a death. It is a common practice to celebrate 
it in fulfilment of a vow before any important undertaking on 
which it is desired to invoke a blessing; hence the custom of 
celebrating Maulads preluding outbreaks.^ 

The absence of a specially instructed class of priests to 
fict as intermCduufes between God and man differentiates Is* 
lam from all other cree^. In the Islamic faith, every man is 
his own priest ahd ^IjeSds for himself forgiveness and mercy* 
No sacrifice, no edP^^MWial invented by vested interests is 
needed to bring tl^ ^Utridous heart nearer to its conforter. It 
b essentially a^^^nto^aticcreed, and recognizes no distinction 
mce or colc^ i^ong its followers. High or low, rich ov 
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poor, white or yellow or black, are ieveLia .the sigitt 

of their Lord^ The democratic ch^i^ter m Hi apfieair 
repudiation of caste explaiii the powerful lasdoatioo# 
over diverse races* Every MappiUa family has a N^iu 
ppiUa or chaplain, who attends the bouse daily taread one^tf 
the 30 sections into w hich the Koran is dividedf so that the 
whole can be read each month, and he also officiates at the 
family MauladSf and reads the Koran over the dead In the 
yard. 

Though magic is condemned by the Koran, the MappiUa 
is very superstitious, and witchcraft is not by 
any mean^ unknown. Many Tangals pretend 
to cure diseases with the aid of charms and 
amulets. Of these charms the most potent is a copy of the 
Koran. They also dispense scrolls for elusus, and small flags 
inscribed with sacred verses, which are set up to avert pesti- 
lence or misfortune. The MappiUa Jins and Shaitans corres- 
pond to the Hindu demons, and are propitiated in much the 
same way. One of their methods of witchcraft is to make a 
wooden figure of the enemy, drive nails into all the vital parts, 
and throw it into sea alter the recitation of curses in due form. 
A belief in love philters and talismans, and precautions against 
the evil eye, are very common. 

When a MappiUa dies, the pillow on which his head re- 
sted is removed, and his old dress is replaced, 
while the body is gentjy shifted to such a posi- 
tion as to make the legs stretch towards the Kebla in order to 
bring the face towards it. Then the two big toes of the leg are 
tied together by a piece of doth, and the hands are placed on 
the chest, the right over the left, and the jaws are also bound 
with a piece of cloth. After keeping it in this position till the 
cries and mournings have subsided, and distant visitors have 
had an opportunity of seeing the dead body, it is removed 
to the bathing room and is washed in hot water. The 
corpse IS then taken back into the house and laid on 
the floor on mats covered with clean cloth, on which rose 
water is sprinkled and grains of camphor strewn. The ears, 
nostrils, the space between the lips, the fingers, and toes, are 
stuffed with cotton. Three pieces in the case of males and 
five pieces in the case of females, of white cloth of about the 
length of the body are used for bindii^ the feet, and the body 
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is tightly and gftntly wrapped in the winding sheets. From 
the moment of death till the body is removed for burial, Mu* 
llahs are employed to read the Koran by the side of the 
corpse. The body is next placed on a bier specially construc- 
ted for the purpose ^nd Icept in every mosque. The bier is 
borne on the shoulders of men to the mosque attached to 
which is the burial ground. In the graveyard attached to the 
mosque a grave is prepared, and Tah Ul (there is no God but 
God) ^and other holy hymns are repeated in a low and solemn 
tone. The bier is placed near the western wall of the outer 
room of the mosque, and the assembled mourners arrange 
themselves behind in parallel lines according to the principle 
observed in the daily prayer over it. This prayer differs from 
the daily one, and is said in a standing posture without the 
bowings and prostrations made in the daily prayers. The 
bier is then taken to the grave, which is ten feet long, 
two feet wide, and six feet deep. The body is then pu- 
shed in so as to make it lie on the right side, facing towards 
the Kebla, the position of the grave being from north to 
south. Then a handful of earth is placed below the right cheek 
as an emblem of humility. The grave is next covered with 
cut laterite stones, and each of the assembled individuals 
throws a handful of earth, reciting a particular passage from 
the Koran, besides the formula “ there is no G^d but God”, 
which is repeated from the moment the tedy is borne 
away till the grave is covered up. Two pieces of stone 
are fixed, one on either end of the gravq, to mark the extre- 
mities. The Kazi or some other learned man seats himself 
at the head, and recites certain passages called ‘ the 
teaching’, meaning thereby that the spirit of the dead is taught 
how to answer the questions that are believed to be put to 
him in the grave by the angels. In the case of rich persons, 
money and rice are distributed to the poor at the time 
of burial. A temporary shed is erected over the grave, and a 
number of Mullahs are appointed to read the Koran over it for 
three days a week or forty days, according to the means of the 
person concerned. The Mullahs read uninterruptedly day and 
night by turns, and they are also employed to read the Koran 
in the home oi the deceased. This is done for not less than 
three days. All those who pay visits of condolence to the 
mmimers are expected to do>so on one of these three da}« 
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when; if circumstances peri!iit,^thj^ , Jlre sumptuously fc4^ 
while the visitors in turn pray fbr soul On the 

third day a grand and costly ceremony takes .place. M^uked 
(the history of the birth, etc., of the Prophet) is re^dt ..when 
Mullahs are paid for their services, and alms distributed to 
the poor. Some spend largely on the ceremonies connected 
with death, the aggregate cost being between 1,000 and 2,000 
rupees. The remuneration paid to each Mullah varies from 
eight annas to one rupee. On the 15th and the 40th day, 
death ceremonies are performed, which consist in reading 
Maulad and feeding a large number of people, while the anni* 
versary of the death of a relative is also performed by those 
who can afford to defray the expenses connected therewith* 
Predestination is firmly believed in. It is alleged that, as soon 
as the body is laid in the grave, the two examiners, Monker and 
Nakir, enquire into the work of the deceased during his life- 
time. The bridge, which, from the earth to heaven, is said to 
pass over the centre of hell (a burning fiery furnace), is finer 
than a hair and sharper than a razor, and the good souls are 
assisted rapidly across by guiding and protecting spirits, while 
the wicked, who try to follow, fall down into the abyss below. 
After the consummation of all things, the bridge will be des- 
troyed and communication cut off. The chief punishment is the 
denial of the sight of God, and there are eight degrees of beati» 
tude according to the proximity of Him, nor is hell considered 
eternal, but after a certain period of expiation the cleansed 
souls are said to arrive in paradise. 

Mappillas are found in all grades of work. The people 
Occupation coast are mostly traders in all goods and 

get on exceedingly well, being bolder and 
more speculative than the Hindus of the District, while those 
in the inter^r are both traders and agriculturists. A large 
number of them itfe engaged in cooly work. In the interior 
they display the same superior spirit of adventure as agri* 
culturists, traders, and sportsmen ; and in these callings 
also they are successful and prosperous. They also make 
skull-caps, fine canvas beautifully embroidered by hand. They 
take an active part in fish-curing, which is best done by the 
Mappilla women. Many work as coolies in the plantations of 
Ceylon, Singapur, and Muritius, and other places^ earning SIS 
to eight annas a day. 
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fi* jjersonal appearance they are of a fine athletic haiW, 
ttioogh by no means so good looking as their 
Ma«Bcat«. . fellow countrymen. Those of good and old 
iftiB^es have a marked cast of features. Their high fore* 
heads and pointed crow ns are noticeable for being kept shaved 
and, when covered, the heads provided with a gaily embroidered 
sknU-cap. Among the poorer classes of Mappillas, the men 
merely wear round their loins apiece of cloth (mundti) generally 
white wlh a purple border, but iometimes orange, green or plain 
white, and kept in position by a tiool or w’aist string, to which 
ire attached some pieces of gold, silver, or baser metals con- 
taming texts of the Koran or Magic yantrams. Many have a 
small linen skull-cap on the head. In the interior, men of 
property dress merely in a waist cloth often coloured and of 
mixed cotton and silk. On the back of the head, a Madras 
mmol- handkerchief is tightly twisted, and an upper cloth 
generally of fine texture is thrown over the shoulders. A small 
knife is also worn at the w aist. On the coast and in the towns 
aH above the labouring classes wear a short white jacket 
iangariha), reaching half way down the thigh, and the sleeves 
are generally tight, and reach the elbow, though sometimes they 
areof the usual length. Beneath this many wear a kamish or 
loose shirt of the usual Mussalman pattern, while in the cedd 
breather many w ear a short jacket of cloth or padded silk. On 
the coast almost all wear a stiff cap four to six inches in 
diameter and four or five inches high, stuck on to the top cd 
the head, and round this, a rumal or turban is often twisted. 
The cap is made of twisted silk thread, and the best sorts are 
brought from the Laccadive Islands. Sometimes this singular 
head dress is made of coloured paste board, and is severab 
inches high. Very often a long jacket (abbornaz) or mootish 
cloak, reaching up to the ankles with a small jacket reachii^ 
up to the waist -coat over it ; light cap of white cloth with a 
‘mtKslin turban and a red mr stripped handkerchief complete the 
dress of a man. Coatk d Eurcpcan fashion are now finding 
favour among them, and the use of •costly woolen shirts and 
Coats i^ on the increase among them, so much so that it is a 
mattet of wonder how they, who scaredy a genearatitm ago, 
Vere able to wear nothing more tha^n a Mttndu or cheap dotlh 
"maftargh to ase- streh ■ costfy materials for- their dressy when the 
complaint about the growing poverty of die native inhebitantt 
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still is loudly heard on all sides. heads 

clean, but beards are frequently wora especially by old flsea-aiid 
Tangah, and Hejis or mea who have n>ad(^ thdr pH^^nUge^to- 
Mecca, and some holy men often dye their Some again 

wear small moustaches w'ell-tritpmed. ' ■> 

The dress of the women is much more inbdest thau ^at 
of the Hindu women. The poorer classes wear a cloth of a 
dark- blue colour reaching from the Waist to the ankles, and a 
loose jacket of thick white doth with long sleeves, the seams of 
which are often edged with red, and which reach a few 'inches 
belnw the hips. These and a small cloth thrown over the head 
and falling over the shoulders form the usual dress. 

Among the higher classes, the dress is much the same, the 
difference being in the materials and colours. The upper cloth 
is generally so large as effectually to conceal the figure, and is 
used as a veil. Coral and bead necklaces are worn by the poor 
females, and ear-rings of coiled silver wire are inserted into the 
upper part of the ear. People of property, of course, indulge 
in a variety of female ornaments. In their personal habits 
the Mappillas of the lower classes are extrennely dirty and 
slovenly. The women do not part their hair, but merely draw 
it back from the forehead and twist it into a knot at the back 
of the head. 

Both men and women wear a cord ground the waist, with 
two or three talismans of cylindrical shapes made of silver or 
brass, in which they keep rolls of paper with passages ai Koran 
as charms. Often a few gold fanams or other small coins are 
kept in the same receptacle. Ordinary women appear in public 
without veils, but among the better class, it is usual to cover the 
bead and bod^ with a long robe. They are very scrupulous 
about the chastity of their women, who however enjoy very 
mueb freedom. 

Incredibly large sums of money are spent on fanale onaa* 
meats. For the neck there are five or six sorts, for the waist 
an equal number. There are, besides,, kmg row$ of aimlets^ 
bracelets, and bangles and anklets all made of gold. As many 
as ten to fourteen hdes are bored in eada ear, one being in tbe> 
labia and’-the. rest in ibe. ala of tboear. . The former is artifict*. 
atty widened and a long strit^ of etnaments cl beautiii^ 
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manufacture i§ suspended through it. A strict Sunni of the 
Shafi school is prohibited from boring the nose. 

The principal food of the Mappillas is rice and fish. The 
consumption of wheat and flesh is however on 
■ the increase. They have generally three meals 
a day, kanji at about 10 o’ clock in the morning, rice at 4 P. m., 
and rice Orahanji at 8 P. M. Rotti, a circular loaf made of rice 
or wheat flour mixed with water baked on heated iron or stone 
plate .1 is taken along with the kanji. Ghee is largely used in 
seasoning and frying the wheat and rotti. A liquid curry is 
prepared with flesh, and is sometimes eaten with the rotti. 
They have no scruples in eating food from the same plate along 
with others, as many as ten persons eating of the same plate. 
Crokery of fbreign manufacture is in ordinary use. The plates 
are arranged on a circular mat measuring from two to four feet 
in diametar and made of date leaves, and the party sit round the 
mat which is called sufra. Various sorts of palatable and nutri- 
tious sweets are consumed. In the art of preparing sweets, the 
Mappilla women of North Malabar surpass their sisters of other 
castes in the District. 

The consumption of alcohol is strictly prohibited. There 
is one unique instance in which religion permits the use of 
alcohol 1 . e., drinks. If a person has his gullets blocked by any 
foreign body, and it is undoubtedly ascertained that a little 
alcohol will remove the danger, a quantity just enough to 
remove it may be taken. It is to be remembered that in no 
other instance is the use of alcohol permitted. There are, 
however, a few individuals who irregularly transgress the divine 
commandment on this point as in others. 

The Mappillas as a class are illiterate. The only educa* 

Education received is a parrot-like recitation of 

portions of the Koran, w'hich, being in 
Arabic, none of them can understand. The scruples of the 
parents prevent them from permitting their children to attend 
the vernacular school of the Hindus or even of the Government 
primary schools. Th^ are indifferent to the education of their 
children even when special schools for them are started with 
religious instruction their own teachers. The membm's of 
their own community who ha,ve advanced so far ae to be 
able to read and write are not very many. Of their religion 
itself, the Mappillas possess only such knowledge as they can get 
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fromMalayalam tracts, for which HAman<<, 

especially for those detailing essenti^^iigs to he attended to 
in pilgrimages to Meccn. The ceremonial ohseiVaifcies C(m< 
nected with bathing, the washing of th&hands and face, worship 
by panostration, the appropriate prayers, the hours of' worship 
the Prophet’s commandments, acts vitiating efficacy of worship, 
the giving of alms, the observance of Ramzan and many other 
similar subjects are treated of in these tracts. Thus the people 
obtain from them accurate ideas of the out -ward forms of their 
religion in the observances of which they are very strict. 

The Jonakan Mappillas are generally fanatical Muhnm- 

TheM.ppui.song.. who are Very fond ofsongs, naostly 

religious about their Prophet s battles and also 

of their ancestors. These songs are intended to stir up fanatical 
fervour, and in quantity they form nine-tenth of their literfiture 
The following a^e the translations of some of them by F. W. 
Fawcett Esq. quoted from the Indian Antiquary Vol. XXVII. 

MappUla-songs. — “In the name of God I begin the song. 
I pray to Muhammed the Prophet who is the cause of all creat- 
ed things. I pray also to his relatives and to the Ashabi army. 
I pray to all Mussalmans’’. 

“The poet goes on to say that “Abu Bekir Siddik was the first 
true Shahid. Even the angels of God hold him in high res- 
pect. He was a true man and he never exposed his person to 
any one until his death. May God always bless him.” 

“Omar Bin Katab is the next. — He <held the faith dearer 
than all his wealth and all his children. The dust in his hand 
was transformed into musk by the most high and the odour of 
that musk always pervaded his body.” 

“Usmam Bin Alvan is the third great Shahid. — He had the 
Prophet’s permission to admit any one he pleased to heaven. 
He visits every place like the lightning of Heaven. He is the 
most celebrated man in Heaven or earth; and he married two of 
the Prophet’s daughters.” 

“Isman Ali is the fourth. — He is described a tiger in Bai- 
tul Issa. The angels of death fear him. He was the son of 
‘Abdulla’s brother the most beloved of the Prophet and the 
husband of Fatima the Prophet’f daughter, dearer to him than 
eye-sight”. A tremendous fighter ! His name is written 
“Tiger” on the cot in these — “ He is lifce gate of the HaU of 
Wisdom. May God always bless him,”| 
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• Tbe s^ci^ of the last king among knights of 

^Saymi; voyage to Atiiere he n^.the Prophet 

pre there tol^ - Ttpen we come to the destruction of the Mala' 
puram mosgae, where 44 Mappillas, the bravest of the brave, 
foqght to' dmthr. ’parents, wives and children, tried to dissuade 
them, but to no purpose. The wives w'ere told they would by 
Iheir husbands’ death in glory obtain salvation. But what 
about the present? Do you not see the sky sustain without a 

pilltp: frog in the deep recess of tlie rock, the 

chicken in the egg, and the child nourished in the womb? Is 
it iPmsonable that you will be helpless? Does a man in the grave 
think of his parents? When we are weighed in the balance 
who but God will help us? Can one’s parents? If men permit 
sacrilege^ to their mosque all pains of hell await them. It is 
only by dying for the glory of God they can obtain heavenly 
bliss, and then they can bless and aid their families. 

“Ho! Ye Brethren! The shahids are most mighty ghc^ts 
and Bhutas fear them. The wicked Eblis is their enemy. Those 
who sing their praise obtain salvation from God. Those who 
slight them will suffer untold misery.’’ “Nothing is more 
pleasing to God than sacrificing one’s body and soul in defence 
of God and none more honoured than these Shahids.’’ “They 
did not become Shfihids under compulsion but of their own 
faith and conviction; therefore God gave them a special place 
in Heaven and a crown in Tajil-Okar. Their bodies are always 
fragrant. God takes special care of them’’. 

II. 

The song of Alungal Kaudir. — Another of the songs was 
written by the popular Mappilla poet Alungal Kaudi Moyan^ 
kutty Vaidiar, grandson of a convert from Hinduism, of the 
stock of the old Vekn or Vaidiar, a hereditary Hindu physician. 
The poem begins with extolling Muhamed and tells how the 
king of Damascus was convinced of the truth of his mission 
when the Prophet made the muon rise at the wrong tipie 
ascend the zenith, divide, and each half pass through the 
sleeves of his coat. Then follows aversion of the tale of Joseph, 
Md Potiphar’s wife and., how innocent minister ascended to 
Heaven telling the king who suspected him that he would be 
pjtrdoned U he accept “the New Veda’’ which a Prophet was 
then bringing to men fipm over the seat 
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brought to Kerala and how ^FenSi^||l^<agraad asqii|iie 
Built at Malapuram. Mapi^lai tviU not alfow even ap atom Of 
the Cadjan roof of the mosque to be burned’ Tbey wil figH 
to death for it, and they are glad of the opportunity. The^ioim 
eontinues: — “The soul in our body is in the lumds of God”-, 
Can we live for ever in this world? Must we hot die once ? 
Everything will die, but God alone will not. Such being the 
commandment of God, we will have no excuse when we are 
brought before them after death; so determine earnestly to fight 
and die. If we die fighting with the wicked men who attempt 
forcibly to burn the holy mosque which is the house of God, we 
shall obtain complete salvation. The occasion to fight and die 
for the faith is like unto embarking in a vessel which has come 
to bear the believer to the shores of bliss. Therefore embark S 
How well for you that such a vessel has come ! It will bear 
you to the broad gates of Heaven. Is it not for the arrival of 

siich a vessel that we should pray ”? } 

“ The pleasures of wealth, or family, are not equal to an atom 
of celestial happiness. Our most venerable Prophet has said 
that those who die in battle can see the houris who will come-, 
to witness the fight. There is nothing in this world to compare 
with the beauty of the houris. The splendour of the Sun, of 
the Moon, and of the lightning is darkness compared with the" 
beauty of their hair which hangs over their shoulders ; their 
cheeks, eyes, faces, eye-brows, foreheads, heads, are comparative- 
ly lovely. Their lips are like corals, their teeth like the seeds 
of the Thalimathalam; their breasts like the cups of gold, 
the pomegranate or like beautiful flowers. It is not pos- 
sible for the mind to conceive the loveliness of their breasts 
and shoulders. If they wash in the sea, the salt becomes like , 
honey, and as fragrant as attar. If they were to come down 
to earth and smile, the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars would be 
eclipsed. Mortals would die if they but heard the music of, 
their voice. When they wear red-silk garments bordered with 
green lace of 70 folds, their skin, bones, and muscles can Be seen 
through them. Such is the splendour of their body. If they 
clap their hands the clang of. their jewels will be heard at a 
distance of 500 years’ journey. They clap their hand^ and ’ 
dance and sipg as they come like swaoi' to' the .baUle-fidd. If 
' JIQ-’-/’ 
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a'him^'beiai 'We^e its ■aid their beauty^ tlidi' smhe or dance, 
' Ik-Wo^ (writ l0nging) ' O» the spot. Gently they touch 
'^voondsof tho^ 'who die in battle, they rub away ' their 
.iUtehi and cure the pain, they kiss and embrace the martyrs, 
give tfatm drink of the sweet water of -heaven and gratify their 
^very wish. A horse caparisoned with carpets set with preci- 
ous stmies trill be hrought, and a voice will say “ Let my men 
mount'; let them dance with celestial houris". Then the 
cde^tial coverings will be placed on their heads ; they mount 
^e' beautiful hgj^i which will dance and leap and take them 
away to heaveilPnere they will live in unbounded joy”. 

“ Such is the fate which awaits those who die 

fighting bravely. At the dissolution of the world they will be 
sped like lightning over the bridge across hell. In Heaven 
th^ will attend the marriage of Muhammad. They will be de- 
corated with bunches of pearls arid crowns of gold ; they will 
be set on the tusk of Muhammad’s elephant, and enjoy supreme 
happiness. It is impossible to describe the pleasures which 
await those who die fighting bravely without flinching. All 
their sins will be forgiven, and God will listen to all their 
prayers”. 

” Far otherwise is it with the coward. All his virtuous 
actions will be ignored. He incurs the wrath of God. He will 
be written down a renegade in the book of God. His pcsyers 
are vain. He will die a sinner and be thrown into Ivril where 
fresh kinds of torture will be given to him. In .hdl are count- 
less m)n:iads of scorpions, snakes, and frightful dragons. ” It 
is a pit of everlasting fire”. The pleasures of Heaveti and the 
pains of Hell have been revealed to Muhammad “ who in his 
turn taught his disciples. It is the learned Musaliars who now 
hold the knowledge.” 

Let- it not be supposed that the above feelings are entirely 
srif^al and erotic. On the contrary, the “ Mappilla ” version 
of Islam has had- a strcrig effect for good on his life and 
morality. 

III. 

Battle of Bedr ; — ^Another song by the same poet is 
of Muhammad’s jhimous battle of Bedr, where he routed the ’ 
KofieshaJso a subject of endless interest fo M'appillas. Th^ ‘ 
•uy t^^as the battle toss fot^kt in the ffth Raman in the 
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stcottd year of the Hijra, it k a. go^. 4^^ pkifih 

Curiou^j? the nu>otk' ^urh^whidh |( 

is enjoined not to fight unkeeloroedf'to (lt>:'SQ, k th^ one 
jn which the Mappilla the ukra strict folkwe: of the^Pn^hei^ 
according to hk lights, chooses to go out to fight end 
The twelfth day of Ramzan is Vrith them a good day o» which 
to start out under devotion to death and it was selected in a 
last rising. The poet describes how the angd Gabriel told 
the prophet that bliss awaited those of his followers who died 
fighting with the infidels. ' The prophet then tells them how 
they could gain paradise and be met by the hojirk, whose eyes 
are like the waxing moon, whose cheeks are like the plantain 
leaves, who are soft as the petals of the young shoe fiower, 
“ by way of inspiring them with courage. The imagery is m»t 
quite so happy as before, for the necks of the hourk when they 
walk wave to and fro is like the neck of a rutting elephant. But 
their breast is like a lake wherein are lotus flowers, and they 

are always 16 years old and very amarous” “ They 

come like sporting elephants to bear away those who die in 
battle and strive with each other saying “ I will take him, I 
will take him”. The prophet swore to his army that such 
happiness would be theirs if they died fighting bravely”. Omar 
was eating dates, when he heard this he cast them away. 
The prophet asked why? He replied that he wished to waste 
no time in eating dates. “ I wish to use my time for fighting,’' 
and so saying, he rushed like a lion arpong a flock of sheep, . 
killed many and died fighting ; he met the death he wished 
for”. The father fought against the son, for, the bond of the 
faith is stronger than the bond of blood. The angels of 
death fought on the side of the prophet and the Koriesh were 
defeated.” 

The Mappillas of Cochin are mostly poor and ignorant, 

but unlike their brethren in South Malabar, 

Conclusion. , t i i 

they are on the whole peace-loving and law- 
abiding. In religion they are very orthodox, and their piety 
and zeal sometimes border on fanaticism. They do not take 
advantage of the educational facilities afforded to them by the 
Darbar, and do not make any serious attempt to raise them- 
selves socially, morally and intellectvadly. Their marriage 
prohibitions, like those of the Jews are Vfry few, and all matri-* * 
monial alliances are formed in accordatea with the precepts 
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ol ^ Koran. Polj^gainy prevails among^ them to a larger 
^et^t tfaeo a^y otW community in the State. Physically, 
they are, on the whole, a fine class of people, and are fit for 
any hard and enduring labour. They are much attached to 
those who treat them with kindness and consideration, and arO 
by far the most serviceable and most reliable in emergencies. 
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Akattu Ezhuunellenam 192 
Akkitlri 170 
Aksharavyakthi 132 
Akshaya Tntiya 356 
Alangium Lamarcki 372 
AlaMjur 177 
Alexandria 437 
Allahabad 258 
Alungal Kaudir 480 
Amarakosa 129 
Amaru 258 
Amavasya 324 
Amba Bevi 156 
Ambalams 80 

Ambalavasis 21, 99, 113, 125, 126, 128, 
180, 137, 145, 148, 224 
Ambalic)(^63 
Amb^ka Devi 156 
Ambftttans 364, 365, 366 
Amba^ha 43 
Ambljka Devi 166 
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Ammana palaka 189^ 199 

Ammanaur XSl 

Ammayi 48 

Ammi 188 

Ammikuzha 188 

Anutt(»nana Thazhakait 195, 215 

Ammon 414 

Amritapura 258 

Amritham 279 

Amsterdam 405 

AnacharatnB 262 

Anandaravan 92, 94 

Anantliayanamah 317 

Andhara country 115 

Andi 366 

Anduran Nayars 18 
Andwa 299 
Angamali 146, 256 
Angas 217 
Angiras 289, 854 
Angushthamatra 271 
Anhikams 316 
Anjampura 211, 212 
Anjuttikkar 441 
Anjuvanam 402 
Auuaprasana 15G, 203, 314 
Annapurna 230 
Anorodha 12, 225 
Antbaralajathis 149 
Antharalars 122 
Antharjanam 282 
Anthi Uzhiyuka 158, 161 
Antioch 437 
Ant yeshti 361 
Anulomajas 122 
Anulomam 20, 41, 154 
Anupravakaniya 208 
Anushtup 149 
Anvalobhana 200 
Apih 297 
Apanan 93 
Apararka 365 

Apastbamba 182, 293, 303, 838, 53 

Aptoryama 243 

Arangu 177 

Aranhan 168 

Aranya 261 

Arapura 178 

Arat 253 

Aratbi 808 

Arayal 13 

Archbishop of Goa 439 
Archbisdiop of Yerapoly 440, 441 
Ardhajamapu]a 949 
Ardhradatsanam 326 


Arghya 297, 818, 822, 381 
Arghyadana 286 
Ankkaplavu 208 
Aripalam 115 
Aripravu 89 

Ariyath Mehu Deseth 408 
Arka 306, 307 
Arkanya 807 
Arpu 185 

Arundhati 191, 801 
Ary a Bhatta 219 
Arya Bhattiya Bhashya 224 
Aryaman 187, 190, 300 
, Aryans 3. 168, 347 
Arya Patter 329 
Aryapurain 171 
Ai-ya Siddantha 219 
Aryo Dravidian 389 
Asan 20, 25, 61, 144 
Asanam 322 
i Asan Karayinmel 25 
1 Ashtagayasradham 95 
; Ashtaksiiara 142, 238 
j Ashtamangalyam 23, 24, 34, 140, 186 ‘ 
I Asbtami 225 
Ashtami Rohini 162 
Ashtasabasram 290, 291 
Asbtavaidyaiis 175 
1 Asita 337 

Asmarohaiiam 190, 301 
Asramas 349 

Astrological ceremonies 358 
Astrology 4, 217 
! Asuras 3, 89, 376 
Abwalavana 155, 167, 181,192, 196, 
200, 203, 204, 271 
Aswamedham 243 
Aswani 12 
Aswaruda 233 
Aswathi 223, 225 

Ata Cbakkiyar aniyil pradbanam 182 
Athanesius, Mar 448 
Atharvana Veda 321, 387 
Atbazbam 24 
Atbi 18, 77 

Athikurussi 18, 92, 95, 120 

Athlnan 320 

Athri289 

Atiyan 279 

Atma 321 

Attakkad Nambuthiri 164 
^ Attakkalam 68 
Attakkathas 65 

Aupasana 239, 240, 267, 802, 852 
Aupasana Agni 187, 191, 200 
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Aupasana homam 192 
do IdQkal 191 
Aupafianam kaohukal 191 
Australia 

Avaiianam 92% 829 
Avanangattu Chat^n 86 
Avanthara deeksba 209 
Avastha Swapna 821 
do Sushuptbi 821 
Avayavaso nirupanam 188 
Avebury Baron 40 
AvU Mala 102 
Ayal Obn 107, 185 
Ayini 24 
Ayirattin 1S8 
Ayllyam 143 
Ayushia homam 158 
Ayuthapuja 71 
Ayyappan 80, 84, 135 
Azam 467 

Azhkanazim 405, 431 
Azhvancheri 178 

do Tamburakkal 188, 173 

B. 

BADARYASMAMA 277 
Badriiiath 858, 250, 261 
Badulakas 256 
Bakrid 471 
Balachakram 261 
Balakrishnan 252 
Bali 96, 106. Ill, 230 
Baliharana 241 
Balikallu 113, 115, 245 
Bali Kalpain 228 
Banalingam 240 

Barbosa Duarte 4, 19, 55, 118, 277 
Basavan 396 
Bassia 304 

Beddoe, Dr. John 168 
Benares 90, 111, 330 
Bene Israels 425 
Bettathauad 65* 

Bhadrakali 67, 124, 146 
Bhadrasanam 173, 

Bhagas 219 

Bhagavat gita 260, 827 
Bhagavaii 24, 72, 75, 80, 

120, 183, 166, 242, 378, 382 
Bhajanam 139 
Bharadwaja 290 
Bharani 71 
Bharata383 
Bharati 261 



v^|ii289^ 
Bhas]iiai$NAxana 2# . 
BtsbsmsLti 239,. 28(7 
Bhatia^Utfya 14, $45 
Bhattathiri 174 
Bhatiolpala 223 
Bhavanam 11 


Bhavati 208 

, Bhavati Bhiksham dadhatu 208 
Bijabalam 218 
Bijas 230 
Bhiksha 189, 177 


Bhikshamidam 208 
Bhikshapatram 208 
Black Jews 405, 406, 418, 429, 430, 
431, 482 

Boudhayana 147, 158, 193, 195, 256, 


290 
Bhu 312 
Bhuddas 258 


Bhudevans 198, 278 
Bhugolapuranam 188, 149 
Bhuman Bhupoyam Prapya 174 
Bhumidanam 167 
Bhur Bhuva 242 
Bhutaraya Perumal 176 
Bhutas 86, 145, 249 
Bhuti 239 
Bhuvaneswari 230 
Brahaqharanam 290 
Brahma 2, 135, 230, 295, 312, 370 
Brahmachari 139, 208, 209, 210, 234, 
235, 287, 293, 294 
BralAiiachari Asramam 264 


Brahmadanam 208 
Brahmaloka 296 
Brahmam 235 

Bnihmana bhojanam 852, 353 
Brahmani 28, 24, 30 
Brahmani bull 373 
Brahmanical IMalabar 174 
Brahmans B^uhran 344, 345 
Kanyakubja 197 
Konkaui 344 
Kulin 197 
Nambuthiri 170 
Tamil 289 

Brahmasamrajyam 173 
Brahxxubswam 214, 814 
Brahmavarchas 173 
Brahihi 261 
Brahuls 2 

Bramfclicharyam 39, 142, 157, 208, 209, 
»8, 358 
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Bcamhayngnam Si40, 821, B55 
Bdliaspathy 801 
Briliat Jataka 223 
Brihat Samhita 246, 248 
Brimhankal 120 

Buchanan, The Bev. Olaudius 401 
Buchanan Dr. 119 
Buddhism 848 
Bulakku 841 
Butea frondosa 157 

C- 

CALAMINA 436 
Caldean Syrians 444 
Caldwell Dr. 2 
Caliph Valid 460 
Cameons 4 
Carmalites 440 
Chaippu 9 
Chaitra 229 

Chakkan 367, 368, 369 
Chakkiyar Koottu 129 
Chakkiyar Nambiyar 122, 129, 133 
Chakkiyars 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 
186, 214, 255 
Chakram 359 
Chakrayana 196 

Chalyans 103, 116, 117, 118, 121 

Chamatha 187, 191 

Chamundi 282 

Chanchamatha 216 

Chandanayaki 370 

Chandas 319 

Chandeswari 370 

Chandra 227 

Chanthu 161, 193 

Chappangom 383 

Charana 152 

Chariia castes 19 

Chama Purattu Nayars 16 

Charnavar 16 

Chathaka Karma 861 

Chathan 382 

Chathur masya 240, 856 

Ohathurthi karma 199 

Chayil 485 

Chedars 870 

Chelakali 281 

Chempakasseri 276 

Chempa muri vella 174 

Chempath 74 

Chempukasu 279 

Chempukotti 17, 18 

Ohenda 65 

Cbenda Pothuval 144 
Ohengalam 65 


Chengamanat 164 
Chenganasseri 441 
Chengazhikode 136, 137 
Chengazhi Nambiyar 136, 137 
Chennamangalam 85, 404, 406 
Gheppu 84 
Cheral64, 172 
Cherakkal Taluk 213 
Cheraman Perumal 116, 460, 461 
Cheranad 67 
Cheria Jenmakkar 61 
Cheries 60 
Cherukayil 19 
I Cherula 93, 94 

I Cherutali 284 
Chettikkarari 388 
Chingam 12 

Chithayan 27, 111, 114, 118, 140 
Chitrakudam 82 
Ghittachalanam 171 
Chittedeth 78 
I Chittu 283 

Chittur Taluk 42, 72, 380, 384, 393 
Chola 172, 289 
Gholadesam 205 
Choladesath Vadaman 290 
Chola Perumal 122 
Chorunnu 165 

Choula or Choulam 156, 203 
Chovaram 177, 274 
Chovaramkur 177 
Chovattom 120 
Christian church 435 
Christian era 460 
Chudalakaruppan 368 
Chudala Kuttu 136 
Chiikriyom 209 

Church Missionary Sgcioty 443 
Chuttanibalam 244.^'^^ 

Circumcision 413, 414, 468, 469 
Coleman Dr. 428 
Constantinople 437 
Council of Nice 436 
j Council of Trent 452 
Cranganore 404, 406, 433 

' D. 

DADHICHA346 
Dakshayini 46 

j Dakshina 107, 211, 242, 264, 328 
351, 446 

Dakshinayanam 3 
Damakaran 134 
Damodaran 317 
Dananjayan 93 
I Dandakaranya 219 



Index 
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Dandu 208 

• Danom or Danoms 34, 173, 202 
Daradattam 367 
Barapurs^ 119 
Datttha 99.' 196, 18T, 189,191, 806, 
288, sai * 

Barikan 67 
Bariia Vadha'm 67, 133 
Basa or Dasas 2^3 
I)asa;uamis 261 
Dasara 71 
Basi 16, 211, 283 
David pastile 432 
David de*Beth-Hillel 432, 433 
Deeparadhana 245, 249 
Dcopa.stampam 245 
Do*facto, De-jure 3G 
D^niker 430 
Desadhyayi 223 
Desapuslipam 161 
Desavayus 93 
Desavazhi 15, 57, 60 
Desoin or Desoms 15, 55, 57, 60, 73, 74, 



1 ^ 416 , 416 


480 

BraliJ^fltylkiia 290, j908. 
Bravida Brahma jk 353, 362 
Bravidas 346, 662^ '' 

Bravidian Kingdonls 2 
Diavidian Languages 2, 402 
Bo. Baoes 2, 197 ^ 

Do^ Traditionfi 4 

Bravidians 3, 168 
Bravidian Tribes 101 
Brury Captain 7 
Buhrana 436 
Burga 13 ‘ 

Darmantram 228 
Duryodhana 130 
Duthavakyam 130 
Dwadesi 62, 262, 323 
Bvrajasthambam 245 
Dwaraka 259 
Dwijas 169 


471 

Dovaclathaii 93 

f>evagciiidli}ir\a 2 

Dcvalan 370 

Devanj^a or Devangas 369, 170 37 J, 

372, 378, 374 
Dovapiija 241 
Devaraiii 397 
l)e\as 68, '236, 370 
l)t'>aswom 146 

[JpAuta or De\atas 229 294, 319,375 


Echil 284 
Eclipses 324 
Edacheri Nayar 17 
Edakkad 177 
Edangali 92 
Edapilly 276 
Edavam 12 
Edcssa 436, 437 
Edhanain 197, 189, 191 
Edom 414 
Edu 1T6 


Duvatapnja 321 
T)evat|ja'chana 321 
Dovatarpanam 230, 237 
Devi 156 

De\ im.ahatm> am 160, 357 
Dovipuraiia 191, 248 
Deuteronomy 426 
Dhajana 355 
Dliananjayau OBin 
Dhanii 12 
Dhanna sutras 196 
Dharmiliomam 191 
Dhatar 200 
Dhotis 303 
Dliruva 302 
Dhurva 297 
Diamper, Sj'^nod of 439 
Diksha 1'92, 2B9, 270, 272 
Biksha Vorikkukal 102 
Dj pa vail 325 


Egj'ptians 217, 414 
Ekadesi 162, 251, 254 323 
Ekarcha-samskara 157 
Ekodishta 157, 209, 329 
Ekodishta Sradha 144, 329 
I Elanm 13 
; Elathalam 65 
I Klayathus 99 
1 Ela}orammal28 
j Embrans 344, 345 
Enangau or Enangans 25, 27, 44, 93 
I 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 112, 115 
j 117, 145, 380 
, Enaiigu 27, 117, 140 
Eiinpudava 140 
Epiphany 454 
Eradi 147 
Erikka 88 
Esther 422 
Ethyo^ns 414 
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Ettan Thampum ^ 

Euphesus 452 
Eimliuius 436 
Eztmtliaclian 61, 114 
Bahttthal 62 

r. 

FALASHA JEWS 429 
Fanam91, 880, 881, 384 
Fateha 468, 470 
Father Joseph 440 
Fawcett 160, 170 
Fenn Rev. 442 
Ferdinand 432 
Feriera De’ Silva 405 
Food, 98, 163, 284, 338, 862, 420, 456, 
478 

Franciscan 439 
Francis St. 442 
Frankfort 428 

Funeral Customs 91, 110, 120, 157, 
266, 267, 268, 269, 327, 328, 329, 
330, 360, 869, 373, 378, 383, 385, | 
387, 392, 395, 398, 422, 453, 473 

o. 

GABAI 417 
Gada 859 

Ganam 61, 205, 290 
Ganapati 61, 67, 77, 78, 80, 110, 117, 
135, 139, 140, 166, 186, 188, 200, 
204, 252, 262, 301, 321,377, 378, 
Ganapati homam 252 
Ganapati Pattu 67 
Ganapati pooja 107, 351 
Ganapati yantram 231 
Gandham 322 

Gandhar\^a 12, 15, 301, :302, 365 
Ganesa 91, 162, 205, 200, 252, 260 
Gancsayanamah 252 
Gangama 164 
Ganges 317 
Ganitha 224 
Gantakaranan 80 
Garbhadhanam 199, 200, 803, 312 
Garbhadhana xnantram 808 
Garga 149 
Gargi 224 
Garhapatya 242 
Garuda 87, 132 
Garuda puranam 271 
Gathali 386 
Gaudas Panoha 846 
Gaoda Saraswata 846, 352 
Gauriasi, 367 


Gauri Banker 260 
Gautama 182, 196, 289 
Gauthingri 886 
Gaya 95, Jll 

Gajatri 124, 128, 156, 286, 242, 317, 
882 ‘ 

Gayatri Japam 237, 313 

Gayatri mantra 218, 236, 237, 318, 319 

Gayatri Upastana 819 

Genesis 417 

Ghati 350 

Ghatikithapana 350 
Ghatikas 226 
Giri 261 
Gita 257 

Gnanasnanam 454 
Goa 859 
Gobila 196, 204 
Godana 157, 209 
Godanavratam 20t) 

GodiA an 317 
Gokuiiiam 345 
Gokulashtami 324 
Oolusu 102, 342 
(ropichandanam 267, 280, 359 
Gopuram 245 

(^otra 151, 173, 182, 215, 216, 290, 
291, 295, 320, 347, 349, 351 
Govendhana 261 
Govmda Bhagavat Padar 257 
Graham 15 
Grahuna nirnaya 224 
Grahapravesaiia Homa 358 
Grahapravesanam 301 , 302 
Grahasta or Grihastas 142, 208, 234 , 
235, 286, 330, 349, 359 
Gramadevatha 186,359 
Gramakkar Panniyur and Chovouc 
172 

Gr.imam 171, 175, 17T, 178, 182, 
251, 274, 316 
Gr.iinani 274 
(Jramani Adhyans 276 
Gramani Nambuthiri 176 
Graudha 70* 160, 176 
Gregory, Ma#442 
(7nbasta> 142, Grihastas 234, 349 
(Trihya 196 
Grihyafni 242, 284 
Grihya-Karikas 356 
Grihya Parishishta 247, 356 
Grihya Sutras 161, 152* 154, 166, 193. 
196, 196, 227, 271, 289, 290, 291, 
293, 308, 814, 816,845, 346, 355 
Gnhya Yagna 181 
Gulikan 80, 118 
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OuiiE^osham 82 

Oundert Dr. US, 452 

Ouru 207, 208, 229, 269, 264, 294 

Oarukals 2?0 

Ouruthi 107 

Ouruvayur 45, 64 


H. 



Iihi^a,77 
ItIlihMs 129 
Xtitixayarachan 46 
niiki 46 
Izltuvans 74 


HABASIKHA 344 
Habfl lbn Malik 4G1 
Hajis 477 
Hallegua 432 
HallekQa 413 
Hatiafee 463 
Hanuman 87, 130 
Hanuman yantram 232 
Haii Cl, 205 
Hii^ridwar 260 
Harivamsa 348 
Hastha 12, 225 
Hastham 306 
Havika Brahmans 354 
liavissu 209 
Hebrew 415, 425 
Herodotus 414 
Hotairi 466 

Hiranyagarbham 173, 321 
Homakundom 252 

HoinaEpi29, 141, 143, 187,191, 192, 
a 209, 210, 215, 228, 266, 267 
288', 299, 365, 367, 371, 376 394 
Homasala 242 
Hora Sastram 228 
Houris 481, 482, 483 
Hrim 230 

Hunter, Sir William 402 
Hydor Ali 7 


Tdam 11 . 

Tkkavu 156 ^ i 

Ikku 156 ; 

Ilayatus 127, 128 

Illakkar 16, 97,#03 

Illam 16, 21, 178, 179, 193, 205, 206 

HU 77 

Illotamma 129, 136 
Indo-Aryan 310 

Indra 39, 89, 202 i 

Indrani 261 j 

Inheritance 52, 109, 117, 126, 154, au, 
315, 354, 368, 372, 378, 417, 469* 
Inquisition 439 
Isabella 432 
Isac Irgus 405 


lacobite Patriarch 443 

Jacobites 442, 450 

Jacobite Syrians 448, 445, 446 

Jadabelli840 

Jada-patha <254 

Jadaru 369 

Jagannath 258 

Jabuda Levita Habbi 401 

Jaimirias 253 

Jaimlni 196 

Jamath Mosque 462 

Jammam 277 

Jauaki 46 

Jangam 373 

Janmidar 60 

Jaiiams 178, 205, 239, 242, 244, 316, 
319, 320, 322 
Jata 256 

Jatasingarani 340 
Jathaka 224 
J«ithakarmam 155, 314 
Jatimatranmar 175 
Jatimatras 175, 

Jatmirnayam 15 
J ivall horaam 301 
Jeevan ^Muktha 143 
Jcbova 418 
Jcumakkurb G1 
Jenmi or Jonmies 23, 60 
Jorustilcm 401, 408, 404 
Jews 400, 401, 402,403 
Jews Black 404, 406, 418, 431 
Jews Brown 405, 431 
Jews Felasba 429 
Jews German and Polish 405 
Jews Jerusalem 405 
Jew Town 406 

Jews White 405, 406,412, 418, 480, 
431, 433 
Jimiki341 
Jins 478 
Jivathma 230 
Jonakwn 459 

Jona1j;0n MappiUas 425, 459 
Jordaii 414 
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Joida&us Fxiar 4d& 

Jose^ Raban 402 
Joshiziath mutt 261 
Joshua 414 
Jotisha sastram 217 
Jubilee 401 
Judaism 402, 418 
^ ^ Judea 482 
Judeans 414 
Jumma Musjid 464 
Jus Patronale 440 
Jyothishtoma 248 
Jyotisha 217 

K 

Kaaba 470 
Kadavallur 263, 

Kadavu 177 

Kaduka thyaktha sthe^ a 104 
Kadupattans 108, 104,*^ 105, 108, 109, 
113, 114, 116, 121 
Kadur Bhattan 104 
Kaikolans 374, 375, 376, 377, 378, 879 
Kaikotti kali 63 
Kailas 141 
Kailasa vasies 141 
Kaimal 15, 19 
Kaimuttu Panam 440 
Kaivalyamata 358, 859 
Kakkakal 132 

Krtkkalans 379, 380, 382, 883, 884 
Kakkasseri Bhatteri 205 
,, Illom 205 
Kakkat Karnavapad 1 28 
Kakkat Nanibutliiri 128 
Kalacbi kali 281 
Kaladi 266, 261 
Kaladipika 224 

Kalakkattu Kunjan Naml)iar 132, 180 
Kalam 106 

Kdlamthattil Kurukkal 27(> 

Kala meghattanmar 89 
Kalamomakulu 174 
Kalamczhutbum Pattum 84 
Kalan 284 
Kalari 76 
Kalan Kurup 19 
Kalasam 110, 116, 251 
Kalasam Ozhikkuka 14i 
Kalasqdhana 397 
Kalasothana 397 
Kali 71, 80, 81, 120 
Kaliina 468 
Kaliyuga 104, 252 
Kallur 85 
Kalpancheri 178 
Kama Deva 70 


Kamadhenu 86 
Kama Sastra 258 
Kamat 407, 468 
Kambithayam 281 
Kammal 341 
Kammalan 17 
Kamsa 64 
Kamsa Vadhom 64 
Kanaka Sabha 3 
Kaiiamirikkuka 165 
Kandawar345 
Kandharshi tharpanan 294 
Kani 70, 71 
Kanial 290, 291 
Kaniyalar 291 
I Kaniyau 25, 63, 76 
, Kanji 65, 91, 98, 284, 466, 478 
I Kankanam 193371, 377 
j Kannil2, G1 

1 ' KanniramVG, 80 

Kanmyodukkudi Sarvaswa Dhanom 216 
Kantakaranan 382 
Kanyaka 290 

Kanyakadanom udakapurva 188, 

291, 295 
KanyarKubja 197 
KanyaVarana 350 
Kapala Dhann 380 
Kapila 239 
Kappiri 8B2 
I Kappul02,341,342 
I Karai 341 

I Kaniinniel Asau 20, 25 
! Karappuratliukar 105, 112 
I Karappu Rayaii 388 
! Kanlvkadi 279 
I Karislokam 100 ' 

Karkadagom 12, 112, 102, 8b2, 807 
Karmajeyanthi 856 
' Karmasutras 257 
Kannis 275 
Karnamantram 827 
Kaniavan or Karanavans 25, 30. 31 , 

33. 35, 42, 45, 47, 48, 49, 50, 

51, 52, 53, , 71, 94, 153, 155, - 
167, 198, 216 
Karnavedham 156, 204 
Kartlia 15, 18 
Karthavu 148 
I Karthikai 209, 320 
Kaniga Musads 127 
Karuka 94 
Karukapullu 94 
Karumalapatta 234 
Karuveppila 284 

r Karyakkarb 55, 277 ' - 
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Kasi Yathm SM 

Kastikara chetty 397 ' 

Kaflumala 341 

Kai^’apa^ ISO, 289 

KathakaliSe, 65, 281 

Kathanar 448, 449, 451, 

Kathiayana 290 
Kathila 163 
Kattodam 44 
KattUmadam S5, 228 
Katu Veppu 884 
Kaupina235, 281, 282 
KausHitaka 193 
Kavalkar 01 
Kavam 384, 385, 396 
Kavdian 380 
K|ivil Moosad 127 
Jtavu 81, 83 
KayyankuU 63 
Razhakam 127, 142 
Kazhuthila 284 
Kazi 464, 467, 471 
Kobla 473 
Kedarnath 2'>9 

Kelallur Noi’lakandan Chomithiri 224 
Kolikottu 165 
Kentram 217 

Kerala 1, 2, 7, 14, 15, 28, 32, 33, 39, 

, 103, 104, 122, 129, 137, 156, 

tt^,170, 238, 266 274 
RoL'alacharam 262 
Koralamaliatmvam 2, 39, 12*2, 149, 
170, 171, 250 
Kerakipatrika 149 
Kerala Vilasam 149 
Kerala Visesha Mahatmyam 149 
Keralolpathi 2, 81, 84, 141, 149, 170 
Kesariyoga 227 
Kethu 218, 223 
Kctfcukalivaiiam 59 
Kidakka Kaliyanam 31 
Kidakkora 81 

do Kaliyanam 31 

Kiriyam IS, 

Kiriyathil 16 
Kiriyathil Nair 15 
Kirthanams 281 
Kitab 470 
Kiya Perumal 172 
Kiyapuram 172 
Kizchidambaram 261 
Kizhakkinl 188 
Kizsantikaran 249 
Kodasscri Kartlia 18, 163 
Kodar 482 


^4^432 , 

Kokk^ Nambatyi^ 38 
Kolatht^ Vari^ar^fO 
Kollikatta 9$ji 

K§mpu Yeppu 884^ 

Kongu 73, 74 
Kongu Desom72 
Koiikan 71, 78 

, Konkani 349, 362 
Konkaiii Brahman HU) to 854 
Konka-pada 7l, 73, 75 
Konna 70 

Koothambalam 130 
Koot{;am 61 

I KoottulSO 

1 Koran 466, 469, 471, 472, 474 
Koratti Kaimal 19 
Kota 345 
Koteswar 345 

Kott irakkai,i Tkimparan 64 
Kottaram 11, 890 
Kotti> inn kolum 281 
Kottumohiri 161 
Kountheyashtakam 130 
Kovilagom 11, 147, 148 
Kovil Thampuran Valiya 66 
Kozhakatta 285 
Krainapatha 254 
Krishna 04, 130, 171 
Krishna giiiam 206, 208, 209 
Krishnashtami 356 
Kri|hpattam 64 
KsKaram 239 
Kshatrya houses 152 167 
Kshatriyas 4, 11, 16, 129, 130, 

151, 150, 158, 160, 161, 167, 260 
Kghema Namaskaram 212 
Kshetravasins 122 
Kudallur 206 
Kudarams 390 

Kudivechu lllathu Dethu 216 
Kudi Vekkuka 139 
KttdiyattomlBl, 136 
Kudumi203, 873 
Kudumichetti 386, 887 
Kula Devathas 368, 359 
Kula.Btri-213 
KulftvazhaiaO 
KnU^u Vekkuka 186 
Kumarala Batta 258 
Kunl^aran 837, 888 
' Kura^liaka iS87, 317 
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iy^bhapradek&hinom 93 
Kffinbhom 190 
Kundalam 263 
K\mkama 35S, 892 
Kuniiamangalath Mana 195 
Kunnatliu Mana 195 
Kunukkus 288 
Kuppadu 279 
Kurava 29, 185 
Kurippans 07 
Knrukkal 110 
Kurukshotm 171, 219 
Kurup 15, 19, 146 
Kuruthola 130 

Kusa 144,186, 187, 188,191, aOS 
204,^06, 267, 208, 296, 828 
Kusasthali 347 
Kutba 471 
Kutliampilli 374 
Kutlisya 289 
Kuttancheri 131 
Kuttichattaii 80 
Kuttu Nangi} ar 180 
Kiittnvaroan 250 
Kuzhal 186, 148 
KuzliupilUkartha 18 

L. 

LABOITRDANAIS 7 

Laghutvam 132 

Jjagnas 12, 222, 225 

Lajahoinain 139, 190. 195, 801, 353 

Lakshmana 89, 383 

Lalita Pancharai 357 

Lam 230 

Lanka 89, 130, 219 
Laval-P\ rara De 67 
Letonrnefir 41 
lievites 401 
Limunke 3 
Lmaii Mac 40 
Lingadharis 390 
Lingam 373 
Liiigayets 873, 397 
Lodovico Varthema 39, 56, 57 
Logan Mr. 30, 461 
Lokadit\ a 345 

M. 

Maccaboeus 422 

Madhuparkham 290, 297, 298, 350, 
351 

Madhurj'am 132 


Madhusudana 317 
Madhwa259 
Madhwachaya 859 
Madhyaman 290, 291 
Magba 225 
Mahabali 67 
^lahabharatha 349 
Mahalakshmi 352 
Mahalaya 830 

Mahalaya Amavasya 324, 357 
Mahamakham 274 
Maba navami 857 
Mahasivarathri 824, 857 
Miihendra 12 

Malabar, 3, 7, 15, 103, 116. 16 199, 

262 

Malabar Census 147 
Malabar Law and Custom Moores 37 
Malabar Marriage commission 38 
Malar 252 

Mala} ala Brahmans 170 
Malay all Ambattaiis 304 
Mahkhana 123 
Malik Ibn Linar 460 
Malik Medina 460 
Malian 382 
Manakulam 255 
Manavalan 154 
Manayamma 127 
Mandalam 84, 135, 254 
Maudalapu}a 85 
Mandanamisra 258 
Mandapa Pratlubhta 351 
i Mandhata 164 
Mangalasara 851 
MangalaBnanam 352, sbs 
Mangalasuk tarns 185, 180 
■Mangalasutram 191, 299, 352 
Mangalodayam 149 
Mangalyadharanam 299 
Manicca Vachakar 436 
Alankudi 290 
Mannadi} ar 20 
I Mannaiiar 213 
j Mannans85 

I Mannathu kanni 193 ^ 

I Manolpads 123 
I Manthrakodi 447 

Mantram 189, 191, 204, 205, 228, 230, 
253, 207, 351 

I Mantiams 28, 75. 86, 93, 189, 227, 
229, 230, 270, 200,-^202,1203 205 
]Mantrapushpam 822 
Mantras 319, 820 
Mantrasaram 228 



Mantravada^?! 227, 228 
Mantravadi 280 
Manu 273, 854 
ManusmHMu 214 

MappiHaH, Jonakan 425, 459, 462, 471 
Mappillas, Nazraiio 435 
Mappilla* songf} 479 
Maramannu 448 

Maian or Maiar 146, 208 248 250. 

267 

Maranam 229 , 

IVIar Athanesius 448 
Mar Cyril 444 
Marco Polo 438 
Mar Gregor} 440, 442 
Man Amman 388 
Mi^rjana 230 
Mar Thomas 402, 442 
Mar Thomas Athancsius 443 
Marakudas 128, 283 
Marriage cnstcms 304, 307, 870, 376, 
884, 886Jg8, 391, 393, 390, 407, 
. 412, 44d^8, 403 

Maniage cuiMlb . — 

,'‘4b!ialnaiis 116, 117 
Kadupattans 106, 109 
Konkaui Brahmans 349, 
354 

Marara 145 
' Muttatus 120 

NambuthirLi 184, 199 
Kayars 22 to 3l 
Pisharodis 142, 143 
Samanthans 147 
Shatriyas 151 
Tamil Brahmans 291, 
303 

Variyars 139, 140 
ISIarumakkatha^ am 40, 55 
Marumakkathaj is 41 
Marumakkathavam Law 53 
Masikas 330 
Matrika puja 361 
Matsya jiuranfiltBO 
Mattanchery 400 
Mattapiialh Nambuthiri 140 
MattaMlasam 132 
Mattu 106, 111 209, 270 
Mattudesathu Nambidi 123 
Mayne Sir Henr} 41 
Mayura\arma 345 
Mazhamangalathu Namhudiri 224 
Mekhala 208 
Mekka Mothiram 457 
Melanesia 414 


249 

Archbishop of Goa 4^ 
MendkkflO t . * 

Menon 19 

Meppathn r Karay nna^Bhatiathiripad 
, 180 

Meppayil Kunji Otheiian 07 
Mithila 846, 348 ^ : 

Metran 448, 451 
Metran’s party 444 
Metti 842 
Himamsa 275 
' MimatnsakarH211, 212 
Mithakbhara 172 
Mithili 348 
Mithra 238, 320 
Mithropasthana 238 
Mittam 178 2C8, 445 
Mizha\u 182 
Mleschas 287 
Moah 414 
^Mohanani 229 
Monophysites 442 
Monte Coivina John of 438 
Moolatngona } antram 232 
Moore 37 
Mosaical Law 406 
Mosque 469, 471 
Muhurthakal 384 
Muhurthams 43, 218, 224, 312 
217, 376 

Mukhadarsanam 188 
Mukhamandapam 244 
Mukkuthi 101, 341 
Multi'260 
Mulakrishyam 284 
MuUakkal Bhagavathi 137 
Multa Praclare 440 
Mpndiyan 80, 382 
Mundu 162 

Munja 2C6, 209, 299, 301 
Miinroe Major 7 
Muppathirandukar 106, 109 
Mnrdhavasiktak.1 161 
Musad 127 
IMuthalniura 175 
Mutinnii EzhiinnalU 279 
Muttan 118 

Muttatu 122, 125, 126, 127, 144; 249 
Mutts 258 

BTyukkhasjm 4C5, 431 

N. 

Nad <fL\ NADS 15, 57, 60 
Naduljaittam 43, 91, 182, 2C6 
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J$j^avaBbi67,6C, 74,76 
Kaga or Kagas U % 8^* 82 
Naga ball 852 
Naga kotitas 81 
Nagan93 
' Naga patam 101 
Nagar 840 
Nagattan Kavus 81 
Nogna sradha 828 
Naiioisaranyam 130 
Naimiiliika sradham 381 
Nakshatiradesa 223 
Nalagu idal 308 

Nalambalam 127, 245, 249. 255 
256, 369 
Nalakettu281 
Nalupadam 164, 165, 366 
Nam 170 

Namakarana 136, 202 
Namaskaram 178, 212, 255, 322 
Nambidis 122, 124, 154 
Nambidis Ai} nikiir 123, 148 
Nambissans 134 

Nambiyar 130, 133, 136, 137, 147 
Nambiyar Chakkiyar 133, 136 
Nambiyar Chengazbicode 137 
Do Chengazhi 133 

Do Kalakkath Kunjan 132, 137 

Do Nayar 133 
Do Pllappatta 137 

Do Pushpakaii 133 

Do Tiyyadi 133, 134, 135, 136 
Do 82, 137, 140, 203, 205, 235 
Nambuthiri Aftakkat 164, 282, 283 
Do Kakkat 123 
Do Kokkara 83 
Nambuthiris 1, 15, 16, 35, 36, 39, 40, 
41, 46, 82, 85, 97, 100, 105, 125, 
136, 145, 152, 170, 172, 176 
183, 191, 201, 208, 286, 289, 291, 
416 

Nambuthiri Sauvadhikaryakar 277 
Nambuthiripad Tantri 250 
Nanayuka 279 

Nandeemukham 139, 157, 181, 186, 
206, 210 

Nandi Sradham 851 
Nangiyar 129, 136 
Nangiyarkoothu 186 
Nara^ 184, 196 
Naraka Chaturdeshi 357 
Narayana bali 158, 272 
Narayana Bhatta 855 
Nathu 101, 841 


NatuvU klatam 259 
Na\^graham 219 
Navarathri 71, 162, 323 
Navasradham 328 
Nayaka 1 
Nayan 1 

Nayar (subdivision) Agattucharna 16 
Aiiduran 18 
Attikkurussi 18 
Oheinpukotti 17 
Edaclieri 17 
Illuttu 15 
Kifiyatti? 15 
Marar 17 
Otattu 17 
Psidaming.ilani 17 
PtilUchau 17 
Purathu Charm 1 16 
Swam pat til 17 
Vattakkiid 17 

Navirs3, 6, 16. 17, IS, 37,40 

Nearchus 436 

Nebuchadnazzar 403 

Neduugati 147 

Negroid 429 

Negro Jewh 429 

Nelli 77 

Nenthrapazham 68 
Nennjudukkuka 282 
Nerumangalyam 164 
Nostoriau 437, 438, 442 
„ Church 439 
„ S\r\ans444 
Netn avar 20 
Nottuvau 66 
Newars 2 
Nikka 464 
Nilavilakku 130 
Nineveh 437 
Nira 77. 78 
Niratuka 279 
Niranam 435 
Nirmalyam 248 
Nimaya Siudhu 831 
Niruktam 321 

Ni8chikathambulam203, 350 
Nishekam 225 

Nishkramanam 156, 202, 208, 314 

Niskaram 470 

Nisumba 188 

Nitya Sradham 269, 331 

Nivedyam 209, 244, 322, 325 

Niviti 237 / 

Nool 476 


0 . 


OddeNS *39i 0, 3U2, 398 
Odhra 390 

Okkum Koluttum VochuClttkka 282 
Ola 19, 02 
Om 238, 319 
Oiu (tat-sat) 150 

Onam '27, 31,42, 07, 09, 78, 162, 281 
Oochiitaiiam 229 
Oo^arakariippau 308 
Ooiiu 24 

OorilparusLa 127, 170 
Ooltiiralihaclra 225 
Oottarasliacla 225 
Oottrani 225 
Op^rfc 15 
Oban 393, 395 
OtatuNavars 17 
Othillatha\ar 176 
Olhu 177 
0thullci\at* 170 
Olhu tliodang.il 208 
Oliakaltil 294 
Oltczhapattak 457 

P. 

PadA 207, 251 
Padakam 132 
Padainangalam N<iyars 17 
Padamaram 375 
Padavyakti 132 
P^wSimam 75 
Padmanablia 317 
Padmapadachariar 258 
Padmipurana 245 
Padmasanam 318 
Padiiiasura 375 
Padyam 322 
Pakarclia 20 
l\ilvshiyil Muttatu 254 
i^ilaui 119 
PtiUba Yidlii self' 

Palikkamothirain 102 
Paliyath 20 
Palkaiiji 140 
Pallavas 15 
Pallichan 17, 18, 59 
i’allikurup 279 
Palliport 60 
rallithamam liG 
Pallivotta 253 
Palunku 387 

I*ambu IMekkat Kambutbiri 82 



I P4nel|a)»Bliita Sarica, US 
! Panclia E^ravidaa ite, 340 * ‘ 

^ Palhcha Gaudtis ' 109 
i Panchagavyain 44, 87, *139, 313 
' Paticliajana 340 
Pancha kroaa 347 
Pancliaksliaram 238 
1 Panchali 130, 308 . 

Panchatli Andi 300 
P«incliayataua piija Bit 
Panchayet 211, 407 
Pandaram 397 
I Pundara Patti 54 
I Pandavas 130 
Pam 19 

Panigraliauani 29, 107, 120, 159, 
195 

J\imklvar 19, 75 
Panipadan 129 
Panuuiir 172, 170. 177 
Pauni>ur grainakkar 172 
PanuiMirkur 177 
Panp ittiin 384 
Pansupari 20 
! Pautalavaiii 401 
Panthi 177 
Panthiradi 249 
Papishtanmar 176 
I Pappadain65, 08, 98, 103, 263 
Para 91 

Parabralimani 320 
Paradcbi.'s 1*29, 344 
Parag|ife; 77 
Farakali 281 
Parakkum Kuthu 132 
Paramatma 280 
Paranipara Andi 306 
Para nirakkuka 91 
Paraiuiuu 100 
Parappanad 119 
Parasara 197 

Parasurama 4, 39, 82, 103, 120, 
130, 137, 163, 347 
Parasu Cdaya\ar 251 
Partisans 85 
Paridhi 187, 191 
ParikbUit 83 
Parinayanani 352 
Parialio, 1*27, 128 
Pariyappad 201 
Parthia436 
Parth<^ia 217 
Pam^ 224 
Pa9hai9l!l 328 
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4i 80 

Pindnins 94, 268, 270, 880 

^iihinftlttvittukar 10 

Pisachas 85 

BathinaluvnitoM 201 

Pisankatki 48 

Pathinayirathil Nayar 19 

Pisharassiar 143 

Pathiprayiina Japti&i tJOl 

j Pisharoties 139, 142 

Patlmvaram 440, 449 ^ 

Pishariim 142 

Patinjattu 34 

1 Pituranmar 125 

Patinjattu iruthal 93, 34 

' Pitre Tarpana 237 

Patinjattu ^furi 9 

1 Pitriloka 272, 330 

l*iiiinjattupura 9, 

' I’ltri* 269, 272, 285, 294 , 307, 331, 833 

Patipjnira Variyar 138 

1 risiHU 88, 187, 1H9, 239 

Patiii Kuujt 95 

1 Pokkiimurathu 75 

Patwyasalia 295 

1‘ollathali 136 

Patriarch of Babylon 437 

Polyandry 31, 210 

Pittakkaran 388 

Pol\gaun 210, 315, 415 

PattaiiMttukal 208 ' 

Poiupc\ 403 

Pattunom Pizhathuv.ir 106 i 

j Poiiathies 109 

Pattarappan 105 

Pongal 311 

Pattathiar Apima 105 i 

Ponnani 38, 119 

Pattil 841 ' 

Poravattu 75 

Patt ola Mcnoii 16, 16 

Pothi 131 

Pattola Musath 1 25 

Pothuval 122, 144 

Pattil IJhadrakali 07 

Pnibhakara 174 

Do (lauaimthy 67 

Prabhuta bah 329 

Pattukaj \ al dothu 215 

drachma Viti 237 

Paul Topmard 430 

i Pradakbhmam 190 

l^avada 340 

Pradosham 162 

Pavumana 185 

Prajapathi 187, iOO 

Pavaharara 842 

l*rajapathiam 293, 815 

Paviihram 283 

Prakrithi 201 

Pavu mundu 31, 373 

Pramanakkar 73, 75 

Payasam 20, 249, 285 1 

Pramanies 55 

Pazliaj akuru 440 

PiMiian 93 1 

Piizhayari 279 ' 

Pranavam 207 , 237, 390 

Pcral 13, 77, 113 

Prana} amara 237 

Pcraniaugiiiathu iiiaiia 195 

Pra])5Uichasaram 228 

Pcrambatta PaiiiKkar '470 

Prasadauis 249 

J*erattupur,ithu Nambuthiri 270 

Prasnas 217 

Peruiuals of Kciala 122, 104, 105 

Pratlia sandbya 235 

Perunniiiom 177, 182 

Pratliilomajas 192 

Perumanom Temple 251 | 

Pratlulomam 20, 41, 125 

Perumpadappu 123 

1 Prathmgiri 282 

Perur 111 

1 Piavaram 182, 291 

Pey Kovils 86 

Pra}a8chitham 87, 114, 168, 206, 213, 

Plialabhttga 221 

1 314 

Phalgiiiia 224 

! Prayogaparijata 855 

Phahta 217 

' Pi»>ogahiarain 228 

Philistines 440 

, Pretlias 85, 228, 329 

J^hociiiciaim 414 

1 Puberty Oustoms 29, 105, 140, 311, 

Picha 177 

i 412, 450 

Pidaraiis 127 

j Pudainnri 82, 38. 34, 35 

Pidham 321 

1 Pudamuri Kodukkal 84 

Pilapetta Nambiyar 187 I 

Pudava 162, 840 * 

Pi (Ida ball 111 

Puj» 70, IOC, 112, 127, 189, 304, 266, 

I’iAdiptuuar 16, 213 

' * ' 

1 346, 349, 996 
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!Puja Rdoppa 204 
Pujas 08, 75, 84, 87, 88, 110, 280, 242? 

250, 252, 378 
Puls 154; 

Pulayan 77, 173 

Puli 18 j 

Pulikudi 48, 147 
Pulinakham 102 
Pullu 87 

Pumsavanam 147, 155, 200, 313 
Punarvasu 225 
•Punnathur, 255 

Pmiul 114, 110, 123, 127, 131, 134, 
146, 148 

Punyaham 95, 99, 114, 115, 189, 140, 
145, 148, 180, 206, 290 
Punyahavachanara 351 
Puraka 287, 817 
Purakoyima 211, 218 
Puram 71, 102 
Puranachamana 317 
I\iranas 02 
Puratalam 180 
Purattu Chama Nayar 11 
Purnahuti 301 
Purohita 350, 301 
Purushartham 131 
Purushasuktam 340 
'Purvapankti 301 

Purvasikha Paradcsathu Nishidham 
280 

Puf.han 207 

Pushpagan 133, 134, 149 
Pushpanjili 248 
Pushpini 138 
Push} a 225 
Puthali 102 
Putlnna 100 
Puthari 79, 158 
Puthari Cliunda 78 
Puthen Angadi^lO 
Puttukathila 103 
Puyam 324 
Pychee Raja 7 
Pyrard-Do-Laval 57 

Q 

Quid pro quo 403 

Quilon 484 ' • 

B. 

Rabbi 438 
Rahu 83, 88, 180, 227 
Raja 11, 816 


.isr%o' 

I (€ho^ kiuf) 110, 

Raisl H ^ 

]^jasuys Vsgsin ItiO ^ 

Eskhayats 470 2 

Rakkudi 840 / 

Kakta Chamundy 282 

Ramanattain 04 

Haiuayanam 80, 180 

Bameswaram 46, 95, 111 

Ramzan 470 

Rasicbnkram 228 

Rasikarinjini 149 

Ratha 256 

Rathapatha 254 

Rat.hn aapthami 807, 357 

Ratna Vail 375 

Rarikka 292, 340 

R«chaka 237, 317 

Reformed Syrians 450 

Rcboboam 415 

Religion 80, 81, 104 

Rendam parisba 127 

Rig Veda 200, 267, 299, 2C0, 300 

Big Vedic Swaram 29 

Riktatbitbies 225 

Risbi or Risbis 130, 191, 229, 290, 
294, 807, 315, 319 
Bisbikcsa 317 

Rishi Pancbami vratam 326 
Risbitarpana 237 
Ritus 196, 197 
Ritusanti 812, 313 
Robmi 12. 225 
Ronlo Syrians 444, 445, 450 
Rotti 479 
Rudra 312 

Rudraksba 139, 288, 200 

s 

SABHAKKAR 225 
Sabbamadham 275 
Sabbath 419 
Sabja 423 
Sachi 361 
Sacra privata 29 
Sadbanam 213 
Saba ehoula 156 
Sahadbarmam cbartha 189 
8abib« 471 

Sabysdrikandam 171, 347 
Sakato 187 
Sakala sakba 896 
Sakbi289, 291, 293 
Sakhlii290 f 
Sakti ^-orsliip lOi v 
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TT 


Alekhum il8 
Baligramam 240, 295 
Baligramapuja 240 
Salkaram 85 
Samajam 118 
Baman 256, 800 
Bamanan 98 
Samanodakas 272, 274 
Samanthans 89, 146, 147, 146 
Bamanyas 175 

Samavarthanam 157, 208, 209, 210, 350 
Sama Veda 204, 803, 304, 307 
Sama Vedi 203, 304 
Sambandakkarau 43 
Sambhandham 22, 27, 28, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 35, 30, 37, 38, 42, 
59, 115, 129, 133, 134, 139, 

141, 145, 147, 148, 149, 152, 158, 
154, 183 • 

Sambandham thudanguka 32 
Samba Piiranam 235 
Samhita 253, 256 
Samidadhanain 208, 209, 239, 293 
Bamragni 352 

Samskaram 29, 155, 314, 349 
Samuel Ribbi 401 
Samutiri 170 
Saiichayanam 95, 111 
Sandh> a 209, 239, 240, 318, 322 
SandbNJi Devata 319, 320 
Saiidh\a Vandlianani 146, 167, 209, 
210, 268, 317, 318 
Sankalpa 262, 295, 318, 319 
Sdiikarach.iriyai’ 115, 250, 262, 35S 
Saukara-dig-vi ja^ am 260 
Sanloirar 151, 257, 200 
Sankai'asmntlu 285 
Sankha 182 
Saiikhakali 163 
Saiikhayana 196 
Sankrantis 81 
Sanmantram 228 
Ranmurtlws 223 
Santhi'177 
Saiithikaran 135 ^ 

Sanyasi 142, 173, 235, 257, 258, 280 
Sanyaflis 143, 250, 265, 260, 

286, 319 

Sapagmsthas 175, 176 
Sapindauas 328, 881, 332 
Sapindaa 180, 194, 272, 273, 327 
Sapindi 157 

Sapiftdikarana 269, 329, 360, 801 


Saptapathi 139, 190, 191, 300, 852 
Saptarishia 321 
Barada 261 
Saradatilakam 228 
Saraswatba 346 
Saraswatbi 185, 258, 2C1, 346 
Sarpabali 143 
Sarpakavu 178 
Sarvadhikariakkar 277 
Sarvamanyam 178 
Sarvaswadanam 172, 194, 216 
Sascha 80, 84 
Sasthra Nambuthiris 175 
Sastrakali 163 
Sastrangam 177 
Sathyamaiigalam 290 
Savitri 206, 207 
Savitri AfaiitrAm'} 207 
S.\Mds 471 
Sostbiau 2 
Sedan 309 

Seemantham 147, 200, 40, 313 
Segan 417 
Sekam 192 
Scnkuudar 374 
Seshahomam 802 
Sesbakriya 93 
Settukaran 369 
Shaitans 473 
Shatsliasti 347 
Sliodasa kri\as 176, 218 
Shod’isam 330 
, Sikha 204 
I SimhiKa 160 
' SitaSO 

Siva 13, 4(5, 80, 105 
Sivadicksha 139 
Sivadwija 125 
Siva Guru 257 

Sivalingam 244, 246, 247, 290 
Sivalli 345 
Sivarathri 71, 251, 

Skanda Parana 245 ^ 

I Slaghia kulakkar ljl|^j ^ 

, , Vukkukar 1^^ 

I Smartha Brahmans 291 
I Smarihan 174, 211. 214, 290 

I Smarthavicharam 210, 214 
Smasanam 271 / 

Smrithi 40, 137, 822 
Smritis 245 
I Snanam234 
Siiataka235, 294 
Bnata karma 294 


Sodakans278 
Solomon 400 
Soma 174, 296 
Soman 880 871 
Somatiri 170, 174 
SomayiVgam 240 
Bomayaji 224 
Soumyam 298, 8l5 
Sounakya Prayoga 865, 360 
Sonndar^’a Lahari 260 
Sradha or Sradhas 112, 124, 128, 148, 
218, 266, 272, 829, 380, 38 , 334, 
336,386, 343 
Brauta karma 242, 275 
Bravana 226, 227 j 

Sravana dwadosi 162 

|j;ri206.dl2 | 

Sribhuta ball 145, 260 

Rri Chakra 288 ! 

Si'idluan 817 I 

Srikandath T\ihiKK.ii 75 ' 

JiriUoMl 17,244,248 

Sri Krishna 162, 825 I 

Sri Mulasthanam 260 

Sringeri mutt 257, 258, 259 

Sri Parasuraina 171 

Sri Rama 164 

Sri Rama Navami 824 

Sruthis 275, 316 

Sta1ip<akam 198 

Stain banam 220 

Stan is 15 

Stiratha 132 

Stotras 358 

Stuart H. A. 146 

Subhadra l30f 155 

Siidarsana 231 ! 

Sudhabhojanam 214 | 

Sudras 2, 3, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 21, 97. j 

121, 132, 201 

Siifra 478 | 

Sujud 470 I 

Sukapuram m 

Sukla Desami 357 

Sukla Ekadesi 357 

Sukra 227 

Suktams B12 

Sumaiigali 358 

Sumbha 183 

Sunneh 469 

Surasamharam 375 

Surpanaka 160 

Surya Rasmi 46 

Suryosiddhanta 217 

Surya iipasthana 319 


^lmPAm»ta321 
Bnth^ddoftham 232 
SutiSb ^5 i , 

Butraa 152, 257 
S wadosis 281 ^ 

Swadhyayam 209, 2i0 
Swaha 207 
Swamiyar 64 
Swarupnkkar 16] 

Swarupam 16 
Swarupathil Nayars 16 
Swasthi suktams 185 
Swati 225 
Swishtakrft 187 

Synagogue 409, 413, 417, 419, 420;422, 
445, 446, 448, 449 
I S} rian Christians 435, 436 

! T. 

; TADUmul2C 
i Tagara 7S 
: Tah U1 474 
I Taittinya Brahmana 351 
Taittiriya Veda 346 
Takil 250 
Takshaka 83 
Talak 467 
Talaiulli 131 

Tall 22, 24, 25, 27, 28, 39. 105, 

115, 120, 172, 188, 191, 299, 409, 
447, 464 

Tali-kazhakam 133, 142 
Tah-kcttu 27, 154 
Tdl^ettu kaiyanam 22, 27, 152 
Tali-koottam 125 
Taliparamba 17 
! Tahth 139, 418 
I Tail-tier 124, 143, 148 
I Tali-tying 113, 139, 152, 367 
Taliyathiris 274 
I Tambulam 294 
I Tamburakkals 173 
Tamil Brahmans 289 
Tamil Kaikkolans 379 
Tangal 469 
Tantram 173, 260 
Tantra sangraha 234 
Tantra sara 230 

i Tantri 135, 146, 146, 175, 260 
Taniri ^a^nbuthiripad 250 
Tapis 344 

Taraka mantrams 272 
Tartfltan 18, 108, 118, 119, 130, 121, 
Taiwrad 11, 21, 32, 88, 45, 60, 52, 63 
^4, 96, 96, 168, 164 
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Tat^a 174 * . 

218, 228, m, 287, 325 
moo 237, 208 
^Templ^ . 

Perumamm 231 
TbiruvancMkulaiia 231 
Thiruvil^vaznala 251 
Thripunittura 252 
Vadakkunnathan 252 
tThaohvdaya Kaimal 144 
Thakahakan 88 
Thakur ,311 • 

thala 457 

Thalakkalathu Bliaitathiri 224 
Thampan 151 
Thampurakkals 173 
Thampuran 151 
'thampuratti 151 
Thara GO 

Thavazhi 21, 49, 50, 51 
Thavazhis 52 
Thazhakkat 195 
Thazhakkat Mana 195, 196 
Theohl 88 
Thakke Ikfaiam 259 
Thekkini 84 
TherattiVidu 106 
Thilahomam 8G 
Thirandu kuli 29 
Thiri'Ozbikkal 135 
Thirtham 248 

Thirumulkazhcba 23, 59, 114 
Thirumulpad 24, 136, 151 
Thirunelli 95 
Tbiruvanangadi 119 
Thiruvatbira 31, 42, 70 
Thiruvatbira kali 281 
Thiruvonam 27, 162 
Thitturam 252 

Thiyyati Nambiyar 133, 184, 145 
Tbiyyattom 185 
Tboda 100, 168 
Tbodayam purappad 66 
Thoppi kallu 81 
Thortha mundii 81, 282 
TbozbeekUal 24 
Tbrikkakkarappaa 27, 68 
Tbrikkana MatbiKkam274 
^Thrikkasaytir 168, 164 
TbukkuVilakka 140 
tThumba 88 

Thunjatbu Eainanajan 46 
Tippi^ 314 
Tlppn Slkltau 897 
Tirunavai 172, 254 


Tiruvattur 277 
Titles (of Nayars) 

Acbati 20 
Asan 20 
Kaimal 19 
Kartha 18 
Kump 19 < 

Manuatiyar 20 
Menon 19 
Nayar 19 
Pamkkar 10 
Tittu 211 
Titus 403 
Tiyyattu Uuni 134 
Tora 424 
Treta yuga 171 
Tripunathura 64 
Tripundram 280 
Trivikraman 817 
Tulsi 87, 91, 188, 266 
Tulsi maui 283 

r. 

UCHAPUJA 249 
, Ucharal 78, 79 
rdakakriya*93, 268, 269 
Udaka purva Kannyakadanam 188 
Udanan 93 
Uddanda Sastri 205 
Udhumbara 193 
ITjain 219 
Unnis 134 

Unnithiri 147 / 

U padesam 110 , 

Upakarmas 157, 216^ 

Upakathas 130 r/^/ 

ITpaaayam 128;*fl89. 142, 15C, 208, 
220, 257; :itt4 
Upanishads 257 
Upantsbeten 209 
Upasthanam 139, 238, 319, 320 
Upavasam 250, 323 
Upavastram 321 
Upavithi 106, 237 
Upperi 284 
Uppilittathu 284 
■a4?allar8 261 
Utdbva pundram 290 
Uruli 70 

XJsbapuja 248, 249 
Ushasbtis 196 
Usman Bin Alvan 4T9 
Utsavam 71, 145, 260 
XJtsavavigrabam 126 
tJttara 12 
. Uttarakanda 245 


4. 


ind^ 


m 


Uttara EalSKaaya M7 
VttaMtsfti,nfm^ 
ifttari^^fkfn 352 
Ujsham^dfukkaka 82 
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V 

Vadakkumdhagakkab 437 
Ya^akkunathan 250 
Vadaman 290 

Vadaman Mootbu Vaibhnavan 290 ' 
Yadbuua sutms 256 , * 

Vadhyaman 290, 291 
Vadhyans 174, 198, 216, 268 
Vagdana 850 
Vaidikana 125, 174, 211 
^Vaidiks 126, 293, 313, 827, 330, 333 
Yaighanasa 290 
Vaikajft 145 
Vdikupva 29, 140 
Vaisanavau 290 
Vaishnavi 261 

• Vaislrtiavites 140, 172, 349 
‘ Vaishtiea 119, 339 
Vaiswade\am 192 
Vaihwadcvas 152, 202, 240, 333 
^'aiswallara 320 
Vawyas 11 
Vaitarani 821 
Yaiyankathavu 156 
Vakyavnthi 165 
Valai 342 
Yalakappu 313 
Valiyakovil Thamburau 66 
Valkannati 29, 140, 143, t88 
Vamadevay* 801 
Vamana 68, 817 
Yana 261 

Yaiiaprastban 178, 285, 286 
Yaudanaslokam 66 
Vainyans 17 I 

Yanki 842 

Yamdak.sbiua 162, $92, 351 

Varahamahtoi 180, 223, 247 

Ytiralia murtbi 176 

Yara lAikshini Yratam 326 

Yarali 261 

Yarara265, 256 

Yarapreshana 295 

Yarapuja 296, 803 

Yarissyars 142 ^ 

Yariyam 137, 142 

Yariyar 188, 141 

Yariyarg 187 

Yartbcma gO, 67 

YttHiua 187, 298, 320, 369 


»Viuitha 180 . ' f* 

Yasthumandala 181 
VastJiUHara 180, 1$1 
VasUiu yftgam 180 
Yasthu yagna 180 
Yastradanam 33 
Vastram 162, 279 
Yata 234 " 

Vatakkiiii 43', O'l, l40, 1S8 
Yathiltihumpattu 447 ' ' 

I Yattakkali 281 

I Vattekkad JNayars 17 

I Yayar ozhiyuka 161 

! Yodanga 219 

I Vedanta sutras 257,^260 * 

Veora Kaghava Obakra Varthi 438 
VecUil Kettu 35, 105 
VdakkathiiLivan 108, 114 
Veli 15*2 

l’ Velicliapad 76, 80, 84, 118, 135, 136 
Veliengode 123 
Vcllalaiis 15 
Vellalas Sozbia 396 
Vcllamthurutlii Nambiyar 137 
VclUiyum Karimpatavum 447 
Vellodi 147 

Velutlia Nambiyar 252 
Yeluthedans 18,"^ 108, 116, 121 
Vei;ganad 177 
Yiimtaramanan 860 
Yettakkorumakan 80 
A'ezhambaii 398 , 

Vibhuthi 139, 290, 302 
Vicar Apostolic of Vcmpoly 440 
Yicharana 211 
Vidaram Kairuka 32 
Yidhushakan 132 

Vidhjarambbam 61, 156, 204, 226 
Vidliyartinya Swami 200 
Yidu 16 

Vidweshaiiam 204, 229 
Yigneswara 321 
Vijayadcsami 61, 204, 325 
Yijayauagar 229, 348, 800 
Yilakk|^ttu,pauam vekkuka 1$$ 
Viljag^ orgauisatioa 60 
Yilkgo pastimes 63 
niim 87 

Yjli^mangalathu swamijlir OA 
yii)|damabka 149 
Yii%\hti874 
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i^tg^iateota <65 
VMMtt9O4,aO0, 85C 
VMuia 16 , <6, 61, 68, 75, 87 188, 135, 
.183, 304, 305, j<0, 360,813,821, 
859 


TifilmQdiiamottata 161 
Vishnu Sahas^mamam 260 
Vi»httro,75,79 
258 

. 924, m 

VivahaSesha 152 
Vvatani 294 

Vratams 29$, 294, 315, 326^ 327 
Vridhi sradham 331 
Yrishahhadri 39 
Vrishotsarga 360 
Yrithrasuran 826 
Vyahritis 237 
Vyakamnam 174, 206 
Vyanan 93 
Vyasa 258 
Tvasapuja 357 
Yyathipatha 225 
Yydruthi 226 


W. 

WELLESLY, LOKD 7 
WhishMr. C. M. 403 
White Mr. 402 
Whitechapel 428 
Whitehouse Bov, T 431 
White Jews 402, 404, 405, 418, 430, 
431, 433 

X. 

XAVIEE ST. FEANCIS 441 

y 

VaGAMS 16, 235, 276 
, Yagasala 16 


ta^21d,240,'24« 

YagUavaMcya 182, 18i, 271, 855- 
Yajamazui) 861 
Yajur 256, 290 

Yajur Veda 256, 291, 296, 298, 800, 
803, 307 
Yajur Vedis 363 
Yajus 289, 297 
Yama 271 
Yamuna 317, 821 
Yantram 231 


Yantram 

Aswarudba 282 

do 

Bbadrakali 235 

do 

Chamundy 284 

do 

Oanapathy 231 

do 

llauuinau 232 

do 

Moolatrigona 232 

do 

Prathiiigiri 232 

do 

Sarabha 231 

do 

Sudarsana 231 \'^ 

do 

Sutkakadobha 2S2 

do 

Varati 232 

do 

Vatugathrigoua Z&JP* 

do 

Yatuka Bhairava 232 


Yautrasaram 228 
Yatra dauam267, 271, 272 
Yatra kali 281 
Yatrakalikl^ar 175 
Yogadripad Sanyasis 250 
Yogakkar251, 254 
Y'ogakkars 251, 254 
Yogam 211 
Yojanas271 < ^7 

Yudhishtira 149 


z 


ZAKKAI 482 
Kakkath 470 

Zainoria59, 64, 104, 116, 123, 276, 
462 

Zodiac 221 
Zoroastrians 2l7 


Pripkiat the Codua Qc^KetanwBt PmSs, EmUkm. 
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